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PREFACE 


TO 


oboe te Gi) eR Dal ELON, 


THIS VOLUME, not any longer a little one, has grown 
out of a course of lectures on the Synonyms of the 
New Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King’s College, London, 
I more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. The long, patient, and exact studies in language 
of our great Schools and Universities, which form so 
invaluable a portion of their mental, and of their moral 
discipline as well, could find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological course 
at King’s College. The time itself was too short to 
allow this, and it was in great part claimed by more 
pressing studies. Yet, feeling the immense value of 
these studies, and how unwise it would be, because 
we could not have all which we would desire, to 
forego what was possible and within our reach, I two 
or three times dedicated a course of lectures to the 
comparative value of words in the New Testament— 
and these lectures, with many subsequent additions 
and some defalcations, have supplied the materials of 
the present volume. I have never doubted that 
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(setting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
impart, being taught rather by God than men), there 
are few things which a theological teacher should have 
more at heart than to awaken in his scholars an 
enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. We 
shall have done much for those who come to us for 
theological training and generally for mental guidance, 
if we can persuade them to have these continually in 
their hands; if we can make them believe. that with 
these, and out of these, they may be learning more, 
obtaining more real and lasting acquisitions, such as 
will stay by them, and form a part of the texture of 
their own minds for ever, that they shall from these be 
more effectually accomplishing themselves for their 
future work, than from many a volume of divinity, 
studied before its time, even if it were worth studying 
at all, crudely digested, and therefore turning to no 
true nourishment of the intellect or the spirit. 

Claiming for these lectures a wider audience than 
at first they had, I cannot forbear to add a few obser- 
vations on the value of the study of synonyms, not 
any longer having in my eye the peculiar needs of any 
special body of students, but generally ; and on that 
of the Synonyms of the New Testament in particular ; 
as also on the helps to the study of these which are at 
present in existence ; with a few further remarks which 
my own experience has suggested. 


The value of this study as a discipline for training 
the mind into close and accurate habits of thought, the 
amount of instruction which may be drawn from it, 
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the increase of intellectual wealth which it may yield, 
all this has been implicitly recognized by well-nigh all 
great writers—for well-nigh all from time to time have 
paused, themselves to play the dividers and discerners 
of words—explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed 
the value which this study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any language it must be, it must be 





eminently so in the Greek—a language spoken by a 
people of the subtlest intellect; who saw distinctions, 
where others saw none; who divided out to different 
words what others often were content to huddle 
confusedly under a common term; who were them- 
selves singularly alive to its value, diligently cultivating 
the art of synonymous distinction (the ovomara dscupeiv, 
Plato, Laches, 197 d); and this sometimes even to an 
extravagant excess (Id. Protag. 377 a 6 ce); who have 
bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate observa- 
tions on the right discrimination of their own words 
to the after-world.? 

And while thus the characteristic excellences of 
the Greek language especially invite us to the investi- 
gation of the likenesses and differences between words, 
to the study of the words of the New Testament there 
are reasons additional inviting us. If by such investi- 
gations as these we become aware of delicate variations 
in an author’s meaning, which otherwise we might 
have missed, where is it so desirable that we should 
miss nothing, that we should lose no finer intention of 
the writer, as in those words which are the vehicles 
of the very mind of God Himself? If thus the intel- 


1 On Prodicus and Protagoras see Grote, Hestory of Greece, vol. vi, 
p. 67; and Sir A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, 8rd edit, vol. i, p. 123. 
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lectual riches of the student are increased, can this 
anywhere be of so great importance as there, where 
the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual 
riches as well? If it encourage thoughtful meditation 
on the exact forces of words, both as they are in 
themselves, and in their relation to other words, or in, 
any way unveil to us their marvel and their mystery, 
this can nowhere else have a worth in the least ap- 
proaching that which it acquires when the words with 
which we have to do are, to those.who receive them 
aright, words of eternal life; while in the dead car- 
cases of the same, if men suffer the spirit of life to 
depart from them, all manner of corruptions and 
heresies may be, as they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently the 
oroiyeia of Christian theology, and he who will not 
begin with a patient study of those, shall never make 
any considerable, least of all any secure, advances in 
this: for here, as everywhere else, sure disappointment 
awaits him who thinks to possess the whole without 
first possessing the parts of which that whole is com- 
posed. The rhyming couplet of the Middle ee con- 
tains a profound truth : 


‘Qui nescit partes in vanum tendit ad artes; 
Artes per partes, non partes disce per artes.’ 


Now it is the very nature and necessity of the dis- 
crimination of synonyms to compel such patient inves- 
tigation of the force of words, such accurate weighing 
of their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its chief merits as a mental discipline consist. | 

Yet when we look around us for assistance herein, 
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neither in respect of Greek synonyms in general, nor 
specially in respect of those of the New Testament, can 
it be affirmed that we are even tolerably furnished 
with books. Whatever there may be to provoke dis- 
sent in Déderlein’s Lateinische Synonyme und Etymolo- 
gieen, there is no book on Greek synonyms which for 
compass and completeness can bear comparison with 
it; and almost all the more important modern languages 
of Europe have better buoks devoted to their synonyms 
than any which has been devoted to the Greek. The 
works of the early grammarians, as of Ammonius and 
others, supply a certain amount of valuable material, 
but cannot be said even remotely to meet the needs of 
the student at the present day. Voémel’s Synony- 
misches Worterbuch, Frankfurt, 1822, an admirable 
little volume as far as it goes, but at the same time a 
school-book and no more, and Pillon’s Synonymes 
Grecs, of which a translation into English was edited 
by the late T. K. Arnold, London, 1850, are the only 
modern attempts to supply the deficiency; at least I 
am not aware of any other. But neither of these 
writers has allowed himself space to enter on his 
subject with any fulness and completeness: while 
references to the synonyms of the New Testament are 
exceedingly rare in Vémel; and, though somewhat 
more frequent in Pillon’s work, are capricious and 
uncertain there, and in general of a meagre and 
unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclusively 
to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. Tittmann, 
De Synonymis in Novo Testamento, Leipsic, 1829, 1832. 
It would ill become me, and I have certainly no. 
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intention, to speak slightingly of the work of a most 
estimable man, and a good scholar—above all, when 
that work is one from which I have occasionally derived 
assistance, such as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet 
the fact that we are offering a book on the same sub- 
ject as a preceding author; and may thus lie under, or 
seem to others to lie under, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, that 
it is not occupied already; this must not wholly shut 
our mouths from speaking of what may appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann’s seems to me still to leave room for 
another, even on the very subject to which it is 
specially devoted. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination are not always the most interesting ; nor 
are they always felicitously grouped for investigation ; 
he often fails to bring out in sharp and clear antithesis 
the differences between them; while here and there 
the investigations of later scholars have quite broken 
down the distinctions which he has sought to establish ; 
as for instance that between d:maarracoey and xarar- 
Adooey, as though the first were a mutual, the second 
only a one-sided, reconciliation ;' or again as that be- 
tween a&ypi and wéyes. Indeed the fact that this book 
of Tittmann’s, despite the interest of its subject, and 
its standing alone upon it, not to speak of its translation 
into English,” has never obtained any considerable 


1 See Fritzsche on Rom. v. fo. 

* Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xviii. Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. It must 
at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had fair play. 
Nothing can well be imagined more incorrect or more slovenly than this 
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circulation among students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence of its insufficiency to meet our wants in 
this matter. 

Of the deficiencies of the work which is now 
offered, I am only too well aware; none can know 
them at all so well as myself. I know too that even 
were my part of the work much better accomplished 
than it is, I have left untouched an immense number 
of the Synonyms of the N. T., and among these many 
of the most interesting and instructive. I can only 
hope and pray that this volume, the labour sometimes 
painful, but often delightful, of many days, may, not- 
withstanding its many faults and shortcomings, not 
wholly miss its aim. ‘That aim has been to lead some 


translation. It is often unintelligible, where the original is perfectly 
clear. 

1 The following list is very far from exhausting these: mpooopd, bucia 
dSdpov—rapomia, mapaBorn—vids Ocov, mais Ocod—Sixaiwpa, dixalwors, 
Sixavoatvvn—érirporos, oixkovdos—eAris, arroxapadoxia—evradna, SiSacKadia 
—xapd, dyahNaots, edppooctyn—xérros, pox Gos, mévos—Odéa, Tyun, €rrawos— 
Bdpos, popriov—duvds, apviov—Snpiovpyds, Texvirns, épyatns—yhooca, 
duddexros — vébos, veéAn—mronots, OduBos, exoracis —yala, Onoavpds, 
azroOnxn—kvBeia, pedodeia, mavovpyia—mrapnyopia, mapapvbia—rimos, wt70- 
Sevypa, broypappds—Copos, oxdros, 4xAvs—padxatpa, poupaia—epis, épibela 
—éefovaia, Svvapis, Kparos, laxvs, Bia, évépyeca—xpéas, cdpE—rvedpa, vods 
—)imn, ddvvn, odiv — avridixos, €xOpds, brevavrios—didBoros, Saipwwy, Sac- 
pdviov—dons, yéevva—Adyos, pja—dobévera, vocos, paraxia, paorE— 
AuTpoTns, coTip—evOvunors, evvora, Sadoyirpds—ariypa, porwr, TAnyn— 
ddeOpos, dmaheva — évroht ddypa, mapayyedia—Bpépos, madiov—dyvoua, 
dyrocia—onvpis, kopwos—avowa, appootyn, popia—dvdravors, kaTdmavo.s 
—dyiac pds, &ysorns, dywwovrm—kands, ayabds—duopos, duopnros, dueunros, 
dvéyednros, averiAnmros—kowvds, BEBnhos, axdapros—mpardrokos, povoyerns 
—adidws, aidvios—ifpepos, hovxvos—Eévos, maporkos, maperidnuos—ckohws, 
dueorpappéevos—ameOns, amvrros—hportifo, pepvdw—méuma, drooTehho 
—xpato, kpavyd(@, Bode, dvaBoda—rparyo, payopat, €cdio—ouprabeo, 
perpromabéo—kahew, Svopdfo—atyae, comda—rnpéo, puhacow, ppovpéw 
—mhavdo, drarda— édpdo, Brére, Aedopat, dewpéw, Srropar—ywooke, oida, 
ériaTapat — evroyew, evxapioréw — idowat, Oeparevw — Bovdopat, bao 
karapri€@, TeAewd@—kKaTayivorKo, KaTaKpivw»—rapdcoa, tupBava—epxopat, 
jea—ovdAdapBdve, Bondo. 
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into closer and more accurate investigation of Lis 
word, in Whom, and therefore in whose words, ‘all 
riches of wisdom and knowledge are contained.’ 


I might here conclude, but having bestowed a 
certain. amount of attention on this subject, I am 
tempted, before so doing, to offer a few hints on the 
rules and principles which must guide a labourer in 
this field, if the work is at all to prosper in his hands. 
They shall bear mainly on the proper selection of the - 
passages by which he shall confirm and make good, 
in his own sight-and in the sight of others, the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived; for it is indeed on 
the skill with which this selection is made that his 
success or failure will almost altogether depend. It is 
plain that when we affirm two or more words to be 
synonyms, that is alike, but also different, with resem- 
blance in the main, but also with partial difference, we 
by no means deny that there may be a hundred pas- 
sages where it would be quite as possible to use the 
one as the other. All which we assert is that, granting 
this, there is a hundred and first, where one would be 
appropriate and the other not, or where, at all events, 
one would be more appropriate than the other. To 
detect and cite this passage, to disengage it from the 
multitude of other passages, which would help little or 
nothing here, this is a chief business, we may say that 
it is the chief business, of one who, undertaking the 
task of the discrimination of words, would fain not 
have laboured in vain. It is true that a word can 
hardly anywhere, be used by a good author, by one 
who is at all a master, either conscious or unconscious, 
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of language, but that his employment of it shail as- 
sist in fixing, if there be any doubt on the matter, 
the exact bounds and limitations of its meaning, in 
drawing an accurate line of demarcation between it 
and such other words as border upon it, and thus in 
defining the territory which it occupies as its own. 
Still it would plainly be an endless and impossible 
Jabour to quote or even refer to all, or a thousandth 
part of all, the places in which any much used word 
occurs; while, even supposing these all brought 
together, their very multitude would defeat the pur- 
pose for which they were assembled; nor would the 
induction from them be a whit more satisfactory and 
conclusive than that from select examples, got together 
with judgment and from sufficiently wide a field. He 
who would undertake this work must be able to 
recognize what these passages are, which, carrying 
conviction to his own mind, he may trust will carry it 
_ also to those of others. A certain innate tact, a genius 
for the seizing of subtler and finer distinctions, will 
here be of more profit than all rules which can before- 
hand be laid down; at least, no rules will compensate 
for the absence of this; and when all has been said, 
much must be left to this tact. At the same time a 
few hints here need not be altogether unprofitable, 
seeing that there is no such help to finding as to know 
beforehand exactly what we should seek, and where 
we should seek it. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the student in 
this field of labour will bestow especial attention on the 
bringing together, so far as they bear upon his subject, 
of those passages in good authors in which his work is, 
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so to speak, done to his hand, and some writer of 
authority avowedly undertakes to draw out the dis- 
tinction between certain words, either in a single 
phrase, or in a somewhat longer discussion, or in a 
complete treatise. To these he will pay diligent heed, 
even while he will claim the right of reconsidering, 
and it may be declining to accept, the distinctions 
drawn by the very chiefest among them. The dis- 
tinguishing of synonyms comes so naturally to great 
writers, who are also of necessity more or less accurate 
thinkers, and who love to make sure of the materials 
with which they are building, of the weapons which 
they are wielding, that of these distinctions traced by 
‘writers who are only word-dividers accidentally and by 
the way, an immense multitude exists, a multitude far 
beyond the hope of any single student to bring together, 
scattered up and down as they are in volumes innu- 
merable. I will enumerate a very few, but only as 
specimens of the wide range of authors from whom 
they may be gathered. Thus they abound in Plato 
(Gappanéog and avaseiog, Protag. 349 €3; Gasoog and 
dvd pete, Lb. 351 b; io yupos and duvaros ; Lb. 350 ¢€;5 
morcuos and oraors, Rep. v. 470 3; diaverx and voiig, 
fb. 511 d); in Aristotle (evyevyg and yevvaios, Hist. 
Anim. i. 1. 143 Rhet. i. 15; cf. Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. 15, in fine; pyqumy and dvapnryoig, Hist. Anim. i. 
I. 153 emaivog and éyxwpiov, Hthic. Nic. i. 12. 6; Rhet. 
1. 9; aby and ctudvers, Metaph. i. 43 dpevnors and 
cuveois, Lithic. Nic. vi. 11; d&xcractos and axparys, 
Ib. vii. 7, 10); in Xenophon (oix/e and ofxog, Geon. i. 
15; Paoiasia and tupavvis, Mem, iv. 6. 12); in Philo 
(pl&ig, xpdoss, and cbyxve1s, De Conf. Ling. 36; btpqy 
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and doue, Alleg. iii. 70; dwpee and doo1g, De Cherub. 
25; Opacurns and Gapsursorys, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 5; 
wvoy and rvetipa, Leg. Alleg. i. 14); in Plutarch (&xo- 
Aacia and axpacia, De Virt. Mor. 6; eyxpaéree and 
cwdpoctvy, ibid.); in Cicero (‘vitium,’ ‘morbus,’ 
and ‘zegrotatio,’ Zuse. iv. 13; ‘ gaudium,’ ‘ letitia,’ and 
‘voluptas,’ Ib. iv. 6; cf. Seneca, Hp. 59; Aulus Gellius, 
il. 27; ‘cautio’ and ‘metus,’ Jb. iv. 6; ‘labor’ and 
‘dolor,’ 6. ii. 15 ; ‘versutus’ and ‘ callidus,’ De Nat. 
Deor. ii. 10; with others innumerable). They are 
found in Quintilian (‘salsus,’ ‘urbanus,’ and ‘ facetus,’ 
Instit. vi. 3, 17); in Seneca (‘ gaudium’ and ‘ voluptas,’ 
Ep. 59); in St. Jerome (‘pignus’ and ‘arrha,’ in 
Eiphes. i. 14; ‘puteus’ and ‘cisterna,’ in Osee i. 1; 
‘bonitas’ and ‘benignitas,’ 7m Gal. v. 22; ‘modestia ’ 
and ‘continentia,’ zbzd.); in St. Augustine (‘ flagitium ’ 
and ‘ facinus,’ Conf. ii. 8,93; ‘volo’ and ‘cupio,’ De 
Civ. Dei, xiv. 8; ‘senecta’ and ‘senium,’ Hnarr. in Ps. 
Ixx. 18 ; ‘semulatio’ and ‘invidia, Hxp in Gal. v. 20; 
‘curiosus’ and ‘studiosus,’ De Util. Cred. 9);* in 
Muretus (‘ possessio’ and ‘dominium,’ /pist. i. 80); 
and, not to draw this matter endlessly out, in South 
(‘envy’ and ‘emulation,’ Sermons, 1737, vol. v. p. 
403); in Barrow (‘slander’ and ‘detraction’); in 
Jeremy Taylor (‘mandatum’ and ‘jussio,’ Ductor 
Dubitantium, iv. 1. 2.7); im Samuel Johnson (‘ talk’ 
and ‘conversation,’ Boswell’s Life, 1842, p. 719); in 
Goschel (‘ zequitas’ and ‘jus,’ Zerst. Blatter, part i. p. 
387); in Coleridge (‘ fanaticism’ and ‘ enthusiam,’ Lit. 
Rem. vol. ii. p. 3653 ‘keenness’ and ‘subtlety,’ Zable 


1 For many more examples in Augustine see my St. Augustine on the 
Sermon-on the Mount, 3rd edit. p: 27. 
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Talk, p. 140; ‘analogy’ and ‘metaphor,’ Azds to 
Reflection, p. 198); and in De Quincey (‘ hypothesis,’ 
‘theory,’ ‘system,’ Lit. Reminiscences, vol. u. p. 299, 
American Ed.). Indeed in every tongue the great 
masters of language would rarely fail to contribute 
their quota of these. 

There is a vast number of other passages also, in 
worth secondary to those which I have just adduced, 
inasmuch as they do not draw these accurate lines of 
demarcation between the domain of meaning occupied 
by one word and that occupied by others bordering 
upon it; but which yet, containing an accurate defini- 
tion or pregnant description of some one, will prove 
most serviceable when it is sought to distinguish this 
from others which are cognate to it. All such defini- 
tions and descriptions he will note who has taken this 
subject in hand. Such, for example, is Plato’s definition 
of dictvoie (Sophist. 263 @): 6 evrog rHg Wuyis mpdg abray 
dickrAoyos dvev devijg yryvousvog: of vduog (Legg. 644 d): 
o¢ [Aoysop.bg | yEvomevos doypo TOAEwWS xolvoy vO[Lo¢ er wuo- 
paoras: with which that of Aristotle may be com- 
pared: vouog Of ear bmordynua moAcws xolvdy dia 
Verpparwy, mporratroy ws yer mpaTrey exarra 
(Rhet. ad Alex. ii.) ; or, again, Aristotle’s of eitpamrerla 
that it is UBpss memosdevevy (Fehet, i. 1 2), or ‘ chastened 
insolence ;’ of cepvorygs that it is paraxy xal edoyxjuwy 
Paporys (Rhet. ii. 19); or Cicero’s of ‘ beatitudo ’ (Tuse. 
v. 10): ‘Secretis malis omnibus cumulata bonorum 
omnium possessio;’ or of ‘vultus,’ that it is ‘sermo 
quidam tacitus mentis;’ again, of ‘gloria’ (Tuse. iti. 
2), that it is ‘consentiens laus bonorum, incorrupta vox 


7 


bene judicantium de excellente virtute ;” or once more 
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“(Unw. ii. 55, 156): ‘Est frequens de aliquo fama cum 
laude ;’ or South’s of the same, more subtle, and taken 
more from a subjective point of view (Sermons, 1737, 
vol. iv. p. 67): ‘Glory is the joy a man conceives 
from his own perfections considered with relation to 
the opinions of others, as observed and acknowledged 
by them.’! All these, I say, he will gather for the use 
which, as occasion arises, may be made of them. 
Another series of passages will claim especial atten- 
tion; those namely which contain, as many do, a 
pointed antithesis, and which thus tell their own tale. 
For instance, when Ovid says severally of the soldier 
and the lover, ‘hic portas frangit, at ille fores,’ the dif- 
ference between the gates of a city and the doors of a 
house, as severally expressed by the one word and the 
other, can escape no reader. There are few distinctions 
more familiar than that existing between ‘vir’ and 
‘homo’; but if this were not so, a passage like that 
well-known one in Cicero concerning Marius (Z'use. ii. 
22) would bring the distinction to the consciousness of 
all. One less trite which Seneca affords will do the 
same (Hp. 104): ‘Quid est cur timeat laborem wi, 
mortem homo?’ while this at once lets us know what 
difference he put between ‘delectare’ and ‘ placere’ 
(Ep. 39): ‘ Malorum ultimum est mala sua amare, ubi 
turpia non solum delectant, sed etiam placent;’ and this 
what the difference is between ‘carere’ and ‘ indigere’ 
(Vit. Beat. 7): ‘ Voluptate virtus spe caret, nunquam 


1 Compare George Eliot— 
‘What is fame 
But the benignant strength of one, transformed 
To joy of many ?’ 
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indiget. The distinction between ‘secure’ and ‘ safe,’ 
between ‘securely’ and ‘safely,’ is pretty nearly 
obliterated in our modern English, but how admirably 
is it brought out in this line of Ben Jonson,— 


‘Men may securely sin, but safely never.’ 
Y ’ 


Closely connected with these are passages in which 
words are used as in a climacteric, one rising above the 
other, each evidently intended by the writer to be 
stronger than the last. These passages will at all 
events make clear in what order of strength the several 
words so employed presented themselves to him who 
so used them. Thus,if there were any doubt about 
the relation of ‘ paupertas’ and ‘ egestas,’ a passage like 
the following from Seneca (/p. 58) would be decisive, 
so far at least as concerns the silver age of Latinity: 
‘Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, imo egestas sit, 
nunquam magis quam hodierno die intellexi;’ while 
for the relations between ‘inopia’ and ‘ egestas’ we 
may compare a similar passage from the younger Pliny 
(Zp. iv. 18). When Juvenal describes the ignoble 
assentation of the Greek sycophant, ever ready to fall in 
with and to exaggerate the mood of his patron, ‘si 
dixeris, “‘ zestuo,” sudat ’ (Sat. ili. 103), there can be no 
question in what relation of strength the words for him 
stood to one another. 

Nor in this way only, but in various others, a great 
writer, without directly intending any such thing, will 
give a most instructive lesson in synonyms and their 
distinction merely by the alternations and interchanges 
of one word with another, which out of an instinctive 
sense of fitness and propriety he will make. For 
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instance, what profound instruction on the distinction 
between (fog and wy lies in the two noble chapters 
with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes, while yet 
he was certainly very far from designing any such 
lesson. $90, too, few would hesitate to acknowledge 
that Cicero is often far more instructive here, and far 
more to be relied on as a guide and authority in this 
his passionate shifting and changing of words than 
when in colder blood he proceeds to distinguish one 
from another. So much we may affirm without in the 
least denying the weight which all judgments of his on 
his own language must possess. 

Once more, the habitual associations of a word will 
claim the special attention of one who is seeking to 
mark out the exact domain of meaning which it occu- 
pies. Remembering the proverb, ‘ Noscitur a soclis,’ 
' he will note accurately the company which it uses to 
keep ; above all, he will note if there be any one other 
word with which it stands in ever-recurring alliance. 
He will draw from this association two important conclu- 
sions : first, that it has not exactly the same meaning as 
these words with which it is thus constantly associated ; 
else one or the other, and not both, save only in a 
few exceptional cases of rhetorical accumulation, would 
be employed: the second, that it has a meaning nearly 
bordering upon theirs, else it would not be found in 
such frequent combination with them. Pape’s Greek 
Lexicon is good, and Rost and Palm’s is better still, for 
the attention bestowed upon this point, which was only 
very partially attended to by Passow. ‘The helps are 
immense which may here be found for the exact fixing 
of the meaning of a word. Thus a careful reader of 

a 2 
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our old authors can scarcely fail to have been per- 
plexed by the senses in which he finds the word 
‘peevish’ employed—so different from our modern, so 
difficult to reduce to any common point of departure, 
which yet all the different meanings that a word in 
time comes to obtain must have once possessed. Let 
him weigh however its use in two or three such 
passages as the following, and the companionship in 
which he finds it will greatly help him to grasp the 
precise sense in which two hundred years since it 
was employed. ‘The first is from Burton (Anatomy of 
Melancholy, part 11. § 1: ‘We provoke, rail, scoff, 
caluminate, hate, abuse (hard-hearted, implacable, 
malicious, peevish, inexorable as we are) to satisfy our 
lust or private spleen.’ The second from Shakespeare 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Sc. 1): 


Valentine. Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him ?’ 
Duke. ‘No, trust me, she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty.’ 
Surely in these quotations and in others similar which 
could easily be adduced, there are assistances at once 
safe and effectual for arriving at a right appreciation 
of the force of ‘ peevish.’ 

Again, one who is considering and seeking to arrive 
at the exact value, both positive and relative, of words 
will diligently study the equivalents in other tongues 
which masters of language have put forward; especially 
where it is plain they have made the selection of the 
very fittest equivalent a matter of earnest consideration. 
I spoke just now of ‘ peevish.’ Another passage from 
Burton—‘ Pertinax hominum genus, a peevish genera- 
‘tion of men’—is itself sufficient to confirm the notion, 
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made probable by induction from passages ‘cited 

already, that self-willedness (ad4e4e1a) was the leading \ 
notion which the word once possessed. Sometimes 
possessing no single word of their own precisely equiva- 
lent to that which they would render, they have sought» 
to approach this last from different quarters; and what! 
no single one would do, to effect by several, employing’ 
sometimes one and sometimes another. Cicero tellsus' 
that he so dealt with the Greek cwdpoodvy, for which 

he found no one word that was its adequate representa- 

tive in Latin. Each of these will probably tell us 

some part of that which we desire to learn. 

But then further, in seeking to form an exact 
estimate of ethical terms and their relation to, and 
their distinction from, one another, it will profit much 
to observe by what other names virtues and vices have 
been called, with what titles of dishonour virtues have 
been miscalled by those who wished to present them 
in an odious or a ridiculous light ; with what titles of 
honour vices have been adorned by those who would 
fain make the worse appear the better, who would put* 
darkness for light and light for darkness; since, un- 
just as in every case these words must be, they must 
yet have retained some show and remote semblance 
of justice, else they would scarcely have imposed on 
the simplest and the most unwary; and from their 
very lie a truth may be extorted by him who knows 
how to question them aright. Thus when Plato (Rep. 
560 ¢) characterizes some as OPpw wey edmadevoiay 
xarovyres, avapyiav OF erevdepiay, aowrTiay of meyano- 
mpémeray, avaideray 08 avipeiav (cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 9) ; 
or when Plutarch (Anim. an Corp. Aff. 3) says, Supsy 
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83 roAAol xaAcdo dvdpelay, xal Epwra dirtav, xal doovoy 
dpinray, xal dsrlav aodarsav: or when he relates 
how the flatterers of Dionysius, not now giving good 
names to bad, but bad names to good things, called the 
ceuvirng of Dion brepobia, and his mapsyola atbadea 
(Dion, 8; cf. De Adul. et Am. 14); or, once more, 
when we have a passage before us like the following 
from Cicero (Part. Orat. 23): ‘ Prudentiam malitia, et 
temperantiam immanitas in aspernandis voluptatibus, 
et liberalitatem effusio, et fortitudinem audacia imitatur, 
et patientiam duritia immanis, et justitiam acerbitas, et 
religionem superstitio, et lenitatem mollitia animi, et 
verecundiam timiditas, et illam disputandi prudentiam 
concertatio captatioque verborum’— when I say we 
have statements like these before us, these pairs of 
words mutually throw light each upon the other; and 
it is our own fault if these caricatures are not helpful 
to us in understanding what are exactly the true 
features misrepresented by them. Wyttenbach, Anv- 
madd. in Plutarchum, vol. 1. pp. 461, 462, has collected 
a large group of similar passages. He might have 
added, trite though it is, the familiar passage from the 
Satires of Horace, 1. 3. 41-66. 

Let me touch in conclusion on one other point upon 
which it will much turn whether a book on synonyms 
will satisfy just expectations or not; I mean the skill 
with which the pairs, or, it may be, the larger groups 
of words, between which it is proposed to discriminate, 
are selected and matched. Of course, there are no 
words which in their meaning can be too near to one 
another; since the nearer they are the more liable to 
be confounded, the more needing to be discriminated. 
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But there may be some which are too remote, between 
which the difference is so patent that it is quite super- 
fluous to declare what it is. Scarlet and crimson may 
be confounded ; it may be needful to point out the 
difference between them ; but scarcely between scarlet 
and green. It may be useful to discriminate between 
‘pride’ and ‘arrogance’; but who would care for a 
distinction drawn between ‘ pride’ and ‘ covetousness’ ? 
At the same time, one who does not look for his pairs 
at a certain remoteness from one another, will have 
very few on which to put forth his skill. It is difficult 
here to hit always the right mean; and we must be 
content to appear sometimes discriminating where the 
reader counts that no discrimination was required. No 
one will have taken up a work on synonyms without 
feeling that some words with which it deals are intro- 
duced without need, so broad and self-evident in his 
eyes does the distinction between them appear. Still, 
if the writer have in other cases shown a tolerable 
dexterity in the selection of the proper groups, it will 
be only fair toward him to suppose that what is thus 
so sun-clear to one may not be equally manifest to all. 
With this deprecation of too hasty a criticism of works 
like the present I bring these prefatory remarks to a 
close. 


Dusrin: March 13, 1876. 
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SYNONYMS 


OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. "ExkrAnoia, cvvaywyy, tavnryupts. 


THERE are words whose history it is peculiarly interesting 
to watch, as they obtain a deeper meaning, and receive a 
new consecration, in the Christian Church; words which 
the Church did not invent, but has assumed into its ser- 
vice, and employed in a far loftier sense than any to which 
the world had ever put them before. The very word by 
which the Church is named is itself an example—a more 
illustrious one could scarcely be found—of this progressive 
ennobling of a word.’ For we have é««Anoia in three dis- 
tinct stages of meaning—the heathen, the Jewish, and the 
Christian. In respect of the first, 7) ée«dnoia (=éxKdnTOL, 
Huripides, Orestes, 939) was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of citizen- 


1 Zezschwitz, in his very interesting Lecture, Profangriicttit und 
Biblischer Sprachgerst, Leipzig, 1859, p. 5, has said excellently well, ‘Das 
Christenthum wire nicht als was es siegend uber Griechenthum und 
Rémerthum sich ausgewiesen, hatte es zu reden vermocht, oder zu 
reden sich zwingen lassen miussen, nach den Grundbegriffen griechischen 
Geisteslebens, griechischer Weltanschauung. Nur sprachumbildend, aus- 
stossend was entweiht war, hervorziehend was griechische Geistesrichtung 
ungebiihrlich zurickgestellt hatte, verklirend endlich womit das icht- 
menschliche, von Anfang an so sittlich gerichtete Griechenthum die 
Vorstufen der géttlichen Wahrheit erreicht hatte: nur so ein in seinen 
Grundbegriffen christianisirtes Griechisch sich anbildend konnten die 
Apostel Christi der Welt, die damals der allgemeinen Bildung nach 
eine griechische war, die Sprache des Geistes, der durch sie zeugte, 
vermitteln.’ 
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ship, for the transaction of public affairs. That they were 
summoned is expressed in the latter part of the word; 
that they were summoned out of the whole population, a 
select portion of it, including neither the populace, nor 
strangers, nor yet those who had forfeited their civic 
rights, this is expressed in the first. Both the calling 
(the «Ajous, Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. i. 9), and the calling out 
(the é«Aoyy, Rom. xi. 7; 2 Pet. i. 10), are moments to be 
remembered, when the word is assumed into a higher 
Christian sense, for in them the chief part of its peculiar 
adaptation to its auguster uses lies.1 It is interesting to 
observe how, on one occasion in the N. T., the word returns 
to this earlier significance (Acts xix. 32, 39, 41). 

’Exkdnoia did not, like some other words, pass imme- * 
diately and at a single step from the heathen world to the 
Christian Church: but here, as so often, the Septuagint 
supplies the link of connexion, the point of transition, the 
word being there prepared for its highest meaning of all. 
When the Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, they found _in them two con-_ 
stantly recurring words, namely yan mp.) For these 
they eae ae ee their most adequate 
Greek equivalents, cuvaywyr) and é«xAnoia. The rule 
which they seem to have prescribed to themselves is as 
follows—to render Ay for the most part by cuvaywyn 


(Exod. xii. 3; Lev. lv. af BS Num. i. 2, and altogether more 


Both these points are well made by Flacius Illyricus, in his Clavis 
Scripture, 8. v. Ecclesia: ‘ Quia Ecclesia a verbo xadeiv venit, hoe obser- 
vetur primum; ideo conversionem hominum vocationem vocari, non 
tantum quia Deus eos per se suumque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat; 
sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turbaé famulorum certos aliquos ad aliqua 
singularia munia evocat, sic Deus quoque tum totum populum suum 
vocat ad cultum suum (Hos. xi. 1), tum etiam singulos homines ad 
certas singularesque functiones. (Act. xiii. 2.) Quoniam autem non 
tantum yocatur Populus Dei ad cultum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex 
reliqua turba aut confusione generis humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi 
dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliqué impiorum colluyie, ad cultum cele- 
brationemque Dei, et eternam felicitatem.’ Compare Witsius In Symbol. 
PP: 394-397. 
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_ than a hundred times), and, whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to render it by 
| Berne la, “It were to be wished that they had shown the 
same consistency in respect of bap; but they have not; for 
while éx«xdyola is their more frequent rendering (Deut. 
xvilil. 16; Judg. xx. 2; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some 
seventy times), they too often render this also by cwayoyr 
(Lev. iv. 13; Num. x. 3; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five 
and twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists between 
the words. Our English Version has the same lack of a 

“consistent rendering. Its two words are “congregation” 
and ‘assembly ;’ but instead of constantly assigning one 

; to one, and one to the other, it renders 17 now by ‘con- 

| gregation’ (Lev. x. 17; Num. i. 16; Josh. ix. 27), and 

_ now by ‘assembly’ (Lev. iv. 13); and on the other hand, 

- Sap sometimes by ‘assembly’ (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 
23), but much oftener by ‘ congregation’ (Judg. xxi. 5. 

_ Josh. viii. 35). 

“— There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa (De 
Synag. Vet. pp. 77-89) on the distinction between these 
two Hebrew synonyms; the result of which is summed up 








in the following statements: ‘ Notat proprie bap uni- 
versam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis societatis 
unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem quandam consti- 
tuentem, cum vocabulum 4y ex indole et vi significationis 
sue tantum dicat quemcunque hominum ccetum et con- 
ventum, sive minorem sive majorem’ (p. 80). And again: 
‘Suvayoyy, ut et 77¥, semper significat ccetum conjunctum 
et congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed 
h éxxrnola [=P] designat multitudinem aliquam, qu 
populum constituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, 
etsi sepe fiat non sit coacta vel. cogi possit’ (p. 88). 
Accepting this as a true distinction, we shall see that it 


was not w not without due due reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 


18; xviii. XVill. 17) ‘and his his Apostles claimed this, as the nobler 
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word, to,designate the new( ociety of which He was the 
Founder, being as it was a society knit together by the 
closest a HIRES Lae altogether independent of 
space. Sate <The 

—~Yet for all this we do not find the title ée«Anota wholly 
withdrawn from the Jewish congregation ; that too was 
“the Church in the wilderness ” (Acts vii. 38); for Chris- 
tian and Jewish differed only in degree, and not in kind. 
Nor yet do we find ouvaywyn wholly renounced by the 
Church; the latest honorable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
the only Christian use of it there, is by that Apostle to 
whom it was especially given to maintain unbroken to the 
latest possible moment the outward bonds connecting the 
Synagogue and the Church, namely, by St. James (ii. 2) 5 © 
éricuvaywyn, | may add, on two occasions is honorably used, 
but in a more general sense (2 Thess. i. 1; Heb. x. 25). 
Occasionally also in the early Fathers, in Ignatius for 
instance (Hp. ad Polyc. 4; for other examples see Suicer, 
s. v.), we find cuvaywyy still employed as an honorable 
designation of the Church, or of her places of assembly. 
Still there were causes at work, which led the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the appropriation of this 
name to themselves; and in the end to leave it altogether 
to those, whom in the latest book of the canon the Lord 
had characterized for their fierce opposition to the truth 
even as “the synagogue of Satan” (Rev. iii. 9). Thus 
the greater fitness and nobleness of the title éxxAno/a has 
been already noted. Add to this that the Church was 
ever rooting itself more predominantly in the soil of the 
heathen world, breaking off more entirely from its Jewish 
stock and stem. This of itself would have led the faith- 
ful to the letting fall of cvvaywyn, a word of at once of 
unfrequent use in classical Greek, and permanently asso- 
ciated with Jewish worship, and to the ever more exclusive 
appropriation to themselves of éxxAncia, so familiar 
already, and of so honorable a significance, in Greek 
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ears. It is worthy of note that the Ebionites, in reality a 
Jewish sect, though they had found their way for a while 
into the Christian Church, should have acknowledged the 
rightfulness of this distribution. Epiphanius (Heres. xxx. 
18) reports of these, cvvaywynv S2 obTor KaXovaw TH gavToOv 
&xxdAnalav, Kal ovyi exkrAnolav. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, that Au- 
gustine, by a piece of good fortune which he had no right 
to expect, was only half in the wrong, when transferring 
his Latin etymologies to the Greek and Hebrew, and not 
pausing to enquire whether they would hold good there, 
as was improbable enough, he finds the reason for attri- 
buting cvvaywyn to the Jewish, and é«xAncla to the 
Christian Church, in the fact that ‘ convocatio’ (= é««dy- 
cia) is a nobler term than ‘congregatio’ (=cuvaywyn), 
the first being properly the calling together of men, the 
second the gathering together (‘ congregatio,’ from ‘ con- 
grego,’ and that from ‘grex’) of cattle." See Field, On 
the Church, i. 5. 

The ravnyvpes differs from the é«Anola in this, that 
in the é«xAnoia, as has been noted already, there lay ever 
the sense of an assembly coming together for the trans- 
action of business. The zavyjyvpis, on the other hand, 
was a solemn assembly for purposes of festal rejoicing ; 
and on this account it is found joined continually with 
éopTn, as by Philo, Vit. Mos. il. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 11; ef. 
Hos. ii. 11; ix. 5; and Isai. lxvi. 10, where ravnyupitew = 
éoptatew: the word having given us ‘panegyric,’ which is 
properly a set discourse pronounced at one of these great 


1 Enarr. in Ps, \xxxi. 1: ‘In synagoga populum Israél accipimus, 
quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici solet, quamvis et Ecclesia dicta sit. 
Nostri vero Ecclesiam nunquam synagogam dixerunt, sed semper Eccle- 
siam : sive discernendi caussi, sive quod inter congregationem, unde syna- 
goga, et convocationem, unde Ecclesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid; quod 
scilicet congregart et pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et yreyes 
proprie dicimus ; convocart autem magis est utentium ratione, sicut sunt 
‘homines.’ So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proyerbs 
formerly ascribed to Jerome (Opp. vol. v. p. 533)» 


~ 
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festal gatherings. Business might grow out of the fact 
that such multitudes were assembled, since many, and for 
various reasons, would be glad to avail themselves of the 
gathering; but only in the same way as a ‘ fair’ grew out 
of a ‘feria’ or holy-day. Strabo (x. 5) notices the business- 
like aspect which the zravny’pes commonly assumed (i) te 
Tavnyupls éutropukov te wpayua: cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9) ; 
which was indeed to such an extent their prominent feature, 
that the Latins rendered sravnyupis by ‘ mercatus,’ and this 
even when the Olympic games were intended (Cicero, 
Tusc. v. 33 Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other solemn 
games were eminently, though not exclusively, the ravy- 
yupes of the Greek nation (Thucydides, i. 25; Isocrates, 
Paneg. 1). Keeping this festal character of the zavrjyupis 
in mind, we shall find a peculiar fitness in the word’s 
employment at Heb. xii. 23; where only in the N. T. it 
occurs. The Apostle is there setting forth the communion 
of the Church militant on earth with the Church triumphant 
in heaven,—of the Church toiling and suffering here with 
that Church from which all weariness and toil have for 
ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4); and how could he better 
describe this last than as a zavyyvpis, than as the glad- 
and festal assembly of heaven? Very beautifully Delitzsch 
(in loc.) : ‘ Tavjyvpis ist die vollzaihlige zahlreiche und 
inbesondere festliche, festlich frohliche und sie ergétzende 
. Versammlung. Man denkt bei zravjyvpis an Festgesang, » 
Festreigen und Festspiele, und das Leben vor Gottes 
Angesicht ist ja wirklich eine unaufhérliche Festfeier.’ 


§ ii. Oevdtns, Ozorns. 
NeitHer of these words occurs more than once in the 
N. T.; Qevrns only at Rom. i. 20 (and once in the Apo- 
crypha, Wisd. xviii. 9); Ozorns at Col. ii.9g. We have ren- 
dered both by ‘Godhead ;’ yet they must not be regarded 
as identical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have separated 
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off from one another, and acquired different shades of 
significance. On the contrary, there is a real distinction 
between them, and one which grounds itself on their 
different derivations ; GedtTns being from Qeos, and Os.orns, 
not from 70 @siov, which is nearly though not quite equi- 
valent to Ozos, but from the adjective Oeios. 

Comparing the two passages where they severally occur, 
we shall at once perceive the fitness of the employment of 
one word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20) St. Paul is declaring how much of God may 
be known from the revelation of Himself which He has 
made in nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men 
may everywhere trace in the world around them. Yet it 
is not the personal God whom any man may learn to know 
by these aids: He can be known only by the revelation 
of Himself in his Son; but only his divine attributes, his 
majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, who on Romans 
i. 20 gives peyandeidTns aS equivalent to Oedrns; and it is 
not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, more 
abstract, and less personal word, just because he would 
affirm that men may know God’s power and majesty, his 
Oia Sivayus (2 Pet. i. 3), from his works; but would not 
imply that they may know Himself from these, or from 
anything short of the revelation of his Eternal Word.' 
Motives not dissimilar induce him to use 76 Geiov rather 
than 6 eds in addressing the Athenians on Mars’ Hill 
(Acts xvii. 29). 

But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul is de- 
claring that in the Son there dwells all the fulness of 
absolute Godhead; they were no mere rays of divine glory 
which gilded Him, lighting up his person for a season and 
with a splendour not his own; but He was, and is, abso- 
lute and perfect God; and the Apostle uses Georns to 
express this essential and personal Godhead of the Son; 


1 Cicero (Tuse. i. 13): ‘Multi de Dis prava sentiunt ; omnes tamen 
esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur.’ 
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in the words of Augustine (De Ow. Det, vii. 1): ‘ Status 
ejus qui sit Deus.’ Thus Beza rightly: ‘Non dicit: ry 
Oeornta, i.e. divinitatem, sed Tv Oedrnta, i.e. deitatem, 
ut magis etiam expresse loquatur; ...  Qeorns attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare.’ And 
Bengel: ‘Non modo divinz virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura.’ De Wette has sought to express the distinction 
in his German translation, rendering Oeorns by ‘ Gottlich- 
keit,’ and Georns by ‘ Gottheit.’ 

There have not been wanting those who have denied 
that any such distinction was intended by St. Paul; and 
they rest this denial on the assumption that no such 
difference between the forces of the two words can be 
satisfactorily made out. But, even supposing that such a 
difference could not be shown in classical Greek, this of 
itself would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, and 
again draw out from them, new forces, evolve latent dis- 
tinctions, which those who hitherto employed the words 
may not have required, but which had become necessary 
now. And that this distinction between ‘deity’ and 
‘divinity,’ if I may use these words to represent severally 
Georns and Gerns, is one which would be strongly felt, 
and which therefore would seek its utterance in Christian 
theology, of this we have signal proof in the fact that the 
Latin Christian writers were not satisfied with ‘ divinitas,’ 
which they found ready to their hand in the writings of 
Cicero and others; and which they sometimes were con- 
tent to use (see Piper, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1875, p. 79 
sqq.); but themselves coined ‘ deitas’ as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek Oeorns. We have Augus- 
tine’s express testimony to the fact (De Civ. Dei, vii. 1): 
‘Hane divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim deitatem; nam et 
hoe verbo uti jam nostros not piget, ut de Greeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi Gzorn7a appellant, &c.;’ cf. x. 1, 2. 
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But notto urge this, nor yet the different etymologies of 
the words, that one is 70 eivad twa Oeov, the other 76 eivaé 
twa [or tu] Osiov, which so clearly point to this difference 
in their meanings, examples, so far as they can be adduced, 
go to support the same. Both Osdrns and Oeorns, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are of late 
introduction; and one of them, Ozo7ns, is extremely rare. 
Indeed, only two examples of it from classical Greek have 
hitherto been brought forward, one from Lucian (Icarom. 
9); the other from Plutarch (De Def. Orac. 10): ottws é« 
Mev avOporwy els owas, x O& Hpwwy eis Saiwovas, ai Bedrioves 
uyal thy pwetaBorAnv AawBavovow. é« dF Sarmovwr ddéiyaL MeV 
ETL YpOV@ TOAA® dv’? apeths KalapOeioa, Tavtamace OzoTnTOs 
Hetecyov : but to these a third, that also from Plutarch 
(De Isid. et Osir. 22), maybe added. In all of these it 
expresses, In agreement with the view here affirmed, God- 
head in the absolute sense, or at all events in as absolute 
a sense as the heathen could conceive it. Qgorns is a very 
much commoner word; and its employment everywhere 
bears out the distinction here drawn. There is ever a 
manifestation of the divine, divine attributes, in that to 
which @z6Tns is attributed, but never absolute essential 
Deity. Thus Lucian (De Oal. 17) attributes @svorns to 
Hephestion, when after his death Alexander would have 
raised him to the rank of a god; and Plutarch speaks 
of the Osworns ths Wuyxijs (De Plac. Phil. v. 1; cf. De Is. et 
Os. 2; Sull. 6), with various other passages to the like 
effect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether this 
distinction was intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, 
by St. Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church—the Greek Fathers 
using never Ozorns, but always Georns, as alone adequately 
expressing the essential Godhead of the Three several 
Persons in the Holy Trinity. 
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§ iii. “cepov, vads. 
We have in our Version only the one word ‘temple,’ for 
both of these; nor is it easy to perceive in what manner 
we could have marked the distinction between them; 
which is yet a very real one, and one the marking of 
which would often add much to the clearness and precision 
of the sacred narrative. (See Fuller, Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, p. 427.) ‘Iepov (=templum) is the whole com- 
pass of the sacred enclosure, the téuevos, including the 
outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and other buildings 
subordinated to the temple itself; ai ofcodopat tod tepod 
(Matt. xxiv. 1). But vaos (=‘ edes’), from vaiw, ‘ habito,’ 
as the proper habitation of God (Acts vil. 485; xvii. 24; 
1 Corn vi. 19); the olxos tod @cod (Matt. xii. 4; cf. Exod. 
Xxiil. 19), the German ‘ duom’ or ‘ domus,’ is the temple 
itself, that by especial right so called, being the heart and 
centre of the whole; the Holy, and the Holy of Holies, 
called often dyiacua (1 Mace. i. 37; ill. 45). This dis- 
tinction, one that existed and was acknowledged in profane 
Greek and with reference to heathen temples, quite as 
much as in sacred Greek and with relation to the temple 
of the true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183; Thucydides, 
iv.90 [Tadpov pév KUKAw TrEpl TO Lepov Kal TOV VEewY ExKaTTTOY | 5 
y. 18; Acts xxix. 24, 27), is, I believe, always assumed in 
all passages relating to the temple at Jerusalem, alike by 
Josephus, by Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in 
the N. T. Often indeed it is explicitly recognized, as by 
Josephus (Antt. vili. 3. 9), who, having described the build- 
ing of the vads by Solomon, goes on to say: vaovd & wOsv 
tepov @xodounoey év Tetpaysvp oxyuatt. In another pas- 
sage (Antt. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share in the 
rebuilding of God’s house (cvycatacxevdcas Tov vadr). 
This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2); but, according to 
his account, it was permitted to them dgixvoupevors sis 76 
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Lepov o¢Bew tov Odv—a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, 
who might not, under penalty of death, pass beyond their 
own exterior court (Acts xxi. 29, 30; Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 
ar). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with advantage 
on several passages in the N.T. When Zacharias entered 
into “ the temple of the Lord” to burn incense, the people 
who waited his return, and who are described as standing 
“‘ without”? (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the temple 
too, that is, in the ‘eeov, while he alone entered into the 
vads, the ‘temple’ in its more limited and auguster sense. 
We read continually of Christ teaching “in the temple” 
(Matt. xxvi. 55; Luke xxi. 37; John viii. 20); and we are 
at a loss to understand how long conversations could there 
have been inaintained, without interrupting the service 
of God. But this ‘temple’ is ever the igpdv, the porches 
and porticoes of which were excellently adapted to such 
purposes, as they were intended for them. Into the vads 
the Lord never entered during his ministry on earth; nor 
indeed, being made under the law, could He have so done, 
the right of such entry being reserved for the priests alone. 
It need hardly be said that the money-changers, the buyers 
and sellers, with the sheep and oxen, whom the Lord drives 
out, He repels from the ‘epdv, and not from the vads. 
Irreverent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so called 
(Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). On the other hand, when 
we read of another Zacharias slain “ between the temple 
and the altar” (Matt. xxiii. 35), we have only to remember 
that ‘temple’ is vads here, at once to get rid ofa difficulty, 
which may perhaps have presented itself to many—this 
namely, Was not the altar i the temple? how then could 
any locality be described as between these two? In the 
igpov, doubtless, was the brazen altar to which allusion is 
here made, but not in the vads: “in the court of the house 
of the Lord” (cf. Josephus, Anté. viii. 4. 1), where the 
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sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this 
murder, but not in the vady itself. Again, how vividly 
does it set forth to us the despair and defiance of Judas, 
that he presses even into the vads itself (Matt. xxvii. 5), 
‘into the ‘adytum’ which was set apart for the priests 
alone, and there casts down before them the accursed price 
of blood! Those expositors who affirm that here vads 
stands for ‘gpov, should adduce some other pane in 
which the one is put for the other, 


§ iv. éautide, 2déyyw. (aitia, Edeyxos.) 

One may ‘rebuke’ another without bringing the rebuked 
to a conviction of any fault on his part; and this, either 
because there was no fault, and the rebuke was therefore 
unneeded or unjust; or else because, though there was 
such fault, the rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender 
to own it; and in this possibility of ‘rebuking’ for sin, 
without ‘convincing’ of sin, lies the distinction between 
these two words. In émitiyudy lies simply the notion of 
rebuking ; which word can therefore be used of one un- 
justly checking or blaming another; in this sense Peter 
“began to rebuke’ Jesus (jpEato émitiadv, Matt. xvi. 22; 
ef. xix. 13; Luke xviii. 39) :—or ineffectually, and without 
any profit to the person rebuked, who is not thereby 
brought to see his sin; as when the penitent thief ‘ 
buked’ (éreriwa) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 40; 
ef. Mark ix. 25). But éd¢yyew is a much more pregnant 
word; it is so to rebuke another, with such effectual 
wielding of the victorious arms of the truth, as to bring 
him, if not always to a confession, yet at least to a con- 
viction, of his sin (Job v. 17; Prov. xix. 25), just as in 
juristic Greek, é\¢yyew is not merely to reply to, but to 
refute, an opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, what a 
light does it throw on a multitude of passages in the N. T.; 
and how much deeper a meaning does it give them. Thus 
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our Lord could demand, “Which of you convinceth 
(2\éyyet) Me of sin?” (John viii. 46). Many ‘rebuked’ 
Him; many laid sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 3; John ix. 
16) ; but none brought sin home to his conscience. Other 
passages also will gain from realizing the fulness of the 
meaning of édéyxyew, as John iii. 20; viii. 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 25; but above all, the great passage, John xvi. 8; 
“When He [the Comforter] is come, He will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment:” for 
so we have rendered the words, following in our ‘reprove’ 
the Latin ‘arguet ;’ although few, I think, that have in 
any degree sought to sound the depth of our Lord’s words, 
but will admit that ‘convince,’ which unfortunately our 
Translators have relegated to the margin, would have been 
the preferable rendering, giving a depth and fulness of 
meaning to this work of the Holy Ghost, which ‘reprove’ 
in some part fails to express.' ‘‘He who shall come in 
my room, shall so bring home to the world its own ‘sin,’ 
my perfect ‘righteousness,’ God’s coming ‘judgment,’ shall 
so ‘ convince ’ it of these, that it shall be obliged itself to 
acknowledge them; and in this acknowledgment may find, 
shall be in the right way to find, its own blessedness and 
salvation.” See more on édéyyew in Pott’s Wurzel Worter- 
buch, vol. ill. p. 720. 


Between aitia and ZAeyyos, which last in the N. T. 
is found only at Heb. xi. 1 and 2 Tim. iii. 16, a difference 
of a similar character exists. Aétéa is an accusation, 
but whether false or true the word does not attempt to 
anticipate; and thus it could be applied, indeed it was 
applied, to the accusation made against the Lord of Glory 
Himself (Matt. xxvii. 37) ; but eyyos implies not merely 

1 Lampe gives excellently well the force of this eheyge: ‘Opus Doc- 
toris, qui veritatem quee hactenus non est agnita ita ad conscientiam etiam 
renitentis demonstrat, ut victas dare manus cogatur.’ See an admirable 


discussion on the word, especially as here used, in Archdeacon Hare's 
Mission of the Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 528-544. 
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the charge, but the truth of the charge, and further the ma- 
nifestation of the truth of the charge; nay more than all 
this, very often also the acknowledgment, if not outward, 
yet inward, of its truth on the part of the accused; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest opera- 
tion not merely to assert itself, and to silence the adversary, 
but to silence him by convincing him of his error. Thus 
Job can say of God, aAjOea cat EXeyyos Tap’ adtov (xxiii. 7); } 
and Demosthenes (Con. Androt. p. 600) : [ldumronv Aoidopia 
Te Kal aitia Keywpiopévoy éotiv éréyxou" aitla péev yap 
gotw, bray Tis WAS yYpnodmevos oy un Tapdoyntar TloTLW, 
av Neyer" EXayyos O¢, dtav wv ap lr Tis Kal TAaANOES Omod SelEn. 
Cf. Aristotle (Rhet. ad Alex. 13): “EXeyyos tore pav 6 mr 
Suvaroy ddrws ExEtv, GN oTwS, Os uss A€yousv. By our 
serviceable distinction between ‘convict’ and ‘ convince’ 
we maintain a difference between the judicial and the 
moral édeyyos. Both indeed will flow together into one 
in the last day, when every condemned sinner will be at 
once ‘convicted’ and ‘ convinced ;’ which all is implied in 
that “he was speechless” of the guest found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 12; ef. 
Rom. iii. 4). 


Sv. dvadnpa, avadeua. 


THERE are not a few who have affirmed these to be merely 
different spellings of the same word, and indifferently 
used. Were the fact so, their fitness for a place ina book 
of synonyms would of course disappear; difference as well 
as likeness being necessary for this. Thus far indeed 
these have right—namely, that ava@nua and dvdbeua, like 
stpnua and edpsua, érlOnua and éeridewa, must severally be 
regarded as having been once no more than different pro- 


1 Therefore Milton could say (P. L. x. 84): 
* Conviction to the serpent none belongs ;’ 


this was a grace reserved for Adam and Eve, as they only were capable 
of it. 
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nunciations, which issued in different spellings, of one 
and the same word. Nothing, however, is more common 
than for slightly diverse pronunciations of the same word 
finally to settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different orthographies, and different domains of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated to them- 
selves; and which henceforth they maintain in perfect in- 
dependence one of the other. I have elsewhere given nume- 
rous examples of the kind (English Past and Present, 8th 
edit. pp. 147-152); and a very few may here suffice: 
Opacos and Oapoos,'! ‘ Thrax’ and ‘ Threx,’ ‘rechtlich ’ and 
‘redlich, ‘fray’ and ‘frey,’ ‘harnais’ and ‘harnois,’ 
‘allay’ and ‘alloy,’ ‘mettle’ and ‘metal. That which 
may be affirmed of all these, may also be affirmed of 
avdOnua and avafeua. Whether indeed these words had 
secured each a domain of meaning of its own was debated 
with no little earnestness and heat by some of the great 
early Hellenists, and foremost names among these are 
ranged on either side; Salmasius among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in Hellenistic 
Greek ; Beza among those who denied it. Perhaps here, 
as in so many cases, the truth did not absolutely lie with 
the combatants on either part, but lay rather between 
them, though much nearer to one part than the other; 
the most reasonable conclusion, after weighing all the 
evidence on either side, being this—that such a distinction 
of meaning did exist, and was allowed by many, but was 
by no means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek avd9nya is quite the predominant 
form, the only one which Attic writers allow (Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 249, 4453 Paralip. p. 391). It is there 
the technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or other- 
wise exposed to view in their temples, all by the Romans 


1 Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34, 35): 
Opdcos dé, Odparos mpos Ta pr) TOApNTEa. 
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termed ‘donaria,’ as tripods, crowns, vases of silver or 
gold, and the like, were called; these being in this way. 
separated for ever from all common and profane uses, and 
openly dedicated to the honour of that deity, to whom 
they were presented at the first (Xenophon, Anab. v. 3. 5; 
Pausanias, x. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, a new thought demanded to find utterance. Those 
Scriptures spoke of two ways in which objects might be 
holy, set apart for God, devoted to Him. The children of 
Israel were devoted to Him; God was glorified in them : 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him; God was 
glorified on them. This awful fact that in more ways 
than one things and persons might be 077 (Lev. xxvii. 28, 
29)—that they might be devoted to God for good, and for 
evil; that there was such a thing as being “accursed to 
the Lord” (Josh. vi. 17; cf. Deut. xiii. 16; Num. xxi. 1-3); 
that of the spoil of the same city a part might be conse- 
crated to the Lord in his treasury, and a part utterly 
destroyed, and yet this part and that be alike dedicated to 
Him (Josh. vi. 19, 21), “sacred and devote” (Milton) ;— 
this claimed its expression and utterance now, and found 
it in the two uses of one word; which, while it remained 
the same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And here let it 
be observed, that they who find separation from God as 
the central idea of dvafzua (Theodoret, for instance, on 
Rom. ix. 3: 70 dvabeya Surdiv eye thy Sidvovav* Kab yap TO 
apispwopuevov TO O@ avdOnua dvowatetas, Kai TO TovTOV aNAO- 
TpLov THY avTHY FYE. Tpoonyoplav),—are quite unable to 
trace a common bond of meaning between it and dvdOnyua, 
which last is plainly separation to God; or to show the 
point at which they diverge from one another; while there 
is no difficulty of the kind when it is seen that separation 
to God is in both cases implied.! 


* Flacius Ilyricus (Clavis Script. s. vy. Anathema) excellently explains 
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Already in the Septuagint and in the Apocryphal 
books we find dvd@nua and dvdOeua beginning to dis- 
engage themselves from one another, and from a confused 
and promiscuous use. How far, indeed, the distinction is 
observed there, and whether universally, it is hard to 
determine, from the variety of readings in various editions ; 
but in one of the later critical editions (that of Tischen- 
dorf, 1850), many passages (such for instance as Judith 
xvi. 19; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; 2 Macc. ii. 13); which appear 
in some earlier editions negligent of the distinction, are 
found observant of it. In the N. T. the distinction that 
ava0nua is used to express the ‘ sacrum’ in a better sense, 
avaOeua in a worse, is invariably maintained. It must be 
allowed, indeed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer; he may attribute to 
hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinction ; 
ava@nwa occurring only once: ‘Some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts” (ava@y- 
pact, Luke xxi. 5; even here Codd. A and D and Lach- 
mann read dvabguacr); and avadeua no more than six 
times (Acts xxiii. 14; Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8, 9). So far however as these uses reach, they 
confirm this view of the matter; while if we turn to the 
Greek Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed neglect- 
ing the distinction; but others, and these of the greatest 
among them, not merely implicitly allowing it, as does 
Clement of Alexandria (Coh. ad Gen. 4: di aOnua yeyovayev 
T® O«@ vrep Xpictov: where the context plainly shows 
the meaning to be, ““we have become a costly offering to 


the manner in which the two apparently opposed meanings unfold them- 
selves from a single root’: ‘ Anathema igitur est res aut persona Deo obli- 
gata aut addicta ; sive quia Ki ab hominibus est pietatis caus& oblata: 
sive quia justitia Dei tales, ob singularia aliqua piacula veluti in suos 
carceres poenasque abripuit, comprobante et declarante id etiam hominum 
sententia. . . . Duplici enim de causa Deus vult aliquid habere; vel tan- 
quam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatum; vel tanquam sibi exosum 
susque ire ac castigationi subjectum ac debitum.’ 


C 
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God”); but explicitly recognizing the distinction, and 
tracing it with accuracy and precision ; see, for instance, 
Chrysostom, Hom. xvi. in Rom., as quoted by Suicer (Thes. 
8. Vv. avabeua). 

And thus, putting all which has been urged together, 
—the anterior probability, drawn from the existence of 
similar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different meanings 
attached to them; the wondrous way in which the two 
aspects of dedication to God, for good and for evil, are 
thus set out by slightly different forms of the same word; 
the fact that every passage in the N. T., where the words 
occur, falls in with this scheme; the usage, though not 
perfectly consistent, of later ecclesiastical books,—I cannot 
but conclude that dva@nua and dvadeua are employed not 
accidentally by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in 
different senses ; but that St. Luke uses dva6nya (xxi. 5), 
because he intends to express that which is dedicated to 
God for its own honour as well as for God’s glory ; St. Paul 
uses ava0eua because he intends that which is devoted to 
God, but devoted, as were the Canaanites of old, to his 
honour indeed, but its own utter loss; even as in the end 
every intelligent being, capable of knowing and loving 
God, and called to this knowledge, must be either dvdOnua 
or avdeua to Him (see Witsius, Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, 
sqq-; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, sqq. ; Fritzsche on 
Rom. ix. 3; Hengstenberg, Christologie, 2nd ed. vol. iii. 
p: 655; Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch, 2nd ed. 


p- 550). 

§ vi. mpodyteva, pavTevowat. 
IIpopntevw is a word of constant occurrence in the N, T.; 
pavrevowar occurs but once, namely at Acts xvi. 16; where, 
of the girl possessed with the “spirit of divination,” or 
‘spirit of Apollo,” it is said that she “ brought her masters 
much gain by soothsayimg ” (wavtevowévn). The abstinence 
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from the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing a 
notable example of that instinctive wisdom wherewith 
_ the inspired writers abstain from words, whose employ- 
ment would have tended to break down the distinction 
between heathenism and revealed religion. Thus edédar- 
povia, although from a heathen point of view a religious 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the deity, 
is yet never employed to express Christian blessedness ; 
nor could it fitly have been thus employed, daiuwv, which 
supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. In like 
manner apety, the standing word in heathen ethics for 
‘virtue,’ is of very rarest occurrence in the N. T.; it is 
found but once in all the writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; 
and where else (which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), 
it is in quite different uses from those in which Aristotle 
employs it.!. In the same way 7@, which gives us ‘ ethics,’ 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indicates that 
its absence elsewhere is not accidental, this: once is in a 
quotation from a heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 33). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fitness in 
the selection and exclusion of words, we meet with zpo¢7- 
reve as the constant word in the N. T. to express the 
prophesying by the Spirit of God: while directly a sacred 
writer has need to make mention of the lying art of 
heathen divination, he employs this word no longer, but 
pavrevecOat in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; Deut. 
xviii. 10). What the essential difference between the two 
things, ‘prophesying’ and ‘soothsaying,’ ‘ weissagen ’ 
(from ‘ wizan’=‘ wissen’) and ‘wahrsagen,’ is, and why it 
was necessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we shall 
best understand when we have considered the etymology 
of one, at least, of the words. But first, it is almost need- 

1 ¢Verbum nimium humile,’—as Beza, accounting for its absence, 
says,—‘ si cum donis Spirittis Sancti comparatur.’ 
c2 
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less at this day to warn against what was once a very 
common error, one in which many of the Fathers shared 
(see Suicer, s. v. tpopyrns), namely a taking of the mpo in 
mpopytevay and mpodyrns as temporal, which it is not any 
more than in rpégacvs, and finding as the primary mean- 
ing of the word, he who declares things before they come 
to pass. This foretelling or foreannouncing may be, and 
often is, of the office of the prophet, but is not of the 
essence of that office; and this as little in sacred as in 
classical Greek. The zpodyrns is the outspeaker; he who 
speaks out the counsel of God with the clearness, energy 
and authority which spring from the consciousness of 
speaking in God’s name, and having received a direct 
anessage from Him to deliver. Of course all this appears 
in weaker and indistincter form in classical Greek, the 
word never coming to its full rights until used of the 
prophets of the true God. But there too the rpodyrns is 
the ‘interpres Deorum;’ thus Huripides (Bacch. 211): 
eet ov péyyos, Teupecia, 708 oy opds, éym mpodytns cou 
Aoywr yer oouat: and Pindar (Fragm. 15), wavtevéo, Moica, 
mpopatevow & éyw: while in Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 
52) he is defined as épunvevs Ocod, and again, dpyavov 
cod zotw HxodY, Kpovdpevoy Kal MAyTTOmEVoY aopdtws tT’ 
avtod. From signifying thus the interpreter of the gods, 
or of God, the word abated a little of the dignity of its 
meaning, and zpodytns was no more than as interpreter 
ina more general sense; thus compare Plato, Phedr. 
262 d; Lucian, Vit. Auct. 8d. But it needs not to follow 
further the history of the word, as it moves outside the 
circle of Revelation. Nor fares it otherwise within this 
circle. Of the wpodnrns alike of the Old Testament and 
of the New we may with the same confidence affirm that 
he is not primarily, but only accidentally, one who foretells 
things future ; being rather one who, having been taught 
of God, speaks out his will (Deut. xviii. 18; Isai. i.; Jer. i.; 
Ezek. ii.; 1 Cor. xiv. 3). 
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In pwavtevoua we are introduced into quite a different 
sphere of things. The word, connected with partis, is 
through it connected, as Plato has taught us, with pavia 
and paivouat. It will follow from this, that it contains 
a reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, the 
temporary madness, under which those were, who were 
supposed to be possessed by the god, during the time that 
they delivered their oracles; this mantic fury of theirs 
displaying itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, 
the hair flying, as in other tokens of a.more than natural 
agitation.’ It is quite possible that these symptoms were 
sometimes produced, as no doubt they were often aggra- 
vated, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls, and the like, by 
the inhalation of earth-vapours, or by other artificial excite- 
ments (Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 48). Yet no one who believes 
that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of idolatry, but 
will acknowledge that there was often much more in these 
manifestations than mere trickeries and frauds; no one 
with any insight into the awful mystery of the false 
religions of the world, but will see in these symptoms 
the result of an actual relation in which these persons 
stood to a spiritual world—a spiritual world, it is: true, 
which was not above them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing of this 
mantic fury, except to condemnit. “ The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 323 cf. 
Chrysostom, In Ep.1 ad Cor. Hom. 29, ad init.). The true 
prophet, indeed, speaks not of himself; mpodrrns yap idvov 
ovdsv atropOeryyetat, GddrOTpia OF TdvTAa, UTNXODVTOS FTEpov 

1 Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of the 
Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with reason, such a 
superiority here, in that the Latin had ‘divinatio,’ a word embodying the 
divine character of prophecy, and the fact that it was a gift of the gods, 
where the Greek had only pavtixy, which, seizing not the thing itself at 
any central point, did no more than set forth one of the external signs 
which accompanied its giving (De Divin. i. 1): ‘Ut alia nos melius multa 
quam Greeci, sic huic preestantissime rei nomen nostri a dives; (reeci, ut 
Plato interpretatur, a fwrore duxerunt.’ 
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(Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 52 d; cf. Plutarch, Amat. 16); 
he is rapt out of himself; he is ev [Ivevwate (Rev. i. 10) 5 
ev éxatdoe (Acts xi. 5); tro IIvedpatos ‘Ayiou depopmevos 
(2 Pet. i. 21), which is much more than ‘moved by the 
Holy Ghost,’ as we have rendered it; rather ‘ getrieben,’ 
‘as De Wette (cf. Knapp, Script. Var. Argum. p. 33) ; he is 
OcoAnt Tos (Cyril of Alexandria); and we must not go so 
far in our opposition to heathen and Montanist error as 
to deny this, which some, above all those engaged in 
controversy with the Montanists, St. Jerome for example, 
have done (see the masterly discussion on this subject in 
Hengstenberg’s Christologie, 2nd ed., vol. ii. part 2, pp. 
158-188). But then he is lifted above, not set beside, his 
every-day self. Itis not discord and disorder, but a higher 
harmony and a diviner order, which are introduced into 
his soul; so that he is not as one overborne in the region 
of his lower life by forces stronger than his own, by an 
insurrection from beneath: but his spirit is lifted out of 
that region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, than 
any in which at other times it is permitted him to breathe. 
All that he before had still remains his, only purged, 
exalted, quickened by a power higher than his own, but 
yet not alien to his own; for man is most truly man when 
he is most filled with the fulness of God.! Even within 
‘the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior dignity of the 
mpog¢yntns to the wdavtis was recognized; and recognized 
on these very grounds. Thus there is a well-known 
passage in the Timeus of Plato (71 e, 72 a, b), where 
exactly for this reason, that the udvts is one in whom 
all discourse of reason is suspended, who, as the word 
itself implies, more or less rages, the line is drawn broadly 
and distinctly between him and the wpodyrns, the former 
being subordinated to the latter, and his utterances only 


1 See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy: ch. 4, 


The Difference of the true prophetical Spirit from all Enthusiastical 
Imposture. 
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allowed to pass after they have received the seal and 
approbation of the other. Often as it has been cited, it 
may be yet worth while to cite it, at least in part, once 
“more: 70 Tay Tpohytav yévos él tots évOéous wavTelais KpiTas 
émixatiaTavar vdpos* ods udvtets érovoudtoval Ties, TO TAY 
nyvonkotes OTe THS OV aivuypwav ovto. dryuns Kal favtdcews 
troKpital Kab ovTL pavTes, mpopyntar b2 TY pwavTEevomevwv 
duxaidtata dvouatow7’ dv. The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently em- 
bodied by the Christian Church in the fact that, while it 
assumed the wpogytevew to itself, it ascribed the pavrev- 
eGae to that heathenism which it was about to displace 
and overthrow. 


§ vii. Tiepia, Kdraors. 
Or these words the former occurs but once in the N. T. 
(Heb. x. 29; cf. Acts xxii. 5 ; xxvi. 11), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46; 1 John iv. 18): but the verb tiuo- 
pety twice (Acts xxii. 5; xxvi. 11); and xoAafev as often 
(Acts iv. 21; 2 Pet. ii. 9). In tewwpia, according to its 
classical use, the vindicative character of the punishment 
is the predominant thought; it is the Latin ‘ vindicatio,’ 
by Cicero (Inv. il. 22) explained as that act ‘ per quam vim 
et contumeliam defendendo aut ulciscendo propulsamus a 
nobis, et a nostris ; et per quam peccata punimus ;’ punish- 
ment as satisfying the inflicter’s sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the violated law. 
Herein its meaning agrees with its etymology, being from 
Tian, and odpos,, dpdw, the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour ; ‘ Hhrenstrafe’ it has been rendered in German, 
or better, ‘ Ehrenrettung, die der Ehre der verletzten 
Ordnung geleistete Genugthuung’ (Delitzsch). In xodaous, 
on the other hand, is more the notion of punishment as it 
has reference to the correction and bettering of the offender 
(see Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 1; Josephus, Antt. ii. 6. 8); it is 
‘ castigatio,’ and naturally has for the most part a milder 
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use than tyuwpia. Thus Plato (Protag. 323 ¢€) joins 
Kordoes and vovetnoes together: and the whole passage 
to the end of the chapter is eminently instructive as to 
the distinction between the words: ovdels KoNaler Tovs 
Gdixobvtas 6t. Hdiknoev, GoTLs py waTEp Onpiov adoyioTws 
TLMOpPELTAaL, . . . GAA TOD péeAXovTOs Yap wa pr) adOis 
aduxnon; the same change in the words which he employs, 
occurring again twice or thrice in the sentence; with all 
which may be compared what Clement of Alexandria has 
said, Strom. iv. 24; and again vii. 16, where he defines 
KOAGoELS AS peplxal TaLdgial, and Tiwwpla AS KaKOD avTaTrO- 
docis. And this is Aristotle’s distinction (Rhet. i. 10): 
Siadgpes 88 Tywwpla Kal Kodacis* 7 pay yap Kodacis TOU 
macxovtos svexd zoTw* 7 68 Tiuwpla, Tod TroLodYTOS, iva aTo- 
mrnpwobn: cf. Hthic. Nic. iv. 5: tywwpla waver THs dpyns, 
NHdovnv avTl THs AUTNS zu7roLodaa. It is to these and similar 
definitions that Aulus Gellius refers when he says (Noct. 
Att, vi. 14): ‘Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere causas 
existimatum est. Una est que vovdecia, vel Kodacrs, vel 
mapaiveos dicitur; cum poena adhibetur castigandi atque 
emendandi gratia; ut is qui fortuito deliquit, attentior 
fiat, correctiorque. Altera est quam ii, qui vocabula ista 
curiosius diviserunt, tiwwpiay appellant. Ha causa animad- 
vertendi est, cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in quem est 
peccatum, tuenda est, ne preetermissa animadversio con- 
temtum ejus pariat, et honorem levet: idcircoque id ei 
vocabulum a conservatione honoris factum putant.’ There 
is a profound commentary on these words in Géschel’s 
Zerstreute Blitter, part 2, p. 343-360; compare too an 
‘instructive note in Wyttenbach’s Animadd. im Plutarch. 
VOL, xi. p. 776. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to attempt 
to transfer this distinction in its entireness to the words 
as employed in the N. T. The xddaors aiwvios of Matt. 
xxv. 46, as it is plain, is no merely corrective, and there- 
fore temporary, discipline; cannot be any other than the 
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aGavatos tiwwpia (Josephus, B. J. ii. 8. 113 ef. Antt. xviii. 
I. 3, elpypos aidios), the aidioe tywpiar (Plato, Ax. 372 a), 
with which the Lord elsewhere threatens finally im- 
penitent men (Mark ix. 43-48) ; for in proof that «draous 
with xorafecOar had acquired in Hellenistic Greek this 
severer sense, and was used simply as ‘ punishment’ or 
‘torment,’ with no necessary underthought of the better- 
ing through it of him who endured it, we have only to 
refer to such passages as the following: Josephus, Antt. 
xv. 2. 2; Philo, De Agric. 9; Mart. Polycar. 2; 2 Mace. 
iv. 38; Wisd. xix. 4; and indeed to the words of St. Peter 
himself (2 Ep. ii. 9). This much, indeed, of Aristotle’s 
distinction still remains, and may be recognized in the 
scriptural usage of the words, that in xodacrs the relation 
of the punishment to the punished, in tiuwpia to the 
punisher, is predominant. 


§ vill. GAnOjs, adnOrvos. 
Tue Latin ‘ verax’ and ‘verus’ would severally represent 
adnOns and adnOivos, and in the main reproduce the dis- 
tinctions existing between them; indeed, the Vulgate does 
commonly by aid of these indicate whether of the two 
stands in the original; but we having lost, or nearly lost, 
‘very’ (vrai) as an adjective, retaining it only as an adverb, 
have ‘true’ alone whereby to render them both. It follows 
that the difference between the two disappears in our 
Version: and this by no fault of our Translators—uniess, 
indeed, they erred in not recovering ‘very,’ which was 
Wiclif’s common translation of ‘ verus’ (thus John xv. I, 
“1 am the verri vine”), and which to recover would not 
have been easy in their time (indeed they actually so use 
it at Gen. xxvii. 21, 24); as it would not be impossible in 
ours. We in fact do retain it in the Nicene Creed, where 
it does excellent service—‘ very God of very God’ (@zov 
adAnOcvov & Ocod dn Ocv0d). It would have been worth 
while to make the attempt, for the differences which we 
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now efface are most real. Thus God is ddnOys, and He is 
also adnOwos: but very different attributes are ascribed to 
Him by the one epithet, and by the other. He is admis, 
(John iii. 33; Rom. iii. 4;=‘verax’), inasmuch as He 
cannot lie, as He is dyevénjs (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speaking, 
and the truth-loving God (cf. Huripides, Ion, 1554). But 
He is ddn@uvds (1 Thess. i. 9; John xvii. 3; Isai. lxv. 16; 
=‘verus’), very God, as distinguished from idols and all 
other false gods, the dreams of the diseased fancy of man, 
with no substantial existence in the world of realities (cf. 
Athenzeus, vi. 62, where one records how the Athenians 
received Demetrius with divine honours: s en pdvos Geos 
adnOwds, of & Grou KaOevdovew, 7) atodnwodow, 7%) ovK Eict). 
“The adjectives in -c-vos express the material out of which 
anything is made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, 
of quality and origin, to the object denoted by the substan- 
tive from which they are derived. Thus £vA-i-vos means 
‘of wood,’ ‘ wooden ;’ [dotpd«--vos, ‘ of earth,’ ‘ earthen ; ’ 
vad-t-vos, ‘of glass,’ ‘glassen;?] and ddnG-1-vos signifies 
‘genuine,’ made up of that which is true [that which, in 
chemical language, has truth for its stuff and base]. This 
last adjective is particularly applied to express that which 
is all that it pretends to be; for instance, pure gold as 
opposed to adulterated metal” (Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
/p. 426). 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does not of 
necessity follow, that whatever may be contrasted with the 
adnOuvos must thereby be concluded to have no substantial 
existence, to be altogether false and fraudulent. Inferior 
and subordinate realizations, partial and imperfect antici- 
pations, of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest development ; 
and then to this last alone the title ddn@wes will be vouch- 
safed. Kahnis has said well (Abendmahl, p. 119): ‘’AXn- 
67s schliesst das Unwahre und Unwirkliche, ad7Owos das 
seiner Idee nicht Entsprechende auf. Das Mass des 
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ahnOys ist die Wirklichkeit, das des ddnOuwds die Idee. 
Bei a7Oys entspricht die Idee der Sache, bei dA7Ouds die 
Sache der Idee.’ Thus Xenophon affirms of Cyrus (Anab. 
1.9. 17), that he commanded ddOwov otpdtevua, an army 
indeed, an army deserving the name; but he would not 
have altogether refused this name of ‘army’ to inferior 
hosts; and Plato (Tim. 25 a), calling the sea beyond the 
Straits of Hercules, réAayos évtws, adnOwos mévtos, would 
say that it alone realized to the full the idea of the great 
ocean deep; cf. Rep. i. 347 d: 6 TO dvT. GAnOwos dpyov; 
and again vi. 499 c: adnOuwis pirocadias adnOivds Zows. We 
should frequently miss the exact force of the word, we 
might find ourselves entangled in serious embarrassments, 
if we understood adnOuvds as necessarily the true opposed 
to the false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear; as Origen (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it: adnOuos, mpds avte- 
dlacTuAHy cKLas Kal TUTOU Kal eixovos. Thus at Heb. viii. 2, 
mention is made of the ox«nv7 adnOuwy into which our great 
High Priest entered; which, of course, does not imply 
that the tabernacle in the wilderness was not also most 
truly pitched at God’s bidding, and according to the 
pattern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.); but only that 
it, and all things in it, were weak earthly copies of heavenly 
realities (avtituTa TOv adnOuer) ; the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else pertain- 
ing to the worldly sanctuary, being but the cna Tov ped- 
ovtwy ayabav, while the c@ya, the so filling up of these 
outlines that they should be bulk and body, and not 
shadow any more, was of Christ (Col. ii. 17).! 


‘This F. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 106) has well put: AAj@ea in 
Scriptura Sacr& interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati et men- 
dacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur typis et wmbris, ut eixay illis re- 
spondens, que veritas alio modo etiam gona vocatur a Spiritu 8. opposita 
ri oxida.’ Of. Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. iti. p. 317; vol. iv. pp. 548, 627 ; 
and Delitzsch: ‘Es ist Beiname dessen was seinem Namen und Begriffe im 
yollsten, tiefsten, uneingeschranktesten Sinne entspricht, dessen was das 
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So, too, when the Baptist announces, ‘The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ” 
(John i. 17), the antithesis cannot lie between the false and 
the true, but only between the imperfect and the perfect, 
the shadowy and the substantial. In like manner, the 
. Eternal Word is declared to be ro das To adnOwov (John 
i. 9), not denying thereby that the Baptist was also “a 
burning and a shining light” (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful are “lights in the world” (Phil. 11.15; Matt. v. 14), 
but only claiming for a greater than all to be “the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” ! 
Christ proclaims Himself 6 dpros 6 adnOwos (John vi. 32), 
not implying that the bread which Moses gave was not also 
“read of heaven ” (Ps. cv. 40), but only that it was such 
in a secondary inferior degree; it was not food in the 
highest sense, inasmuch as it did not nourish up unto 
eternal life those that ate it (John vi. 49). He is 2) dwrenos 
7 adnOwn (John xv. 1.), not thereby denying that Israel also 
was God’s vine (Ps. lxxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), but affirming that 
none except Himself realized this name, and all which this 
name implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1; Deut. xxxli. 32).? 
It would be easy to follow this up further; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe are 

drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The fact that 
was es heisst nicht blos relativ ist, sondern absolut; nicht blos materiell, 
sondern geistig und geistlich; nicht blos zeitlich, sondern ewig; nicht 
blos bildlich, d. h. vorbildlich, abbildlich, nachbildlich, sondern gegenbild- 
lich und urbildlich.’ 

‘ Lampe (¢r loc.): ‘Innuitur ergo hic oppositio tum luminarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israélitarum in Algypto, lux 
columnee in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali, que non nisi umbre 
fuere hujus verze lucis; tum eorum, qui falso se esse lumen hominum 
gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna Ecclesie Judaice, qui cum 
ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel ii. 31; tum denique verorum quoque 
luminarium, sed in minore gradu, queque omne suum lumen ab hoc 


Lunmine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, Doctores, Angeli lucis, ipse 
denique Joannes Baptista.’ 


* Lampe: ‘Christus est Vitis vera, . . . et qua talis preponi, quin et 
opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbolo in scriptis pro- 
pheticis pinguntur.’ 
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in the writings of this Evangelist adnOivds is used two and 
twenty times as against five times in all the rest of the 
N. T., he will scarcely esteem accidental. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the differences 
between these two words, we may affirm of the ans, that 
he fulfils the promise of his lips, but the adrn@vos the 
wider promise of his name. Whatever that name imports, 
taken in its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever 
according to that he ought to be, that he is to the full. 
This, let me further add, holds good of things no less than 
of persons. 


§ ix. Ospdrar, Soddr0s, SudKovos, olKérns, UTNpETNS. 
THE only passage in the N. T. in which Ospdr@v occurs is 
Heb. iii. 5: ‘‘And Moses verily was faithful in all his house, 
as @ servant” (ws Gepdrrwv). The allusion here to Num. 
xii. 7 is manifest, where the Septuagint has given Oepdarrwyv 
as its rendering of 73¥; it has done the same elsewhere 
(Hxod. iv. 10; Deut. ili. 24; Josh. i. 2), yet has not made 
this its constant rule, frequently rendering it not by 
Ozparwyv, but by dcddos, out of which latter rendering, no 
doubt, we have at Rev. xv. 3, the phrase, Mwto%s o d0tXos 
tod Ozod. It will not follow that there is no difference 
between dovAos and Oepdrrwv ; nor yet that there may not 
be occasions when the one word would be far more fitly 
employed than the other; but only that there are frequent 
occasions which do not require the bringing out into 
prominence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. The 
dovAos, opposed to érevOepos (I Cor. xii. 13; Rev. xiii. 16; 
xix. 18; Plato, Gorg. 502 d), having deomdrns (Tit. ii. 9), 
or in the N. T. more commonly «vp.os (Luke xii. 46), as its 
antithesis, is properly the ‘bond-man,’ from dé, ‘ligo,’ 
one that is in a pérmanent relation of servitude to another, 
his will altogether swallowed up in the will of the other ; 
Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 1. 4): of piv S00d0 GKOVTES TOLs 
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Scorrétais brnpetodor. He is this, altogether apart from 
any ministration to that other at any one moment rendered ; 
the Oeparrwv, on the other hand, is the performer of present 
services, with no respect to the fact whether as a freeman 
or slave he renders them; as bound by duty, or impelled 
by love; and thus, as will necessarily follow, there goes 
habitually with the word the sense of one whose services 
are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of the dodAos. Thus 
Achilles styles Patroclus his @epd7wv (Homer, II. xvi. 244), 
one whose service was not constrained, but the officious 
ministration of love; very much like that of the squire or 
page of the Middle Ages. Meriones is 0pd7rwv to Tdome- 
neus (xxlil. 113), Sthenelus to Diomed, while all the Greeks 
are Oepdmovtes "Apnos (ii. 110 and often; cf. Nagelsbach, 
Homer. Theologie, p. 280). So too in Plato (Symp. 203 c) 
Hros is styled the dxonrouvUos kai Gepdrrwv of Aphrodite; cf. 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 287, where the 0epd7ayv is contrasted with 
the dpdorns. With all which agrees the definition of 
Hesychius (of év deutépa ta£et hidov), of Ammonius (of t7ro- 
tetaypsvot piror), and of Hustathius (Trav dirwv of dSpacti- 
kwtepo). Inthe verb Oeparevew (=‘curare’), as distin- 
guished from dovAgvev, and connected with ‘ faveo,’ ‘ foveo,’ 
@arrw, the nobler and tenderer character of the service 
comes still more strongly out. It may be used of the 
physician’s watchful tendance of the sick, man’s service 
of God, and is beautifully applied by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 
3. 9) to the care which the gods have of men. 

It will follow that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, calling Moses a Oepdrwv in the house of God 
(iii. 5), implies that he occupied a more confidential posi- 
tion, that a freer service, a higher dignity was his, than 
that merely of a doddos, approaching more closely to that 
of an okovduos in God’s house; and, referring to Num. xii. 
6-8, we find, confirming this ‘view, that an exceptional 
dignity is there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
dovrot of God; ‘egregius domesticus fidei tus’? Augustine 
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(Conf. xii. 23) calls him; cf. Deut. xxiv. 5, where he is 
oixérns kvpiov. In agreement with this we find the title 
Qepatwv Kupiov given to Moses (Wisd. x. 16), but to no 
other of the worthies of the old Covenant mentioned in 
the chapter; to Aaron indeed at xviii. 21. It would have 
been well if our Translators had seen some way to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here given to 
him who “ was faithful in all God’s house.” The Vulgate, 
which has ‘famulus,’ has at least made the attempt (so 
Cicero, ‘ famule Idee matris’); Tyndal, too, and Cranmer, 
who have ‘ minister,’ perhaps as adequate a word as the 
language affords. , 
Neither ought the distinction between dvaxovos and S00Xos 
to be suffered to escape in an English Version of the N. T. 
There is no difficulty in preserving it. Avdxovos, not from 
dua and xévis, one who in his haste runs through the dust—a 
mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the quantity of 
the antepenultima in d:axovos—is probably from the same 
root as has given us di@«w, ‘to hasten after,’ or ‘ pursue,’ 
and thus indeed means ‘a runner’ still (so Buttmann, Lewil. 
i. 219; but see Doderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. v. p. 135). The 
difference between drd«ovos on one side, and SodA0s and 
Ogparrwv on the other, is this—that didxoves represents the 
servant in his activity for the work (S:axovety 1, Eph. iii. 7 ; 
SudKkovos Tod evayyediov, Col. 1.23; 2 Cor. ili. 6); not in his 
relation, either servile, as that of the dodX0s, or more volun- 
tary, as in the case of the Osparrav, to a person. The attend- 
ants at a feast, and this with no respect to their condition 
as free or servile, are d:dxovoz (John ii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 13; ef. 
John xii. 2). The importance of preserving the distinction 
between SovAos and diaxovos may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2-14). In 
our Version the king’s “servants” bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his “servants” are bidden 
to cast out that guest who was without a wedding garment 
(ver. 13); but in the Greek, those, the bringers-in of the 
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guests, are So0A01: these, the fulfillers of the king’s sen- 
tence, are Sudxovo.—this distinction being a most real 
one, and belonging to the essentials of the parable; the 
SodAou being men, the ambassadors of Christ, who invite 
their fellow-men into his kingdom now, the d:dxovos angels, 
who in all the judgment acts at the end of the world 
evermore appear as the executors of the Lord’s will. The 
parable, it is true, does not turn on this distinction, 
yet these ought not any more be confounded than the 
SodAos and Oepictai of Matt. xiii. 27, 30; cf. Luke 
xix. 0A. 

Olxérns is often used as equivalent to doddos. It cer- 
tainly is so at 1 Pet. ii. 18; and hardly otherwise on the 
three remaining occasions on which it occurs in the N. T. 
(Luke xvi. 13; Actsx. 7; Rom. xiv. 4); nor does the Septu- 
agint (Exod. xxi. 27; Prov. xvii. 2) appear to recognize any 
distinction between them; the Apocrypha as little (Heclus. 
x.25). At the same time o/xérns (=‘ domesticus ’) does not 
bring out and emphasize the servile relation so strongly 
as dofXos does; rather contemplates that relation from a 
point of view calculated to mitigate, and which actually 
did tend very much to mitigate, its extreme severity. He 
is one of the household, of the ‘ family,’ in the older sense 
of this word; not indeed necessarily one born in the 
house; ofxoyevjs is the word for this in the Septuagint 
(Gen. xiv. 14; Hecles. ii. 7); ‘verna,’ identical with the 
Gothic ‘bairn,’ in the Latin; compare ‘criado’ in the 
Spanish ; but one, as I have said, of the family ; ol«érns 
gotly 0 Kata THY oiklav SiatpiBwv, Kav édevOepos 4, Kowvdv 
(Athenzeus, vi. 93); the word being used in the best times 
of the language with so wide a reach as to include wife 
and children; so in Herodotus (vill. 106, and often); 
while in Sophocles (Trach. 894) by the oixéras the children 
of Deianira can alone be intended. On the different 
names given to slaves and servants of various classes and 
degrees see Athenzus, as quoted above. 
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‘Yarnpétns, which only remains to be considered, is a 
word drawn originally from military matters; he is the 
rower (from épéccw, ‘remigo’), as distinguished from the 
soldier, on board a war-galley ; then the performer of any 
strong and hard labour; then the subordinate official who 
waits to accomplish the behests of his superior, as the 
orderly that attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyr. 
vi. 2, 13); the herald who carries solemn messages (Huri-: 
pides, Hec. 503). In this sense, as a minister to perform 
certain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark was 
their éanpérns (Acts xiii. 5); and in this official sense of 
lictor, apparitor, and the like, we find the word constantly, 
indeed predominantly used in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25; 
Luke iv. 20; John vii. 32; xviii. 18; Acts v.22). The 
mention of both d0dA0. and tmnpérae together (John xviii. 
18) would be alone sufficient to indicate that a difference 
is there observed between them; and from this difference 
it will follow that he who struck the Lord on the face 
(John xviii. 22) could not be, as some have supposed, the 
same whose ear the Lord had just healed (Luke xxii. 51), 
seeing that this was a dod)dos, that profane and petulant 
striker a dmnpérns, of the High Priest. The meanings of 
didxovos and bdmrnpétns are much more nearly allied; they 
do in fact continually run into one another, and there are 
innumerable occasions on which the words might be indif- 
ferently used ; the more official character and functions of 
the imnperns is the point in which the distinction between 
them resides. See the Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Minister. 


§ x. deaAda, poBos, evhaBea. 
Or these three words the first is used always in a bad 
sense; the second is a middle term, capable of a good 
interpretation, capable of an evil, and lying pretty evenly 
between the two; the third is quite predominantly used 
in a good sense, though it too has not altogether escaped 
being employed in an evil. 
D 
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Aeida, equivalent to the Latin ‘timor,’ and having 
Opacvrns or ‘foolhardiness’ for a contrary extreme (Plato, 
Tim. 87 a), is our ‘cowardice.’ It occurs only once in the 
N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; where Bengel says, exactly on what 
authority I know not, ‘ Est timor cujus cause potius in 
animo sunt quam foris;’ but deAdo at John xiv. 27; and 
Setdds at Matt. vili. 26; Mark iv. 40; Rev. xxi. 8: the deAor 
in this last passage being those who in time of persecution 
have, out of fear of what they should suffer, denied the faith; 
ef. Busebius, Hist. Eccl. viii. 3. It is joined to dvavdpeta 
(Plato, Phedr. 254 c; Legg. ii. 659 a), to Xevrotakla 
(Lysias, Orat. in Alcib. p. 140), to vyporns (Plutarch, 
Fab. Maz. 17), to %dvows (2 Mace. iii. 24); is ascribed 
. by Josephus to the spies who brought an ill report of the 
Promised Land (Antt. iii. 15. 1); being constantly set over 

against dvdpela, as SevAos over against avdpeios: for example, 
in the long discussion on valour and cowardice in Plato’s 

Protagoras, 360 d; and see the lively description of the 
deiNos in the Characters (27) of Theophrastus. Azra seeks 
to shelter its timidity under the mere honorable title of 
evraBeva! (Philo, De Fort. 739); pleads for itself that it is 
indeed dogdddesa (Plutarch, An. an Cor. App. Pej. 3; Philo, 
Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 11). 

@oPos, very often united with tpdouos (as at Gen. ix. 2; 
Deut. xi.-25. Hxod: xv. 6; 1 Cor’ ii3 5 Phil. 1.12), "ane 
answering to the Latin ‘metus,’ is, as has been said, a 
middle term, and as such used in the N. T. sometimes in 
a bad sense, but oftener in a good. Thus in a bad sense, 
Rom. vill. 15; 1 John iv. 18; ef, Wisd. xvii. 11; but ina 
good, Acts ix. 31; Rom. ili. 18; Hph. vi. 5; Phil. ii. 12; 
1 Pet.i.17. Being this pécor, Plato, in the Protagoras 
as referred to above, adds aicypds to it, as often as he 
would indicate the timidity which misbecomes a man. 


1 ¢ And call that providence, which we call flight.’—Drypmn, 
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On the distinction between ‘timor,’ ‘ metus,’ and ‘ formido’ 
see Donaldson, Complete Latin Grammar, p. 489. 
EvAdBa only occurs twice in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7 

[where see Bleek]; and xii. 28), and on each occasion 
signifies piety contemplated on the side in which it is .a 
fear of God. The image on which the word rests is that 
of the careful taking hold and cautious handling, the 
AauBaverOar, of some precious yet frail vessel, which with 
ruder or less anxious handling might easily be broken (i 
yap eAdBea cote ravta, Aristophanes, Aves, 377), as in 
that sublime funeral hymn of Balde on the young Austrian 
Empress— 

‘Quam manibus osseis tangit, 

Crystallinam phialam frangit, 

O inepta et rustica Mors, 

O caduca juvenculee sors !’ 
But such a carefulness and cautious prudence in the 
conducting of affairs (the word is joined by Plutarch to 
mpovoia, Marc. 9), springing as in part it will from a fear 
of miscarriage, easily lies open to the charge of timidity. 
Thus Demosthenes, who opposes: evAaBea to Opdcos (517), 
claims for himself that he was only evAaPys, where his 
enemies charged him with being dees and dtoXuwos: while 
in Plutarch (Fab. 17) edrAaBys and dveérmicTos are joined 
together. It is not wonderful then that fear should 
have come to be regarded as an essential element of 
evAdfeva, though for the most part no dishonorable fear, 
but such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero (Tusc. iv. 6): ‘Declinatio [a malis] 
si cum ratione fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur 
in solo esse sapiente; que autem sine ratione et cum 
exanimatione humili atque fractaé, nominetur metus.’ He 
has probably the definition of the Stoics in his eyes. 
These, while they disallowed $o80s as a md@os, admitted 
evAdBeva, which they defined as %&xduois odv AOyp (Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 18), into the circle of virtues ; 

D2 
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thus Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 116): tv 62 evrAdBeav 
[évavtiav dacly sivas] 76 $08, odcav sddoyov Exkdow’ 
poBnOncec Oar pv yap Tov coor ovdaunos, eUAAB7 A 7- 
ceo@ae 6€: and Plutarch (De Repugn. Store. 11) quotes 
their maxim: 76 yap evAaBeicbar copav iS:ov. Yet after 
all, these distinctions whereby they sought to escape the 
embarrassments of their ethical position, the admission 
for instance that the wise man might feel ‘suspiciones 
quasdam etiam ire affectuum,’ but not the ‘affectus’ 
themselves (Seneca, De Ird, i. 16; ef. Plutarch, De Virt. 

Mor. 9), were nothing worth; they had admitted the thing, 
’ and were now only fighting about words, with which to 
cover and conceal the virtual abandonment of their position, 
being dvowatopayo., as a Peripatetic adversary lays to their 
charge. See on this matter the full discussion in Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 7-9; and compare Augustine, 
De Civ. Dei, ix. 4. On the more distinctly religious aspect 
of <tad@ea there will be opportunity to speak here- 
after (§ 48). 


§ xi. Kaxia, caxonbea. 


Ir would be a mistake to regard caxéa in the N. T. as 
embracing the whole complex of moral evil. In this 
latitude no doubt it is often used; thus dpery and xaxia 
_are virtue and vice (Plato, Rep. 444 d); dpetal cal xaxiat 
virtues and vices (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12; Bthic. Nic. 
vii. 1; Plutarch, Con). Prec. 25, and often); while Cicero 
(Tusc. iv. 15) refuses to translate xaxia by ‘ malitia,’ 
choosing rather to coin ‘vitiositas’ for his need, and 
giving this as his reason: ‘Nam malitia certi cujusdam 
vitii nomen est, vitiositas omnium;’ showing plainly 
hereby that in his eye xaxia was the name, not of one 
vice, but of the viciousness which includes all vices. In 
the N. T., however, «axia is not so much viciousness as a 
special form of vice. Were it viciousness, other evil habits 
of the mind would be subordinated to it, as to a larger term 
covering the lesser; whereas in fact they are coordinated 
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with it (Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 1). We must 
therefore seek for it a more special meaning; and, com- 
paring it with sovnpia, we shall not err in saying that xax/a 
is more the evil habit of mind, the ‘ malitia,’ by which 
Cicero declined to render it, or, as he elsewhere explains it, 
‘versuta et fallax nocendi ratio’ (Nat. Deor. iii. 30; De Fin. 
ili. I1 in fine); while zovnpia is the active outcoming of the 
same. Thus Calvin says of xaxda (ph. iv. 31): ‘ Significat 
hoc verbo [Apostolus] anwmi pravitatem que humanitati 
et eequitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur,’ 
or as Cicero defines ‘ malevolentia’ (Tusc. Quest. iv. 9) : 
‘voluptas ex malo alterius sine emolumento suo.’ Our 
Hnglish Translators, rendering «axéa so often by ‘ malice’ 
(Hph. iv. 31; 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that 
they regarded it very much in this light. With this agrees 
the explanation of it by Theodoret on Rom. 1.: xaxiav 
Karel THY uyNs el TA YEipw poTrnV, Kal Tov éml BAAR TOD 
Téas ywopevov Aoyicuov. Not exactly but nearly thus the 
author of the Second Epistle which goes under Clement’s 
name warns us against xaxia as the forerunner (poodoi- 
mopos) of all other sins (§ 10). Compare the article Bosheit 
in Herzog” s Real-Encyclopddie. 

While xaxiéa occurs several times in the N. T., caxonJea 
occurs but once, namely in St. Paul’s long and terrible 
catalogue of the wickednesses with which the heathen 
world was filled (Rom. i. 29); but some four or five times in 
the Books of the Maccabees (3 Mace. iil. 22; vil. 3; 4 Macc. 
i. 43 iii. 4) 3 xaxoyOns there as well (4 Mace. i. 25; 11.16). We 
have translated it ‘malignity.2 When, however, we take 
it in this wider meaning, which none would deny that it 
very often has (Plato, Rep. i. 384 d; Xenophon, De Ven. 
xiii, 16), or in that wider still which Basil the Great gives 
it (Reg. Brev. Int. 77: KaxojGea wév gorw, ws Noyilouar, avr) 
4 mpoTn Kab Kexpuypevn Karla Tob nOovs), making it as he 
thus does, exactly to correspond to the ‘ill nature’ of our 
early divines (see my Select Glossary, s. v.), just as the 
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author of the Third Maccabees (iii. 22) speaks of some mH 
cuppuT@ Kkaxonbcia TO KadXOv aTwodpsevor, Sinvex@s O& eis 70 
adrov éxvevovtes, when, I say, its meaning is so far en- 
larged, it is very difficult to assign to it any domain of 
meaning which will not have been already preoccupied 
either by xaxia or wovnpia. I prefer therefore to under- 
stand xaxoynOea here in the more restricted meaning which 
it sometimes possesses. The Geneva Version has so done, 
rendering it. by a periphrasis, ‘“‘taking all things in the 
evil part;” which is exactly Aristotle’s definition, to whose 
ethical terminology the word belongs (Rhet. ii. 13): gore 
yap KaxonGea TO érl TO YElpov UToAauBavew GTravTa: OY, as 
Jeremy Taylor calls it, ‘a baseness of nature by which we 
take things by the wrong handle, and expound things 
always in the worst sense;’’ the ‘ malignitas interpre- 
tantium’ (Pliny, Hp. v. 7) ;* being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca (De Ira, ii. 24) so happily calls the ‘benigna, 
rerum estimatio.’? For precisely this use of xaxoyOws see 
Josephus, Antt. vii. 6.1; cf. 2 Sam. x. 3. This giving to 
all words and actions of others their most unfavorable 
interpretation Aristotle marks as one of the vices of the 
old, in that mournful, yet for the Christian most instruc- 
tive, passage, which has been referred to just now; they 
are kaxonGes and Kaxvrortot. We shall scarcely err then, 
taking xaxonGea, at Rom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning ; 
the position which it occupies in St. Paul’s list of sins 
entirely justifies us in regarding it as that peculiar form 
of evil which manifests itself in a malignant interpretation 
of the actions of others, a constant attribution of them to 
the worst imaginable motives. _ 

Nor should we take leave of kaxon@eva without noticing 
the deep psychological truth attested in this the secondary 

* Grotius: ‘Cum que possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in 
pejorem rapimus, contra quam exigit officium dilectionis.’ 

* How striking, by the way, this use of ‘interpretor,’ as ‘to interpret 
awry,’ in Tacitus (himself not wholly untouched with the vice), Pliny, 
and the other writers of their age. 
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meaning which it has obtained, namely, that the evil 
which we trace in ourselves makes us ready to suspect and 
believe evil in others. The xaxonOns, being himself of an 
evil 790s or moral habit, projects himself, and the motives 
which actuate him, into others round him, sees himself in 
them; for, according to our profound English proverb, ‘Ill 
doers are ill deemers ;’ and just as Love on the one side, 
in those glorious words of Schiller, 
‘delightedly believes 
Divinities, being dtself divine ;’ 
so that which is itself thoroughly evil finds it impossible 
to believe anything but evilin others (Job i. 9-11; ii. 4, 5). 
Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, who are themselves laying 
plots for the life of Telemachus, are persuaded that he 
intends at a banquet to mingle poison with their wine, and 
so to make an end of them all (Odyss. ii. 329, 330). Iago 
believes the world to be peopled with Iagoes, cannot con- 
ceive of any other type of humanity but his own. The 
reader of Plato will call to mind that remarkable passage 
in the Republic (iil. 409 a, b), where Socrates, showing 
how it is good for physicians to have been chiefly conver- 
sant with the sick, but not for teachers and rulers with 
bad men, accounts for the fact that young men, as yet in- 
corrupt, are ev7Ges rather than xaxonfes, on this ground, 
namely, dre ov« Eyovtes év EavTols Tapadeiypwata opovoTaly 
Tos Trovnpots. 
§ Xil. ayatdw, didréo. 

We have made no attempt to discriminate between these 
words in our English Version. And yet there is often a 
difference between them, well worthy to have been noted 
and reproduced, if this had lain within the compass of our 
language ; being very nearly equivalent to that between 
‘diligo’ and ‘amo’ in the Latin. To understand the 
exact distinction between these, will help us to understand 
that between those other which are the more immediate 
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object of our inquiry. For this we possess abundant 
material in Cicero, who often sets the words in instructive 
antithesis to one another. Thus, writing to one friend of 
the affection in which he holds another (Ep. Fam. xiii. 47) : 
‘Ut scires illum a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amart;’ and again (Ad Brut. 1): ‘L. Clodius valde me 
diligit, vel, ut gudatixwrepov dicam, valde me amat.’ From 
these and other like passages (there is an ample collection 
of them in Doderlein’s Latein. Synon. vol. iv. pp. 98 seq.), 
we might conclude that ‘ amare,’ which answers to ¢uAéiv, 
is stronger than ‘ diligere,’ which, as we shall see, corre- 
sponds to ayarav. This is true, but not all the truth. 
Ernesti has successfully seized the law of their several 
uses, when he says: ‘Diligere magis ad judicium, amare 
vero ad intimum animi sensum pertinet.’ So that, in fact, 
Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying,—‘I do not 
esteem the man merely, but I love him; there is something 
of the passionate warmth of affection in the feeling with 
which I regard him.’ 

It will follow, that while friend may desire rather 
‘amari’ than ‘diligi’ by his friend, there are aspects 
in which the ‘diligi’ is more than the ‘amari,’ the 
ayarac@a, than the quir<tcOa. The first expresses a 
more reasoning attachment, of choice and selection 
(‘ diligere ’=‘deligere’), from a seeing in the object upon 
whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard; or 
else from a sense that such is due toward the person so 
regarded, as being a benefactor, or the like; while the 
second, without being necessarily an unreasoning attach- 
ment, does yet give less account of itself to itself; is more 
instinctive, is more of the feelings or natural affections, 
implies more passion; thus Antonius, in the funeral dis- 
course addressed to the Roman people over the body of 
Cesar: épiudtnoate avtov ds matépa, Kal nYaTHoATE ws 
evepyétnv (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48). And see in Xenophon 
(Mem. ii. 7. 9. 12) two passages throwing much light on the 
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relation between the words, and showing how the notions 
of respect and reverence are continually implied in the 
ayanrav, which, though not excluded by, are still not in- 
volved in, the g:Asiv. Thus in the second of these, ai pév 
ws Kndswova éhirouy, 0 68 Ws @pedimwous Hyara. Out of this 
it may be explained, that while men are continually 
bidden dyarav rov @edv (Matt. xxii. 37; Luke x. 27; 1 Cor. 
vill. 3), and good men declared so to do (Rom. viii. 28; 
I Pet.i. 8; 1 John iv. 21), the diretv rov Ozov is commanded 
to them never. The Father, indeed, both ayard tov Tiov 
(John ili. 35), and also gure? tov Tiov (John v. 20); with 
the first of which statements such passages as Matt. iii. 
17, with the second such as John i. 18; Prov. viii. 22, 30, 
may be brought into connection. 

In almost all these passages of the N. T., the Vulgate, 
by the help of ‘diligo’ and ‘amo,’ has preserved a dis- 
tinction which we have let go. ‘This is especially to be 
regretted at John xxi. 15-17; for the passing there of the 
original from one word to the other is singularly instruc- 
tive, and should by no means escape us unnoticed. In 
that threefold “ Lovest thou Me?” which the risen Lord 
addresses to Peter, He asks him first, ayards we; At this 
moment, when all the pulses in the heart of the now peni- 
tent Apostle are beating with a passionate affection toward 
his Lord, this word on that Lord’s lips sounds far too cold ; 
to very imperfectly express the warmth of his affection 
toward Him. The question in any form would have been 
grievous enough (ver. 17); the language in which it is 
clothed makes it more grievous still.’ He therefore in his 
answer substitutes for the dyads of Christ the word of a 
more personal love, giA@ oe (ver. 15). And this he does 
not on the first occasion only, but again upon a second. 
And now at length he has triumphed; for when his Lord 


1 Bengel generally has the honour ‘rem acu tetigisse;’ here he has 
singularly missed the point and is wholly astray: ‘dyamay, amare, est 
necessitudinis et affectiis ; puAciv, diligere, judicii.’ 
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puts the question to him a third time, it is not ayamas 
any more, but ¢uAeis. All this subtle and delicate play of 
feeling disappears perforce, in a translation which either 
does not care, or is not able, to reproduce the variation in 
the words as it exists in the original. 

I observe in conclusion that gpws, égpav, épactys, never 
occur in the N. T., but the two latter occasionally in the 
Septuagint; thus éodv, Esth. ii. 17; Prov. iv. @3 épaorys 
generally in a dishonourable sense as ‘ paramour’ (Hzek. 
xvi. 33; Hos. ii. 5); yet once or twice (as Wisd. vill. 2) 
more honorably, not as=‘amasius,’ but ‘amator.’? Their 
absence is significant. Itis in part no doubt to be ex- 
plained from the fact that, by the corrupt use of the world, 
they had become so steeped in sensual passion, carried 
such an atmosphere of unholiness about them (see Origen, 
Prol. in Cant. Opp. tom. ili. pp. 28-30), that the truth of 
God abstained from the defiling contact with them; yea, 
devised a new word rather than betake itself to one of 
these. For it should not be forgotten that dydrn is a 
word born within the bosom of revealed religion: it occurs 
in the Septuagint (2 Sam. xili. 15; Cant. il. 4; Jer. ii. 2), 
and in the Apocrypha (Wisd. ili. 9); but there is no trace 
of it in any heathen writer whatever, and as little in Philo 
or Josephus; the utmost they attain to here is guAavOpwria 
and ¢iAadeA gia, and the last never in any sense but as the 
love between brethren in blood. But the reason may lie 
deeper still. "Epws might have fared as so many other 
words have fared, might have been consecrated anew, des- 
pite of the deep degradation of its past history ;! and there 
were tendencies already working for this in the Platonist 


1 On the attempt which some Christian writers had made to distinguish 
between ‘amor’ and ‘dilectio’ or ‘caritas,’ see Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
xiv. 7: ‘ Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectionem sive caritatem, aliud 
amorem. Dicunt enim dilectionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem 
in malo.’ He shows, by many examples of ‘dilectio’ and ‘diligo’ used 
in an ill sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ‘amor’ and ‘amo’ in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinction. 
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use of it, namely, as the longing and yearning desire after 
that unseen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which 
may here be everywhere traced ;! ovpavios %ows, Philo in 
this sense has called it (De Vit. Cont. 2; De Vit. Mos. 1). 
But in the very fact that pws (=o dewos (uepos, Sophocles, 
Trach. 476), did express this yearning desire (Euripides, 
Ion, 67), this longing after the unpossessed (in Plato’s ex- 
quisite mythus, Symp. 203 b, “Epws is the offspring of 
Ilevia), lay its deeper unfitness to set forth that Christian 
love, which is not merely the sense of need, of emptiness, 
of poverty, with the longing after fulness, not the yearn- 
ing after an unattained and here unattainable Beauty ; 
but a love to God and to man, which is the consequence of 
God’s love already shed abroad in the hearts of his people. 
The mere longing and yearning, and zpws at the best is no 
more, has given place, since the Incarnation, to the love 
which is not in desire only, but also in possession. That 
gows is no more is well expressed in the lines of Gregory 
Nazianzene (Carm. il. 34. 150, I51): 
Ilo @os & dpskis } Kadev 1) ut) KadOV, 
"E p ws O& Oepuds SvoKxabextos Te TOOvs. 


§ xili. @ddacca, Tédayos. 
@dnacca, being ‘ the agitated,’ or ‘ the disturbed,’ if it be 
indeed connected with tapdcow (Pott, Hiym. Forschungen, 
vol. ii. p. 56), like the Latin ‘mare,’ is the sea as con- 
trasted with the land (Gen. i. 10; Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts 
iv. 24); or perhaps more strictly as contrasted with the 
shore (see Hayman’s Odyssey, vol. 1. p. xxxili. Appendiz). 
Iléxayos, closely allied with wdd£, mdartvs, ‘plat,’ < plot,’ 
‘ flat,’ is the vast uninterrupted level and expanse of open 


1 T cannot regard as an evidence of such reconsecration the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, dd Rom. 7: 6 €uds epws éotaipwra. It is far more 
consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to take ¢pws swb- 
jectively here, ‘ My love of the world is crucified,’ ¢. e. with Christ; rather 
than objectively, ‘ Christ, the object of my love, is crucified.’ 
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water, the ‘altum mare,’! as distinguished from those 
portions of it broken by islands, shut in by coasts and 
headlands (Plutarch, Timol. 8).?- Breadth, and not depth, 
except as an accessory notion, and as that which will 
probably find place in this open sea, lies in the word ; 
thus Sophocles (Gd. Col. 659): paxpov 70 Sedpo méayos, 
ovde TA@TLuov: so too the murmuring Israelites (Philo, 
Vit. Mos. 35) liken to a wéAayos the illimitable sand-flats 
of the desert ;' and in Herodotus (ii. 92) the Nile overflow- 
ing Hegypt is said qwedayifew ta media, which yet it only 
covers to the depth of a few feet. A passage in the T'umeus 
of Plato (25, a, b) illustrates well the distinction between 
the words, where the title of médayos is refused to the 
Mediterranean Sea: which is but a harbour, with the 
narrow entrance between the Pillars of Hercules for its 
mouth; while only the great Atlantic Ocean beyond can 
be acknowledged as adnO.wos mévtos, Téharyos dvtws. Com- 
pare Aristotle, De Mun. 3; Meteorol. ii. 1: péovca & 7 
Odratra daiveras Kata tas otevorntas [the Straits of Gib- 
raltar], elzrou dua Tepiéyovcay yhv eis wuKpov &« weyddov ovva- 
yeTar wWeNayos. 

It might seem as if this distinction did not hold good 
on one of the two occasions upon which wédayos occurs 
in the N. T., namely Matt. xviii. 6: “It were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (kal katamovricOh 
év TO TEAGYEL THS Oadacons). But the sense of depth, which 
undoubtedly the passage requires, is here to be looked for 
in the katarovticOy :—rovtos (not in the N. T.), being 

: It need not be observed that, adopted into Latin, it has the same 
meaning : 

‘Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, maria undique et undique ceelum.’ 
Virgil, 4in. v. 8, 9. 

* Hippias, in the Protagoras of Plato (338 a), charges the eloquent 
sophist with a pevyew eis réAayos rev Adyar, droxpiarra yqv. This last 
idiom reappears in the French ‘ noyer la terre,’ applied to a ship sailing 
out of sight of land ; as indeed in Virgil's ‘ Pheeacum abscondimus arces,’ 
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connected with SaOos, BuOds (Exod. xv. 5), GévOos, perhaps 
the same word as this last, and implying the sea in its 
perpendicular depth, as wédayos (=‘eequor maris’), the 
same in its horizontal dimensions and extent. Compare 
Déderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. iv. p. 75. 


§ xiv. oxAnpos, avatnpos. 

In the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv.), the slothful 
servant charges his master with being cxdnpéds, “an hard 
man” (ver. 24); while in the corresponding parable of 
St. Luke it is adortnpés, “an austere man ” (xix. 21), which 
he accuses him of being. It follows that the words must 
be nearly allied in meaning ; but not that they are identical 
in this. 

XKdnpds, derived from cKé\rdw, cKrAHvar (=< arefacio’), 
is properly an epithet applied to that which through lack 
of moisture is hard and dry, and thus rough and dis- 
agreeable to the touch; nay more, warped and intractable, 
the ‘asper’ and ‘durus’ in one. It is then transferred 
to the region of ethics, in which it chiefly moves, express- 
ing there roughness, harshness, and intractability in the 
moral nature of a man. Thus Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 3) is 
oxdnpos, and no epithet could better express the evil con- 
ditions of the churl. Looking to the company which 
oxdnpos keeps, we find it associated with avyunpos (Plato, 
Symp. 195 d)3 avtituros(Theet. 155 a; Plutarch, De Pyth. 
Orac. 26); dpmetactpopos (Plato, Crat. 407 d); dypus 
(Aristotle, Hthic. iv. 8; Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 3); avyj- 
duvtos (Prec. Ger. Reip. 3) 3 amnvys (De Vit. Pud.); avé- 
paotos (De Adul. et Am. 19); tpayvs (De Lib. Ed. 18) ; amai- 
Sevtos (Alex. Virt. sew Fort. Or. i. 5); atpertos (Diogenes 
Laértius, vii. 1. 64,117); abnveaorys (Philo, De Septen. 1) ; 
avOddns (Gen. xlix. 3); movnpos (I Sam. xxv. 3). It is set 
over against einOixos (Plato, Charm. 175 d); padaxos 
(Protag. 331 d); wadOaxds (Symp. 195 d; Sophocles, Wdzp. 
Col. 771). 
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Adornpés, which in the N. T. only appears in the single 
passage of St. Luke, and never in the Septuagint, is in its 
primary meaning applied to such things as draw together 
and contract the tongue, are harsh and stringent to the 
palate, as new wine not yet mellowed by age, unripe fruit, 
and the like. Thus Cowper, describing himself, when a 
boy, as gathering from the hedgerows ‘sloes austere,’ uses 
‘austere’ with exactest propriety. But just as we have 
transferred ‘strict’ (from ‘ stringo’) to the region of ethics, 
so the Greeks transferred avotnpds, with an image borrowed 
from the taste, as in oxAnpos from the touch. Neither does 
this word set out anything amiable or attractive in him to 
whom it is applied. It keeps company with andys (Plato, 
Rep. iii. 398 a); aeparos and avyndvytos (Plutarch, Prec. 
Conj. 29); avndvatos (Phoc. 5); avOéxaotos! (De Adul. et 
Am. 14); mwixpos (ibid. 2); ayédaotos and dvévtrevetos (De 
Cup. Div. 7); avypnpos (Philo, De Prem. et Pen. 5); while 
Eudemus (Hthic. Hudem. vii. 5) contrasts the adarnpds with 
the evrpaedos, using the latter word in a good sense. 

At the same time none of the epithets with which 
avornpds is associated imply that deep moral perversity 
which lies in many with which ox«dnpés is linked; and, 
moreover, it is met not seldom in more honorable com- 
pany; thus it is joined with cappev continually (Plutarch, 
Preece. Conj. 7, 29; Quest. Gr. 40); with povaorxes (Symp. 
v. 2); with cwdpovxds (Clement of Alexandria, Pedag. 
il. 4) ; one otherwise yevvaios kai ptyas is avotnods, as not 
sacrificing to the Graces (Plutarch, Amat. 23); while the 
Stoics affirmed all good men to be austere (Diogenes 
Laértius, vil. 1. 64, 117): Kat adorypods 82 dacw sivas tay- 
Tas TOUS OTOVOALOUS, TH MiTE avTOVS TrPOS HOOVNY OmsAeElV, pA}TE 
map’ GdAd\wv Ta Tpos HOoviy mpocdéyecOar: cf. Plutarch, 
Pree. Corj. 27: In Latin, ‘austerus’ is predominantly an 


1 Jn Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, ‘ elgen- 
sinnig ;’ being one of the many which, in all languages, beginning itl 
a good sense (Aristotle, Ethie. Nic. iv. 7), ended with a bad. 
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epithet of honour (Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232); 
he to whom it is applied is earnest and severe, opposed to 
all levity; needing, it may very well be, to watch against 
harshness, rigour, or moroseness, into which he might 
easily lapse—(‘non austeritas ejus tristis, non dissoluta sit 
comitas,’ Quintilian, ii. 2. 5)—but as yet not chargeable 
with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between them thus: oxdnpds 
conveys always a reproach and a severe one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use of that 
word) uncivil; in the words of Hesiod, a8duavtos #ywv xpa- 
tepogppova Ouudv. It is not so with avernpds. This epithet 
does not of necessity convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German ‘streng,’ which is very different from 
‘“hart;’ and even where it does, yet one of far less oppro- 
brious a kind; rather the degeneracy of a virtue, or a 
virtue pushed too far, than an absolute vice. 


§ xv. eik@v, Omolwors, omoliwpa. 

THERE is a twofold theological interest attending the 
distinction between «/xk#®v and the two words which are 
here brought into comparison with it ; the first belonging 
to the Arian controversy, and turning on the fitness or 
unfitness of the words before us to set forth the relation 
of the Son to the Father; while the other is an interest 
that, seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than one, 
namely ,whether there be a distinction, and if so, what it is, 
between the ‘image’ (eixov) of God, in which, and the 
‘likeness’ (6polwors) of God, after which, man was created 
at the beginning (Gen. 1. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the words 
during the course of the long Arian debate. It is evident 
that eixév (from elem, Zorxa) and opuodoma might often be 
used as equivalent, and in many positions it would be in- 
different whether one or the other were employed. Thus 
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they are convertibly used by Plato (Phedr. 250 b), opoiw- 
pata and eixéves alike, to set forth the earthly copies and 
resemblances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to raise up 
bulwarks against Arian error and equivocation, it drew a 
strong distinction between these two, one not arbitrary, 
but having essential difference in the words themselves for 
its ground. Elkay (=‘imago’=‘ imitago ’= dekdvicpa) 
and used in the same intention of the Logos by Philo (Leg. 
Alleg. iii 31) always assumes a prototype, that which it 
not merely resembles, but from which it is drawn, a trapda- 
devya (Philo, ibid.) ; it is the German ‘ Abbild,’ which in- 
variably presumes a ‘ Vorbild;’ thus Gregory Nazianzene 
(Orat. 36): atrn yap eixdvos vows, wiunua sivar Tov apye- 
tu7ov. Thus, the monarch’s head on the coin is «elkwv 
(Matt. xxii. 20); the reflection of the sun in the water is 
eixov (Plato, Phedo, 99 d); the statue in stone or other 
material is ec@v (Rev. xill. 14); and, coming nearer to the 
heart of the matter than by any of these illustrations 
we have done, the child is Zupuyos eixov of his parents. 
But in the éuolwpua or duotwors, while there is resemblance, 
it by no means follows that it has been acquired in this 
way, that it is derived: it may be accidental, as one egg is 
like another, as there may exist a resemblance between two 
men in no way akin to one another. Thus, as Augustine 
in an instructive passage brings out (Quest. lxxxiii. 74), the 
‘imago’ (=e/xev) includes and involves the ‘ similitudo,’ but 
the ‘similitudo’ (=dolwors) does not involve the ‘ imago.’ 
The reason will at once be manifest why eicv is ascribed to 
the Son, as representing his relation to the Father (2 Cor. 
iv. 4; Col. i. 15; cf. Wisd. vii. 26); while among all the 
words of the family of éuo.os, not merely none are so em- 
ployed in the Scripture, but they have all been expressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Church; that is, so soon 
as ever this has had reason to suspect that they were not 
used in good faith. Thus. Hilary, addressing an Arian, 
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says, “I may use them, to exclude Sabellian error; but I 
will not suffer you to do so, whose intention is altogether 
different ” (Con. Constant. Imp. 17-21). 

Eixv, in this its augustest application, like yapaxrjp 
and aravyacpa (Heb. i. 3), with which theologically it is 
nearly allied, like gcorrpov, atuis, améppora (Wisd. v. 25, 
26), like oxida (Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 31), which are all re- 
moter approximations to the same truth, is indeed inad- 
equate, but, at the same time, it is true as far as it goes; 
and in human language, employed for the setting forth of 
truths which transcend the limits of human thought, we 
must be content with approximate statements, seeking for 
the complement of their inadequacy, for that which shall 
redress their insufficiency, from some other quarter. Each 
has its weak side, which must be supported by strength 
derived from elsewhere. LHixov is weak; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype from 
which it is imaged? But it has also its strong side; it 
implies an archetype from which it has been derived and 
drawn ; while ouovdtns, ouotwo.s, and words of this family, 
expressing mere similarity, if they did not actually imply, 
might yet suggest, and if they suggested, would seem 
to justify, error, and that with no compensating advan- 
tage. Exactly the same considerations were at work here, 
which, in respect of the verbs yevyay and «rife, did in 
this same controversy lead the Church to allow the former 
and to condemn the latter. The student who would com- 
pletely acquaint himself with all the aspects of the great 
controversy to which these words, in their relation to one 
another, gave rise, above all, as to the exact force of eixov 
as applied to the Son, will find the materials admirably 
prepared to his hand by Petavius, De Trin. ii. 113 iv. 63 
vi. 5, 6; while Gfrorer (Philo, vol. i. p. 261 sqq.) will give 
him the very interesting, but wholly inadequate, specula- 
tions of the Alexandrian theosophists on the same subject. 

E 
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The second interest in the discrimination of these words 
lies in the question, which has often been discussed, 
whether in that great fiat announcing man’s original con- 
stitution, ‘Let us make man in our image (kat sixdva, 
LXX., 05x Heb.), after our likeness” («al éuolwow, LXX., 
mint Heb.), anything different was intended by the second 
from the first, or whether the second is merely to. be 
regarded as consequent upon the first, “in our image,” 
and therefore ‘after our likeness.” Both the eixov and 
Opoiwors are claimed for man in the N. T.: the ear, 
1 Cor. xi. 7; the owotwors, Jam. iii. 9. The whole subject 
is discussed at large by Gregory of Nyssa in a treatise which 
he has exclusively devoted to the question (Opp. 1638, vol. 
il. pp. 22-34), but mainly in its bearing on controversies 
of his own day. He with many of the early Fathers, as also 
of the Schoolmen, affirmed a real distinction. Thus, the 
ereat Alexandrian theologians taught that the excév was 
something 7 which men were created, being common to 
all, and continuing to man as much after the Fall ag 
before (Gen. ix. 6), while the oyotwois was something 
toward which man was created, that he might strive after 
and attain it; Origen (De Prm. ili. 6): ‘Imaginis digni- 
tatem in prima: conditione percepit, similitudinis vero per- 
fectio in consummatione servata est;’ cf. in Joan. tom. xx. 

20; Ireneeus, v. 16. 2; Tertullian, De Bapt. 5.. Doubtless 
the Platonist studies and predilections of the illustrious 
theologians of Alexandria had some influence upon them 
here, and on this distinction which they drew. Ii is well 
known that Plato presented the ouowdcGat 76 Od Kata Td 
duvatov (Theet. 176 a) as the highest scope of man’s life; 
and indeed Clement (Strom. ii. 22) brings the great passage 
of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. The School- 
men, in like manner, drew a distinction, although it was 
not this one, between ‘ these two divine stamps upon man.’ 
Thus Peter Lombard, Sent. ii. dist. 16; H. de 8. Victore, 
De Anima, ii. 25; De Sac. i. 6. 2: ‘Imago secundum 
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cognitionem veritatis, similitudo secundum amorem vir- 
tutis:’ the first declaring the intellectital; as the second 
the moral, preéminence in which man was created. 

Many, however, have refused to acknowledge these, or 
any other distinctions, between the two declarations; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott the Indian Missionary’s inquiries on the subject, 
rejects them all as groundless conceits, though himself in 
general only too anxious for distinction and division (Life 
and Times, by Sylvester, vol. ii. p. 296). They were scarcely 
justified in this rejection. The Alexandrians, I believe, 
were very near the truth, ifthey did not grasp it altogether. 
There are portions of Scripture, in respect of which the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apocalypse, 
<quotverba totsacramenta,’ hardly contain an exaggeration. 
Such an eminently significant part is the history of man’s 
creation and his fall, all which in the first three chapters 
of Genesis is contained. We may expect to find mysteries 
there; prophetic intimations of truths which it might 
require ages upon ages to develop. And, without attempt- 
ing to draw any very strict line between sexy and dpolwars, 
or their Hebrew counterparts, we may be bold to say that 
the whole history of man, not only in his original creation, 
but also in his after restoration and_reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double statement ; 
which is double for this very cause, that the Divine Mind 
did not stop at the contemplation. of his first creation,-but- 
looked on to him as “ renewed in knowledge after the image 
of Him that created him” (Col. iii. 10); because it knew 
that only as partaker of this double benefit would he attain 
the true end for which he was ordained. 


° > , > + 
§ xvi. dowTia, acédyza. 


Ir is little likely that the man who is dowros will not be 
dceryns also; but for all this dowria and dcédyeva are not 
RE 2 
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identical in meaning ; they will express different aspects 
of his sin, or at’ any rate contemplate it from different 
points of view. 

-?Aeria, a word in which heathen ethics said much 


- -.more than they intended or knew, occurs thrice in the 


N. T. (Ephes. v. 18; Tit. 1.6; 1 Pet. iv. 4); once in the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxviii. 7) and once in the Apocrypha 
(2 Mace. vi. 4). We have further the adverb dcootws, at 
Luke xv. 13; and dcwros once in the Septuagint, Prov. 
vil. 11. At Ephes. v. 18 we translate it ‘excess;” in the 
other two places, ‘riot, as Gav dowtws, “in riotous 
living ;” the Vulgate always by ‘ luxuria’ and ‘ luxuriose,” 
words implying in medieval Latin a loose and profligate 
habit of living which is strange to our ‘luxury’ and 
‘luxuriously’ at the present: see my Select Glossary, s. 
vy. in proof. “Acwros is sometimes taken in a passive 
sense, as=doworos (Plutarch, Alcib. 3); one who cannot 
be saved, c&fec@ar un Suvdpuevos, as Clement of Alexandria 
(Peedag. ii. 1) explains it, ‘ perditus’ (Horace, Sat. i. 2. 15), 
‘heillos,’ or as we used to say, a ‘ losel,’ a ‘ hopelost’ (the 
word is in Grimeston’s Polybius); Grotius: ‘* Genus 
hominum ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata, 
sit;’ the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their doom 
to whom it was applied.’ This, however, was quite the 
rarer use; more commonly the dowros is one who himself 
cannot save, or spare,=‘ prodigus ;’ or, again to use a 
good old English word more than once employed by 
Spenser, but which we have now let go, a ‘scatterling.” 
This extravagant squandering of means Aristotle notes 
as the proper definition of dowria (Hthic. Nic. iv. 1. 3): 


* Thus in the Adelphi of Terence (vi. 7), one having spoken of a youth 
“luxu perdetum, proceeds : 
‘ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
Servare prorsus non potest hanc familiam.’ 


No doubt in the Greek original there was a threefold play here on dcwros, 
cornpia, and o@¢ew, which the absence of a corresponding group of words 
in Latin has hindered Terence from preserving. 
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dowtla totiv UmepBorn rept ypnwata. The word forms part 
of his ethical terminology; the 2dzv@gpios, or the truly 
liberal man, keeps the golden mean between the two dxpa, 
namely, dcwria (=< effusio’) on one side, and dvedevOepia, 
or mean stinginess (=< tenacitas,’ Augustine, Hp. 167. 2), 
on the other. It is in this view of dowria that Plato (Rep. 
Vili. 560 e), when he names the various catachrestic terms, 
according to which men call their vices by the names of 
the virtues which they caricature, makes them style their 
dowtia, weyarorpéercia, Compare Quintilian (Inst. viii. 36): 
‘Pro luxuria liberalitas dicitur.’ It is at this stage of its 
meaning that Plutarch joins with it wodutédeva (De Apoph. 
Cat. 1); and Menander with dowtos modvtedjs (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. p. 994). 

But it is easy to see that one who is dowros in this 
sense of spending too much, of laying out his expen- 
diture on a more magnificent scheme than his means 
will warrant, slides easily, under the fatal influence of 
flatterers, and of all those temptations with which he has 
surrounded himself, into a spending on his own lusts and 
appetites of that with which he parts so freely, laying it 
out for the gratification of his own sensual desires. Thus 
the word takes a new colour, and indicates now not only one 
of a too expensive, but also and chiefly, of a dissolute, de- 
bauched, profligate manner of living; the German ‘lieder- 
lich.’ Aristotle has noted this (Hthic. Nic. iv. 1. 36) : 616 xat 
axddactot avtav [TOY adowtav] sicw of TOAAOL* EvYEPas yap 
dvanloxovtes Kat eis Tas akodacias Sarravnpol ict, Kai Sid Td 
py Mpos TO Kadov Civ, mpos Tas Hdovas aroxAivovow. Here he 
explains a prior statement: tovds dxparteis kal eis dxodaciav 
Satravnpovs dodrous Kadodmev. 

In this sense dowtia is used in the N. T.; as we find 
aowriat and xpa@adas joined elsewhere together (Herodian, 
ii. 5). The two meanings will of course run often into 
one another, nor will it be possible to keep them strictly 
asunder. Thus the several examples of the dowros, and of 
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acwrtia, which Athenzeus (iv. 59-67) gives, are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The waster 
of his goods will be very often a waster of everything 
besides, will lay waste himself—his time, his faculties, his 
powers; and, we may add, uniting the active and passive 
meanings of the word, will be himself laid waste; he at 
once loses himself, and is lost. In the Tabula of Cebes, 
’Acwria, one of the courtesans, the temptresses of Hercules, 
keeps company with ’Axpacia, ’Amdnotia and Kodaxeia. 
The etymology of acgAyea is wrapped in obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city of 
Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for their vices ; 
while others derive it from Oédyev, probably the same 
word as the German ‘ schwelgen:’ see, however, Donald- 
son, Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 692. Of more frequent use than 
aootia in the N. T., it is in our Version generally rendered 
‘lasciviousness’ (Mark vil. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
Ephes. iv. 29; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude 4); though sometimes 
‘wantonness’ (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 18); as in the 
Vulgate now ‘ impudicitia,’ and now ‘ luxuria;’ even as it 
is defined in the Hiymologicon Magnum as éroupdtns mpos 
macav jdovnv. If our Translators or the Latin had im- 
purities and lusts of the flesh exclusively in their eye, they 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a meaning. 
’Aoédyeva, Which, it will be observed, is not grouped with 
such in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22, is best. 
described as wanton insolence; being somewhat stronger: 
than the Latin ‘ protervitas,’ though of the same nature, 
more nearly ‘ petulantia,’ Chrysostom (Hom. 37 in Matt.) 
joining itaudrns with it. It is defined by Basil the Great 
(Rey. Brev. Int. 67). as SidBéois uyis, wn exovea 7} pry 
dépovoa dAryos GOAntiKdv. The doedy7s, as Passow observes, 
is very closely allied to the d8picrimds and axdracTos, being 
one who acknowledges no restraints, who dares whatsoever 
his caprice and wanton insolence may suggest.} None 


? Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid. p. 465) observes: ‘dcédyetay dici posse 
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would deny that dogdyeva may display itself in acts of what 
we call ‘lasciviousness ;’ for there are no worse displays 
of iBprs than in these ; but still it is their petulance, their 
_ Insolence, which this word, linked by Polybius (v. 111) with 
Bia, expresses. Of its two renderings in our Version, 
‘wantonness’ is the best, standing as it does in a re- 
markable ethical connexion with do¢Ayea, and having the 
same duplicity of meaning. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasciviousness 
is altogether absent from the word. In classical Greek it 
is defined (Bekker’s Anecdota, p.451) % mer’ émnpeacpod Kat 
Opacorntos Bia. Thus Demosthenes in his First Philippic, 
42, denounces the adcédyea of Philip; while elsewhere he 
characterises the blow which Meidias had given him, as 
in keeping with the known doéAyeva of the man, joining © 
this and #8pis together (Cont. Meid. 514); linking elsewhere 
aoexyas with Secrotixes (Or. xvii. 21), and with mpometas 
(Or. lix. 46). As dogdyeva Plutarch characterizes a like 
outrage on the part of Alcibiades, committed against an 
honorable citizen of Athens (Alcib. 8); indeed, the whole 
picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length 
portrait of an doedy7js. Aristotle notices dywaywyav aczd- 
yetav as a frequent cause of revolutions (Pol. v. 4). Josephus 
ascribes doéAyeva and paula to Jezebel, daring, as she did, 
to build a temple of Baal in the Holy City itself (Antt. 
vill. 13. 1); and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, provoked by 
an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in which many lives 
were lost (xx. 5. 3). Other passages, helpful to a fixing of 
the true meaning of the word, are 3 Macc.ii.26; Polybius, 
viii. 14. 1; Husebius, Hist. Hecl. v. 1. 26; and see the 
quotations in Wetstein, vol. i. p. 588. ’AczAyea, then, and 


omnem tam ingenii, quam morum proterviam, petulantiam, lasciviam, 
que ab AXschine opponitur 77 perplérnre Kat codpoovivy.’ There is a 
capital note, but too long to quote, on all that dvéAyeva includes in Cocceius 
on Gal. v. § 136, 
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aowria are clearly distinguishable; the fundamental notion 
of dcwria being wastefulness and riotous excess; of acéd~ 
yea, lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 


§ xvil. Ovyyavw, drtopa, Whrapdw. 


Aw accurate synonymous distinction will sometimes help 
us at once to reject as untenable some interpretation of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have won a certain 
amount of allowance. Thus, many interpreters have ex- 
plained Heb. xii. 18: “For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched” bnradwpévm dpet), by Ps. 
civ. 32: “He toucheth the hills, and they smoke;” and 
call in aid the fact that, at the giving of the Law, God 
descended upon mount Sinai, which “was altogether on 
a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it” (Hxod. 
xix. 18). But decisively forbidding this is the fact that 
wnrahaw never expresses the so handling of an object as 
to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, but 
at most a feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39: 1 Johni. 1); 
this, it may be, with the intention of learning its compo- 
sition (Gen. xxvil. 12, 21, 22); while not seldom it signifies 
no more than a feeling for or after an object, without any 
actual coming in contact with it at all. It continually 
expresses a groping in the dark (Job v. 14); or of the 
blind (Isai. lix. 10; Gen. xxvii. 12; Deut. xxviii. 29; Judg. 
Xvi. 26); tropically sometimes (Acts xvii. 27); compare 
Plato (Phed. 99 b), Wyragartes Horep év oxdTe; and Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. Her. 51. Nor does the yyradapevov dpos, to 
which reference was just now made, the ‘ mons palpabilis,’ 
or ‘tractabilis,’ as the Vulgate has it, mean anything 
else: ‘ Ye are not come,’ the Apostle would say, ‘to any 
material mountain, like Sinai, capable of being touched 
and handled; not, in this sense, to the mountain that 
might be felt, but to the heavenly Jerusalem, to a vonrov, 
not to an aic@ntov, dpos. Thus Knapp (Script. Var. 
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Argum. p. 264): ‘Videlicet 7d Wnradopevov idem est, 
quod aic@nrév, vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut investi- 
gatur quovis modo; plane ut Tacitus (Amn. iii. 12) oculis 
contrectare dixit, nec dissimili ratione Cicero (Tusc. iii. 15) 
mente contrectare. Kt Sina quidem mons ideo aicOntos 
appellatur, quia Stont opponitur, quo in monte, que sub 
sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea tantum, quee mente 
atque animo percipi possunt, vontd, mvevpatixa, 7OiKd. 
Apposite ad h. 1. Chrysostomus (Hom. 32 in Ep. ad Hebr.): 
Tavta towvy Tote aicOnta, Kal ders, Kal daval* TAVTA 
vonTa Kal aopata vov.’ 

The so handling of any object as to exert a modifying 
influence upon it, the French ‘ manier,’ as distinguished 
from ‘ toucher,’ the German ‘betasten,’ as distinguished 
from ‘beriithren,’ would be either &mrrecOat! or Oiyyavew. 
These words may be sometimes exchanged the one for the 
other, as at Exod. xix. 12; for other examples see Light- 
foot on Col. ji. 21; but in the main the first is stronger 
than the second; dwrecOar (=‘ contrectare’) than @uyyda- 
vew (Ps. civ. 15; 1 John v. 18), as appears plainly in a 
passage of Xenophon (Cyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, 
rebuking his grandfather’s delicacies, says: drs o¢ opd, 
Otay wiv TOO dptov an, eis oddzv THY XElpa aTrowevov, GTaVv 
52 Tovtwv twos Olyns, ebO0s atoxabaipn THY yxEipa sis Ta 
YElpouaxtpa, ws Tavy axyOousvos. Our Version, then, has 
exactly reversed the true order of the words, when, at 
Col. ii. 21, it translates uw) dapn, pwnd? yevon, unde Olyns, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” The first and last 
prohibitions should change places, and the passage read, 
“‘ Handle not, taste not, touch not;” just as in the Latin 
Versions ‘tangere,’ which now stands for drrecOa, and 
‘ attaminare,’ or ‘ contrectare,’ for O:ystv, should be trans- 
posed. How much more vividly will then come out the 
ever ascending scale of superstitious prohibition among 


1 Tn the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 32, the words of the Sep- 
tuagint are, 6 dmrdpevos Trav dpéwv Kai Kamvigovrat. 
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the false teachers at Colosse. To abstain from handling 
is not sufficient; they forbid to ‘ taste,’ and, lastly, even 
to ‘touch,’ those things from which, according to their 
notions, uncleanness might be derived. Beza has noted 
this well: ‘Verbum @/yew a verbo drrecOas sic est distin- 
guendum, ut decrescente semper oratione intelligatur 
crescere superstitio.’ 


§ xviii. aduyyevecia, avakaivwors. 


Tladuvyyeveofa is one among the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified; enlarged the 
borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a higher sphere; 
made it the expression of far deeper thoughts, of far 
mightier truths, than any of which it had been the vehicle 
before. It was, indeed, already in use; but as the Chris- 
tian new-birth was not till after Christ’s birth; as men 
were not new-born, till Christ was born (John i. 12) ; as 
their regeneration did not go before, but only followed his 
generation ; so the word could not be used in this its 
highest, most mysterious sense, till that great mystery of 
the birth of the Son of God into our world had actually 
found place. And yet it is exceedingly interesting to 
trace these its subordinate, and, as they proved, prepara- 
tory uses. There are passages (as, for instance, in Lucian, 
Musce Encom. 7) in which it means revivification, and 
nothing more. In the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, their reappearance in new bodies was 
called their vraduyyeveoia (Plutarch, De Hsu Car.i.7; ii. 6: De 
Isid. et Osir.35:’Ocipid0s ai dvaBiwces Kab maduyyeveciar: De 
Ei ap. Delp. 9: aroBuaces at taduyyeveciar: De Def. Orac. 51: 
petaBoral Kat tradvyyeveciat). For the Stoics the word set, 
forth the periodic renovation of the earth, when, budding 
and blossoming in the springtime, it woke up from its winter 
sleep, and, so to speak, revived from its winter death: which 
revival therefore Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) rv trepioSuxiyy 
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Taduyyeveriav Tov Sov. Philo also constantly sets forth by 
aid of aduyyevecia the phcenix-like resurrection of the 
material world out of fire, which the Stoics taught (De 
Incorr, Mun. 17, 21 ; De Mun. 15) ; while in another place, 
of Noah and those in the Ark with him, he says (De Vit. 
Mos. ii. 12): maduyyevecias eyévovro syryeuoves, al Seutépas 
apxnyétat mepidsov. Basil the Great (Heaaim. Hom. 3) 
notes some heretics, who, bringing in old heathen specu- 
lations into the Christian Church, deipovs dOopas Koopov 
Kal Taruyyeverias sicayovow. Cicero (Ad Attic. vi. 6) calls 
his restoration to his dignities and honours, after his return 
from exile, ‘hance vaduyyeveciav nostram,’ with which com- 
pare Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 41. Josephus (Antt. xi. 3. 9) 
characterizes the restoration of the Jewish nation after the 
Captivity, as tiv avdetnow Kab Taduyyeveciav THs Tatplidos 
(= lwotoinow, Hzra ix. 8,9). And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles recollection or 
reminiscence, which must be carefully distinguished from 
memory,' the raduyyeveoiaof knowledge (Journal des Savans, 
1834, p. 488) : waduyyeveria THs yvooews éoTW 1) avamvnois. 
Tladeyyeveoia, which has thus in heathen and Jewish 
Greek the meaning of a recovery, a restoration, a revival, 
yet never reaches, or even approaches, there the depth of | 
meaning which it has acquired in Christian language. 
The word does not once occur in the O. T. (but mad 
yivecOar at Job xiv. 14; cf. Josephus, Con. Apion. ii. 
30), and only twice in the New (Matt. xix. 28; Tit. iii. 5) ; 


1 The very point of the passage in Olympiodorus is to bring out the 
old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between ‘memory’ (uy, 
gedichtniss) and ‘recollection’ or ‘reminiscence’ (dvauynots, wiedererin- 
nerung), the first being instinctive, and common to beasts with men, the 
second being the reviving of faded impressions by a distinct act of the 
will, the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once 
ebbed (Plato, Legg. v. 732 6: dvduymows S early émippon pporvnrews arrohi- 
novons: cf. Philo, Cong. Lrud. Grat. 8), and as such proper only to man 
(Aristotle, De Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15; Brandis, Aristoteles, pp. 1148-53). 
It will at once be seen that of this latter only Olympiodorus could say, 
that it is wadcyyeveoia rhs yvooews. 
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but on these two occasions (as is most remarkable), with 
meanings apparently different. In our Lord’s own words 
there is evident reference to the new-birth of the whole 
creation, the admoxatdotacis mavtwv (Acts il. 21), which 
shall be when the Son of Man hereafter comes in his 
glory; while “‘ the washing of regeneration”? whereof St. 
Paul speaks, has to do with that new-birth, not of the 
whole travailing creation, but of the single soul, which is 
now evermore finding place. Is then manuyyevecia used in 
two different senses, with no common bond binding the 
diverse uses of it together? By no means: all laws of 
language are violated by any such supposition. The fact 
is, rather, that the word by our Lord is used in a wider, 
by his Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one comprehending more than the 
other, but their centre is the same. The waduyyevecia 
which Scripture proclaims begins with the puxpoxocpos . 
of single souls; but it does not end with this; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the whole 
paxpoxoomos of the universe. The primary seat of the maduy- 
yeveota is the soul of man; it is of this that St. Paul 
speaks; but, having established its centre there, it extends 
in ever widening circles; and, first, to his body; the day 
of resurrection being the day of wanduyyeveoia for it. It 
follows that those Fathers had a certain, though only a 
partial, right, who at Matt. xix. 28 made qwaduyyevecia 
equivalent to dvdoracis, and themselves continually used 
the words as synonymous (Husebius, Hist. Hecl. v. 1. 58 ; 
iil. 23; Huthymius: wanduyyeveoiay Aéyes THY ex vexpo@v avd- 
otacw ws Tadwlwtav; see Suicer, s.v.). Doubtless our 
Lord there implies, or presupposes, the resurrection, but He 
also includes much more. Beyond the day of resurrection, 
or, it may be, contemporaneous with it, a day will come 
when all nature shall put off its soiled work-day garments, 
and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, “the times of re- 
stitution of all things” (Acts iii, 21); of what Plutarch, 
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reaching out after this glorious truth, calls the petaxdc- 
pnots (De Fac. in Orbe Lune, 13); of ‘the new heaven and 
the new earth’ (Rev. xxi. 1); the day which St. Paul re- 
gards as one in the labour-pangs of which all creation is 
groaning and travailing until now (Rom. viii. 21-23).! 
Man is the present subject of the waduyyevecia, and of the 
wondrous change which it implies; but in that day it will 
have included within its limits that whole world of which 
man is the central figure: and here is the reconciliation 
of the two passages, in one of which it is regarded as per- 
taining to the single soul, in the other to the whole re- 
deemed creation. These refer both to the same event, but 
at different epochs and stages of its development. ‘ Palin- 
eenesia, as Delitzsch says concisely and well (Apologetik, 
p- 213), ‘ist kurzer Ausdruck fiir die Wiedergeburt oder 
Verklirung der menschlichen Leiblichkeit und der ausser- 
menschlichen Gesammtnatur. Compare Engelhardt, 
Weltverklarung und Welterneuerung in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Luther. Theol. 1871, p. 48, sqq. 

’Avayévynois, & Word common enough with the Greek 
Fathers (see Suicer, s. v.), nowhere occurs in the N. T., 
although the verb dvayevvdw twice (1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Did 
'we meet it there, it would constitute a closer synonym to 
maduyyevecia than dvaxaivwots can do; avayévynots (=re- 
generatio) bringing out the active operation of Him who 
is the author of the new-birth; while waduyyevecia (=re- 
nascentia) is that same new-birth itself. But not urging 


1 Parallels from heathen writers are very often deceptive, none are 
more likely to prove so than those which Seneca offers; on which see 
Professor Lightfoot in an appendix to his Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians, p. 268, sqq.; and also Aubertin, Swr les Rapports: 
supposes entre Séneque et de S. Paul. And yet, with the fullest admission 
of this, the words which follow must be acknowledged as remarkable 
(Ep. 102): ‘Quemadmodum novem mensibus nos tenet maternus uterus, 
et preeparat non sibi sed illi loco in quem videmur emitt, Jam idonei 
spiritum trahere, et in aperto durare, sic per hoc spatium quod ab infantia 
patet in senectutem, in alium nature sumimur partum, alia origo nos: 
expectat, alius rerum status, 
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this further, we have now to speak of dvaxaivwois (=re- 
novatio), of the relations in which it stands to manuyyevecia, 
and the exact limits to the meaning of each. 

And first it is worth observing that while the word 
Tanuyyevecia is drawn from the realm of nature, dvaxai- 
voots is derived from that of art. A word peculiar to the 
Greek of the N. T., it occurs there only twice—once in 
connexion with waduyyeveoia (Tit. iii, 5), and again at 
Rom. xii. 2; but we have the verb dvaxaivow, which also 
is exclusively a N. T. form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10; 
and the more classical dvaxawifw, Heb. vi. 6, from which 
the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, dvaxawicpcs 
and dvaxaino.s,! are more immediately drawn; we have 
also dvavedw at Ephes. iv. 23; all in similar uses. More 
on these words will be found in § lx. Our Collect for 
Christmas Day expresses excellently well the relation in 
which the wadeyyeveoia and the dvaxaivwors stand to each 
other; we there pray, ‘that we being regenerate,’ in other 
words, having been already made the subjects of the 
maduyyevecia, ‘may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit,’ 
may ‘continually know the dvaxaivwois Tvetpatos ‘“Aylov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as do so many, profound theolo- 
‘gical truth in forms the most accurate, the new-birth is 
contemplated as already past, as having found place once 
for all, while the ‘renewal’ or ‘renovation’ is daily pro- 
ceeding—being as it is that gradual restoration of the 
Divine image, which ever goes forward in him who, through 
the new-birth, has come under the transforming? powers 
of the world to come. It is called ‘the renewal of the 


* Thus Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. 10): dvapyévw rod odpavod pera- 
TXNMATLT LOY, THs yis peraroinow, THY TOY aToLXElwv EdevOepiay, TOD Kbc pov 
qTavros avakainow. 

* Merapoppovobe t7 dvaxawvocet rod vods (Rom. xii. 2). The striking 
words of Seneca (Ep. 6): ‘Intelligo me emendari non tantum, sed trans- 
Jigurari, axe far too big to express any benefits which he could have 
indeed gotten from his books and schools of philosophy; they reach out 
after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men, but only in the 
Church of the living God. 
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Holy Ghost,’ inasmuch as He is the efficient cause, by 
whom alone this putting on of the new man, and putting 
off the old, is brought about. 

These two then are bound by closest ties to one another; 
the second the following up, the consequence, the consum- 
mation of the first. The waduyyevecia is that free act of 
God’s mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of light, 
out of death into life; it is the dvwOev yevynOjvac of John 
il. 3; the yewwnOjvar 2x sod of 1 Johnv. 4; the Oeoyevecia 
of Dionysius the Areopagite and other Greek theologians; 
the yevvnOivar 2« oropas ag@dptov of 1 Pet. i. 233 in 
it that glorious word begins to be fulfilled, i30) sawa 
roe ta mdvta (Rev. xxi. 5). In it,—not in the prepara- 
tions for it, but in the act itself,—the subject of it is 
passive, even as the child has nothing to do with its own 
birth. With the dvaxaivwaois it is otherwise. This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to that 
new spiritual world into which he has been introduced, 
and in which he now lives and moves; the restoration of 
the Divine image; and in all this, so far from being 
passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. That was 
‘regeneratio,’ this is ‘renovatio ;” which two must not be 
separated, but as little may be confounded, as Gerhard 
_ (Loce. Theoll. xxi. 7. 113) has well declared: ‘ Renovatio, 
licet a regeneratione proprie et specialiter accepta di- 
stinguatur, individuo tamen et perpetuo nexu cum ef est 
conjuncta.’ What infinite perplexities, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God’s truth on this side and on that, 
have arisen now from the confusing, and now from the 
separating, of these two ! 


§ xix. alcxvvn, aides. 


THERE was a time when aides occupied that whole domain 
of meaning afterwards divided between it and aicyvyy. 
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It had then the same duplicity of meaning which is latent. 
in the Latin ‘ pudor,’ in our own ‘shame;’ and indeed 
retained a certain duplicity of meaning till the last 
(Euripides, Hippol. 387-389). Thus Homer, who does 
not know aicyivn, sometimes, as at Il. v. 787, uses aides, 
where aicyvvn would, in later Greek, have certainly been 
employed; but elsewhere in that sense which, at a later 
period, it vindicated as exclusively its own (Il. xiii. 1223 
cf. Hesiod, Op. 202). And even Thucydides, in a difficult. 
and doubtful passage where both words occur (i. 84), is by 
many considered to have employed them as equipollent and 
convertible (Donaldson, Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 545). So too 
in a passage of Sophocles, where they occur close together, 
aides joined with PéPos, and aicyvvn with déos (Ajax, 1049, 
1052), it is very difficult, if not impossible, to draw any 
distinction between them. Generally, however, in the 
Attic period of the language, they were not accounted 
synonymous. Ammonius formally distinguishes them in 
a philological, as the Stoics (see Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2) 
in an ethical, interest; and almost every passage in 
which either occurs attests a real difference existing 
between them. 

This distinction has not always been seized with a 
perfect success. Thus it has been sometimes said that 
aidws is the shame, or sense of honour, which hinders one 
from doing an unworthy act; aiocydvn is the disgrace, out- 
ward or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, yet is not 
exhaustive; and, if we were thereupon to assume that 
aicxytvn was thus only retrospective, the conscious result. 
of things unworthily done, it would be an erroneous one:! 


1 There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the other side, in 
Cicero’s definition of ‘pudor,’ which he makes merely prospective : 
‘Pudor, metus rerum turpium, et ingenua queedam timiditas, dedecus 
fugiens, laudemque consectans;’ but Ovid writes, 


‘Trruit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem.’ 
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seeing that alcyivy continually expresses that feeling 
which leads to shun what is unworthy out of a prospective 
anticipation of dishonour. Thus in the Definitions ascribed 
to Plato (416) it is fdBos ért mpocdoxia ddoéias: Aristotle 
including also the future in his comprehensive defini- 
tion (Rhet. ii. 6): gotw 87 aicydvn, AUN Tis Kal Tapayy 
Tépl Ta eis adoElav paweueva hépew TOV KAKOV, 1) TapoVTwY, 
H yeyovotav, 1) wehrAdvtov: cf. Hthic. Nic. iv. 9. 1. In this 
sense, as ‘fuga dedecoris,’ it is used Hcclus. iv. 21; by 
Plato (Gorg. 492 a); and by Xenophon (Anab. iii, 1. 10): 
poBovpmsvos Sz Tov ddov Kal dKxovres buws ot TodXol Sv aicydvnv 
Kal @AnAwv Kal Kvpov cuvnxorovOncay: Kenophon imply- 
ing here that while he and others, for more reasons than 
one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus to assail 
his brother’s throne, they yet were now ashamed to draw 
back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above possesses, 
that aiddés (=< verecundia,’ which is defined by Cicero, 
Rep. vi. 4: ‘quidam vituperationis non injuste timor’!) 
is the nobler word, and implies the nobler motive: in it 
is involved an innate moral repugnance to the doing of the 
dishonorable act, which moral repugnance scarcely or not 
at all exists in the aicyivn. Let the man who is restrained 
by it alone be insured against the outward disgrace which 
he fears his act will entail, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, mepi adoglas 
gavtacia: or as South, ‘The grief a man conceives from 
his own imperfections considered with relation to the world 
taking notice of them; and in one word may be defined, 
grief wpon the sense of disesteem;’ thus at Jer. ii. 26 we 
have aicytvy Kdérrov brav ado. Lts seat, therefore, as 
Aristotle proceeds to show, is not properly in the moral 


1 In the Latin of the silver age, ‘ verecundia’ had acquired a sense of 
false shame; thus Quincetilian, xii. 5,2: ‘ Verecundia est timor quidam. 
“yeducens animum ab eis que facienda sunt.’ It is the ducemia, on the 
mischiefs of which Plutarch has written such a graceful little essay. 
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sense of him that entertains it, in his consciousness of a 
right which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who are, or 
who might be, privy to its violation, Let this apprehension 
be removed, and the aicyivn ceases; while aidds finds its 
motive in itself, implies reverence for the good as good 
‘(see Aristophanes, Nubes, 994), and not merely as that to 
which honour and reputation are attached; on whicli 
matter see some admirable remarks in Gladstone’s Studies 
on Homer, vol. ii. p. 431. Thus it is often connected with 
evrdGea (Heb. xii. 28; if indeed this reading may stand) ; 
the reverence before God, before his majesty, his holiness, 
which will induce a carefulness not to offend, the German 
‘Scheu’ (Plutarch, Cws. 14; Preece. Conj. 47; Philo, Leg. 
ad Cat. 44); often also with déos (Plato, Huthyd. 126 c); 
with evcoopwia (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 1. 33); with eitak&ia 
and xoop.iorns (Plutarch, Ces. 4); with ceuvdrns (Prec. 
Con). 26). To sum up all, we may say that aides would 
always restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
aicyuvn would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
’Evrpomy, occurring only twice in the N. T. (1 Cor. vi. 
53 Xv. 34), is elsewhere found in connection now with 
* aioxtvn, and now with aidés, with the first, Ps. xxxiv. 26, 
ef. Ps. lxix. 3; Hzek. xxxv. 32; with the second in Iam- 
blichus (quoted by Rost and Palm). It too must be 
rendered ‘shame,’ but has something in it which neither 
aidos nor aicytvn has. Nearly related to évtpéropas, it 
conveys at least a hint of that change or twrn of conduct, 
that petrdvova, which wholesome shame brings with it in 
him who is the subject of it. This speaks out in such 
phrases as mawde/a évtporfs (Job xx. 3); and assuredly it 
is only to such shame that St. Paul seeks to bring his 
Corinthian converts in the two passages referred to 
already; cf. Tit. ii.8; and 2 Thess. iii. 14, a évtparh, 
which Grotius paraphrases rightly, ‘ut pudore tactus ad 
mentem meliorem redeat.’ 
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§ xx. aides, cwhpoctyn. 


Tunse two are named together by St. Paul (x Tim. ii. 93 
cf. Plato, Phedrus, 253 d) as constituting the truest adorn- 
ment of a Christian woman; cwdpocivn occurs only on 
two other occasions (Acts xxvi. 25; 1 Tim. ii. 15). Ifthe 
distinction which has been drawn in § 19 be correct, then 
that which Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 1. 31) puts into the 
mouth of Cyrus cannot stand: Sipser 88 ai8d Kal cwdpoodtyny 
THOE, @s Tovds psv aldouugvous Ta sv TH Havepd aicypa 
pevyovtas, Tos 6 cHéppovas kal ta év TH Ahavei. It ig 
faulty on both sides; on the one hand aiSés does not 
merely shun open and manifest basenesses, however ai- 
oxvvn may do this; on the other a mere accident of cw- 
ppocvvy is urged as constituting its essence. The etymology 
of cwdpoctvn, as o@lovea tiv dpdvnow (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. vi. 5), or cwrnpia tis dpovicews (Plato, Crat. Arr e; 
ef. Philo, De Fort. 3), must not be taken as seriously in- 
tended; Chrysostom has given it rightly: cadpoctvn 
AeyeTat TO TOV owas TAs Ppévas zyewv. Set over against 
axonacla (Thucydides, iil. 37; Aristotle, Rhet. i.9; Philo, 
Mund. Opif. 16 6), and axpacia (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 5), 
the mean between dowria and dedwrca (Philo, De Prem. 
et Pen. 918 b), it is properly the condition of an entire 
command over the passions and desires, so that they re- 
ceive no further allowance than that which the law and 
right reason admit and approve (émixpdtea tov érifupuor, 
4 Mace. i. 313; cf. Tit. il. 12); ef. Plato (Symp. 196 c): 
elvan yap oporoyeitar cwppootvn 76 Kpateiv HSovav Kal ézriOv- 
puav: his Charmides being dedicated throughout to the 
investigation of the exact force of the word. Aristotle 
(Rhet. i. 9): apeTn Sv tv mpos Tas 7Sovas ToD cHpwatos oUTws 
Zyovow, ws 6 vouwos Kedever: Plutarch (De Ourios. 14; De 
Virt. Mor. 2; and Gryll. 6): Bpaydtns tus éotiv ériOupidv 
kal Takis, dvaipovoa pév Tas eetoadKTovs Kal TEepiTTas, KaIPO 
83 «al petpioTnTs Koopodca Tas avayxaias: cf. Diogenes 
¥ 2 
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Laértius, iii. 57.91; and Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
ii. 18. In Jeremy Taylor’s words (The House of Feasting) ; 
“It is reason’s girdle, and passion’s bridle. . . . it is poyun 
avuyfs, as Pythagoras calls it; «pnmis aperis, so Socrates ; 
Kocpos ayalav mdvtwv, so Plato; dodddsa tav KaddoTov 
&£ewv, so Iamblichus.’ We find it often joined to coopidtns 
(Aristophanes, Plut. 563, 564); to evrakia (2 Mace. iv. 37) ; 
to xaptepta (Philo, De Agric. 22); to dyveia (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Ep. § 58). No single Latin word exactly repre- 
sents it; Cicero, as he avows (Tusc. iii. 8; ef. v. 14), ren- 
dering it now by ‘ temperantia,’ now by ‘ moderatio,’ now 
by ‘modestia;’ and giving this account of it: ‘ejus enim 
videtur esse proprium motus animi appetentes regere et 
sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam in 
omni re servare constantiam.’ Zwdpocdvn was a virtue 
which assumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian (S#pnua caddotov Ozov, as Huri- 
pides, Med. 632, has called it); not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us; but partly because 
there it was one of a much smaller company of virtues, 
each of which therefore would singly attract more atten- 
tion; but also in part because for as many as are “ led by 
the Spirit,” this condition of self-command is taken up 
and transformed into a condition yet higher still, in which 
“a man does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is better still, is commanded by God. 

At 1 Tim. ii. 9 we shall best distinguish between aides 
and swdpoctvn, and the distinction will be capable of 
further application, if we affirm of aidés that it is that 
‘ shamefastness,’! or pudency, which shrinks from over- 


1 Jt is a pity that ‘shamefast’ (Neclus. xli. 16) and ‘shamefastness ’ 
by which our Translators rendered coppoctym here, should have been cor- 
rupted in modern use to ‘shamefaced,’ and ‘shamefacedness.’ The words 
are properly of the same formation as ‘steadfast,’ steadfastness,’ ‘ sooth- 
fast,’ ‘ soothfastness,’ and those good old English words, now lost to us, 
“rootfast,’ and ‘ rootfastness:’ to which add ‘masterfast,’ engaged to a 
master ; ‘ footfast,’ captive ; ‘bedfast,’ bedridden; ‘ handfast,’ espoused ; 
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passing the limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as 
well as from the dishonour which would justly attach 
thereto; of cwdpoctvn that it is that habitual inner self- 
government, with its constant rein on all the passions and 
desires, which would hinder the temptation to this from 
arising, or at all events from arising in such strength 
as should overbear the checks and barriers which aiédés 
opposed to it. 


. 4 € / 
§ EXXl. cvpw, édKvo. 


THESE words differ, and the difference between them is 
not theologically unimportant. We best represent this 
difference in English, when we render ovpew, ‘to drag,’ 
érxvelv, ‘to draw.’ In odvpev, as in our ‘drag,’ there lies 
always the notion of force, as when Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. 
8) speaks of the headlong course of a river, mdvta atpwv 
kal mavta tapadepov: and it will follow, that where 
persons, and not merely things, are in question, ovpew will 
involve the notion of violence (Acts Vili. 3; xiv. 19; xvil. 63 
ef. xatacvpewv, Luke xii. 58). But in édxcdew this notion 
of force or violence does not of necessity lie. It may be 
there (Acts xvi. 19; xxi. 30; Jam. il. 6; cf. Homer, JI. xi. 
258; xxiv. $2, 417; Aristophanes, Hqwit. 710; Huripides, 
Troad. 70: Aids siAxe Kacavépay Bia); but not of necessity 
(thus Plato, Rep. vi. 494 ¢: gay EAxnrar mpos pirocodiav : 
ef. vii. 538 @), any more than in our ‘draw,’ which we use 


‘ weatherfast,’ weatherbound. As by ‘rootfast’ our fathers understood 
that which was firm and fast by its root, so by ‘ shamefast’ that which was 
established and made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change this into 
‘ shamefaced’ is to allow all the meaning and force of the word to run to 
the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. It is inexcusable 
that all modern reprints of the Authorized Version should have given in 
to this corruption. So long as the spelling does not affect the life of a 
word, this may very well fall in with modern use ; we do not want ‘sonne’ 
or ‘marveile,’ when everybody now spells ‘son’ and ‘marvel.’ But where 
this life is assailed by later alterations in the spelling, and the word in 
fact changed into another, there the edition of 1611 should have been 
exactly adhered to, and considered authoritative and exemplary for all 
that followed. 
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of a mental and moral attraction, or in the Latin ‘traho’ 
(‘trahit sua quemque voluntas’). 

Only by keeping in mind the difference which thus 
exists between these, can we vindicate from erroneous 
interpretation two doctrinally important passages in the 
Gospel of St. John. The first is xii. 32: “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men [7dpvtas éXxtow] unto 
Me.” But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, 
Saviour draw all men unto Him? Not by force, for the will 
is incapable of force, but by the divine attractions of His 
love. Again (vi. 44): “No man can come to Me, except 
the Father which hath sent Me draw him” (édxton avrov). 
Now as many as feel bound to deny any such ‘ gratia 
irresistibilis’ as turns man into a machine, and by which, 
willing or unwilling, he is dragged to God, must at once 
allow, must indeed assert, that this é\cdoy can mean no 
more than the potent allurements, the allective force of 
love, the attracting of men by the Father to the Son; 
compare Jer. xxxi. 3, “ With loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee” (ethxvod ce), and Cant. i. 3, 4. Did we find ovpew 
on either of these occasions (not that this would be 
possible), the assertors of a ‘ gratia irresistibilis’! might 
then urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs; but not as they 
now stand. 

In agreement with all this, in «dew is predominantly 


* The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, himself some- 
times adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted (In Ev. Joh. 
Tract. xxvi, 4): ‘Nemo yenit ad me, nisi quem Pater adtraxerit. Noli 
te cogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus etamore. Nec timere debemus 
ne ab hominibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime divinis intel- 
ligendis longe remoti sunt, in hoe Scripturarum sanctarum evangelico 
verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo voluntate credo, 
si trahor? Ego dico: Parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate traheris, 
Porro si poétee dicere licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas ; non necessitas, 
sed voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius nos dicere 
debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur veritate, delectatur 
beatitudine, delectatur justitia, delectatur sempiternd vita, quod totum 
Christus est ?’ 


‘ 
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the sense of a drawing to a certain point, in ovpew merely 
of dragging after one; thus Lucian (De Mere. Cond. 3), 
likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him as oupdéuevoy kal pds 
awayKnv ayopevov. Not seldom there will lie in cvpew the 
notion of this dragging being upon the ground, inasmuch 
as that will trail upon the ground (cf. ovpya, cvpdnv, and 
Isai. iii. 16), which is forcibly dragged along with no will of 
its own; as for example, a dead body (Philo, In Flac. 21). 
We may compare John xxi. 6, 11 with ver. 8 of the same 
chapter, in proof of what has just been affirmed. At ver. 
6 and 11 éA«cvew is used; for there a drawing of the net 
to a certain point is intended ; by the disciples to them- 
selves in the ship, by Peter to himself upon the shore. 
But at ver. 8 édxvew gives place to ctpew: for nothing is 
there intended but the dragging of the net, which had 
been fastened to the ship, after it through the water. 
Our Version has maintained the distinction; so too the 
German of De Wette, by aid of ‘ziehen’ (=édxcvew) and 
“nachschleppen’ (=ovpev); but neither the Vulgate, nor 
Beza, both employing ‘traho’ throughout. 


§ xxii. oAdKANpos, TédELos, ApTios, 


“OdcxAnpos and rédevos occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4,—“ perfect and entire” (cf. Philo, 
De Sac. Ab. et Cain. 33: Eurdsa Kal odoKANpA Kal TédELA: 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 12, p. 203); oddKAnpos only once 
besides in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23); ddoxAnpia also, but 
in a physical not an ethical sense, once (Acts iii. 165 cf. 
Isai. i. 6). ‘OddKdnpos signifies first, as its etymology 
declares, that which retains all which was allotted to it at 
the first (Ezek. xv. 5), being thus whole and entire in all 
its parts (6AdKAnpos Kab mavtedgjs, Philo, De Merc. Meret. 1) ; 
with nothing necessary for its completeness wanting. 
Thus Darius would have been well pleased not to have 
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taken Babylon if only Zopyrus, who had maimed himself 
to carry out the stratagem by which it fell, were odo«Anpos 
still (Plutarch, Reg. et Imper. Apoph.). Again, unhewn 
stones, as having lost nothing in the process of shaping 
and polishing, are oAcxAnpot (Deut. xxvii. 6; 1 Mace. iv. 
47); perfect weeks are éBdoudbes 6AOKAnpor (Lev. xxiii. 15) 5 
and a man é2v odAoKAyp@ Sépwate is ‘in a whole skin’ (Lucian, 
Plilops. 8). We next find odoxdypos expressing that in- 
tegrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing deficient. 
(cf. Lev. xxi. 17-23), which was required of the Levitical 
priests as a condition of their ministering at the altar, 
which also might not be wanting in the sacrifices they 
offered. In both these senses Josephus uses it (Antt. iii. 
12. 2); as does Philo continually. It is with him the 
standing word for this integrity of the priests and of the 
sacrifice, to the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing 
in it, and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are ohoxAnpoe Ouvcias droxAnpwo OzG (De Vict. 2; De Vict. 
Off. 1, OAOKANpOY Kal TaVTE\as popwwv auéroyov: De Agricul. 
29; De Cherub. 28; cf. Plato, Legg. vi. 759 c). Tédsuos is 
used by Homer (IU. 1. 66) in the same sense. 

It is not long before choxAnpos and 6doxKAnpia, like the 
Latin ‘integer’ and ‘integritas,’ are transferred from 
bodily to mental and moral entireness (Suetonius, Claud. 
4). ‘The only approach to this in the Septuagint is Wisd. 
XV. 3, OAOKANpos Sixatootvyn: but in an interesting and im- 
portant passage in the Phedrus of Plato (250 c; cf. Tim. 
44 ¢), OAdKAnpos expresses the perfection of man before the 
Fall; I mean, of course, the Fall as Plato contemplated 
it; when to men, as yet oAdxAnpou Kal dmabeis Kaxwv, were 
vouchsafed odcKAnpa ddcpwata, as contrasted with those 
weak partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all that to most men are now vouchsafed. That person 
then or thing is odAe«Anpos, which is ‘omnibus numeris 
absolutus,’ or 2v pndevi Nsvropuevos, as St. James himself 
(i. 4) explains the word. 
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The various applications of rédevos are all referable to. - 


the rédos, which is its ground. In a natural sense the 
téAzwou are the adult, who, having reached the full limit of 
stature, strength, and mental power appointed to them, 
have in these respects attained their ré)os, as distinguished. 
from the véou or aides, young men or boys (Plato, Legg. 
Xi. 929 ¢; Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 7.6; Polybius, v. 29. 2). 
This image of full completed growth, as contrasted with 


infancy and childhood, underlies the ethical use of réAevos. 


by St. Paul, he setting these over against the w/)mioe & 
Xpior@ (1 Cor. ii. 63 xiv. 20; Hphes. iv. 13, 14; Phil. 
ili. 15; Heb. v. 143 cf. Philo, De Agricul. 2); they cor- 
respond in fact to the warépes of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinet 
from the veavicxos and radia. Nor is this ethical use of 
téhewos confined to Scripture. The Stoics distinguished 
the 7éAsios in philosophy from the wpoxdrtwv, just as at 
1 Chron. xxv. 8 the téAgios are set over against the 
pavOavovtes. With the heathen, those also were tédevoe 
who had been initiated into the mysteries ; for just as the 
Lord’s Supper was called 76 7é\ewyv (Bingham, Christ. 
Antiquities, i. 4. 3), because there was nothing beyond it, 
no privilege into which the Christian had not entered, so 
these rédevot of heathen initiation obtained their name as 
having been now introduced into the latest and crowning 
mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity in our 
word ‘ perfect,’ which, indeed, it shares with réAsvos itself; 
this, namely, that they are both employed now in a rela- 
tive, now in an absolute sense; for only so could our 
Lord have said, “Be ye therefore perfect (7tédew01), as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect” (rédeos), Matt. v. 48; 
ef. xix. 21. The Christian shall be ‘ perfect,’ yet not in 
the sense in which some of the sects preach the doctrine 
of perfection, who, so soon as their words are looked into, 
are found either to mean nothing which they could not 
have expressed by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; 
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or to mean something which no man in this life shall 
attain, and which he who affirms he has attained is 
deceiving himself, or others, or both. The faithful man 
shall be ‘ perfect,’ that is, aiming by the grace of God to 
be fully furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2; Col.iv. 12: 
Téhelos Kal TreTANpopopnuévos) 3; not a babe in Christ to the 
end, ‘not always employed in the elements, and infant 
propositions and practices of religion, but doing noble 
actions, well skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and 
hholiness.’! In this sense St. Paul claimed to be téAzos, 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the 
being teteXevwpévos (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain. The odé«dnpos is one who 
has preserved, or who, having once lost, has now regained, 
his completeness: the tédgvos is one who has attained his 
moral end, that for which he was intended, namely, to be 
a man in Christ; however it may be true that, having 
reached this, other and higher ends will open out before 
him, to have Christ formed in him more and more.? In 
the odxAnpos no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is deficient; in the tédevos no grace is merely in its 
weak imperfect ‘beginnings, but all have reached a certain 
ripeness and maturity. ‘OdoteAjs, occurring once in the 
N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23; cf. Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. v. 21), 
forms a connecting link between the two, holding on to 
oddKAnpos in its first half, to rédevos in its second. 

"Aptwos, occurring only once in the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
and there presently explained more fully as 2&ypticpévos, 
approximates in meaning more closely to odAdKAnpos, with 
which we find it joined by Philo (De Plant. 29), than to 
7éhetos. It is explained by Calvin, ‘in quo nihil est mu- 

7 On the sense in which ‘ perfection’ is demanded of the Christian, 
there is a discussion at large by Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance, i. 3. 40-56, from which this quotation is drawn. 


* Seneca (Zp. 120) says of one, ‘ Habebat perfectum animum, ad sum- 
mam sui adductus.’ ‘ 
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tilum,’—see further the quotation from Theodoret in Sui- 
cer, 8. V..—and is found opposed to ywrés (Chrysostom), to 
xodoBds (Olympiodorus), to dvarnpos (Theodoret). Vulcan 
in Lucian (Sacrif. 6) is ov« dptuos 7m mode. If we ask 
ourselves under what special aspects completeness is con- 
templated in dprios, it would be safe to answer that it is 
not as the presence only of all the parts which are necessary 
for that completeness, but involves further the adaptation 
_ and aptitude of these parts for the ends to which they were 
designed. The man of God, St. Paul would say (2 Tim. 
iil, 17), should be furnished and accomplished with all 
which is necessary for the carrying out of the work to 
which he is appointed. 


§ xxill. otépavos, diddnua. 


We must not confound these words because our English 
‘crown’ stands for them both. I greatly doubt whether 
anywhere in classical literature orépavos is used of the 
kingly, or imperial, crown. It is the crown of victory in 
‘the games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness—woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, 
of myrtle, of olive, or imitating in gold these leaves or 
others—of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Athenzus, 
xv. 9-33), the ‘wreath,’ in fact, or the ‘garland,’ the 
German ‘ Kranz’ as distinguished from ‘Krone;’ but 
never, any more than ‘corona’ in Latin, the emblem 
and sign of royalty. The Sddnua was this Bacirelas 
yvopiopa, as Lucian calls it (Pise. 35 ; ef. Xenophon, Cyr. 
Vili. 3. 13; Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18); being properly a 
white linen band or fillet, ‘tenia’ or ‘fascia’ (Curtius, 
iii. 3), encircling the brow; so that no language is more 
common than zreperiOévat Siddnya to indicate the assump- 
tion of royal dignity (Polybius, v. 57. 4; Josephus, Anté. 
xii. 10, 1), even as in Latin in like manner the ‘ diadema’ 
is alone the ‘insigne regium’ (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). 
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With this agree Selden’s opening words in his very learned 
discussion on the distinction between ‘crowns’ and ‘ dia- 
dems’ (Titles of Honowr, c. 8, § 2): ‘However those names 
have been from antient time confounded, yet the diadem 
strictly was a very different thing from what a crown 
now is or was; and it was no other than only a fillet of 
silk, linen, or some such thing. Nor appears it that. 
any other kind of crown was used for a royal ensign, 
except only in some kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of 
fillet, until the beginning of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire.’ 

A passage in Plutarch brings out very clearly the dis- 
tinction here affirmed. The kingly crown which Antonius 
offers to Cesar he describes as d1adnpa otedav@ dSadyys 
mepureAsypevov (Ces. 61). Here the orépavos is only the 
garland or laureate wreath, with which the diadem proper 
was enwoven; indeed, according to Cicero (Phil. ii. 
34), Cesar was already ‘ coronatus’ (=Zorepavwpévos), this 
he would have been as Consul, when the offer was made. 
It is by keeping this distinction in mind that we explain 
a version in Suetonius (Ces. 79) of the same incident. 
One places on Ceesar’s statue ‘coronam lauream candida 
fascia preligatam’ (his statues, Plutarch also informs us, 
were diadjpacw avaddzuévos Pacidtxois); on which the 
tribunes command to be removed, not the ‘corona,’ but. 
the ‘fascia;’ this being the diadem, in which alone the 
traitorous suggestion that he should suffer himself to be 
proclaimed king was contained. Compare Diodorus Si- 
culus, xx. 24, where of one he says, duddnua piv ove Expivev 
BvEW, Epoper yap del atéhavov. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in the 
Septuagint and in the Apocrypha may be seen by com- 
paring in the First Book of Maccabees the passages in 
which dvddnua is employed (such as i. 9; vi. 153 viii. 14; 
xi. 13, 543 Xll. 393 xill. 32), and those where orépavos av- 
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pears (iv. 57; x. 29; xi, 35; xili. 39; cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 
Compare Isai. Ixii. 3, where of Israel it is said that it 
shall be orépavos Kéddous, but, as it is added, SidSnua 
Baoirslas. 

In the N.T. it is plain that the orébavos whereof St. Paul 
speaks is always the conqueror’s, and not the king’s (1 Cor. 
ix. 24-26; 2'Tim. ii. 5); itis the same in the Second Epistle 
of Clement, § 7. IfS8t. Peter’s allusion (1 Pet. v. 4) isnot 
so directly to the Greek games, yet he too is silently con- 
trasting the wreaths of heaven which never fade, the 
apapavrwos otépavos ths SdEns, with the garlands of earth 
which lose their beauty and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 
12; Rev. ii. 10; iil. 11; iv. 4, it is little probable that a 
reference, either near or remote, is intended to these Greek 
games; the alienation from which, as idolatrous and pro- 
fane, was so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Antt. 
xv. 8. 1-4), and no doubt also of the Jewish members of 
the Church, that an image drawn from the rewards of 
these games would have rather repelled than attracted 
them. Yet there also the oréfavos, or the orébavos rhs 
fms, is the emblem, not of royalty, but of highest joy and 
gladness (cf. orépavos ayadddparos, Hcclus. vi. 31), of 
glory and immortality. We may the more confidently 
conclude that with St. John it was so, from the fact that 
on three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does intend 
kingly crowns, he employs didéyua (Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1 [ef. 
XVli. 9, 10, ai Eta Keharat... Bactirels émta eicw] ; xix. 
12). In this last verse it is sublimely said of Him who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords, that “on his head were 
many crowns ” (Svadypara woAAd) ; an expression, with all 
its magnificence, difficult to realize, so long as we picture 
to our mind’s eye such crowns as at the present monarchs 
wear, but intelligible at once, when we contemplate them 
as ‘diadems,’ that is, narrow fillets encircling the brow. 
These “many diadems” will then be the tokens of the 
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many royalties—of earth, of heaven, and of hell (Phil. 11. 
10)—which are his; royalties once usurped or assailed by | 
the Great Red Dragon, the usurper of Christ’s dignities 
and honours, who has therefore his own seven diadems as 
well (xiii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him whose rightfully they are; just as, to compare earthly 
things with heavenly, when Ptolemy, king of Hgypt, 
entered Antioch in triumph, he set two ‘crowns, or 
‘diadems’ rather (S.a5yuara), on his head, the ‘ diadem’ 
of Asia, and the ‘diadem’ of Hgypt (1 Macc. xi. 13); or 
as in Diodorus Siculus (i. 47) we read of one éyovoav tpsis- 
Bacirsias eri tis Kepadyjs, the context plainly showing 
that these are three diadems, the symbols of a triple 
royalty. 

The only occasion on which oréfavos might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt. xxvii. 29; cf. Mark xv. 
17; John xix. 2; where the weaving of the crown of 
thorns (crépavos axavOwos), and placing it on the Saviour’s 
head, is evidently a part of that blasphemous masquerade 
of royalty which the Roman soldiers would fain compel 
Him to enact. But woven of such materials as it was, 
probably of the juncus marinus, or of the lyciwm spinosum, 
it is evident that dsadyua could not be applied to it; and 
the word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes the place of that 
which would have been the fittest in respect of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. On the whole subject of 
this § see The Dictionary of the Bible, s. vv. Crown and 
Diadem. 


§ xxiv. mdzoveEla, fudapyupia. 


BETWEEN these words the same distinction exists as be- 
tween our ‘covetousness’ and ‘avarice,’ as between the 
German ‘Habsucht’ and ‘Geiz.’ T)zovef/a is the more 
active sin, pAapyvpia the more passive: the first, the 
‘amor sceleratus habendi, seeks rather to grasp what it 
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has not, and, as its etymology suggests, to have more; the 
second, to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it already has. The first, in its methods of ac- 
quiring, will be often bold and aggressive; even as it 
may, and often will, be as free in scattering and squander- 
ing, as it was eager and unscrupulous in getting: the 
mrgovéxtys will be often ‘rapti largitor,’ as was Catiline; 
characterizing whom Cicero demands (Pro Cel. 6) : § Quis in 
rapacitate avarior? quis in largitione effusior ?’ even as the 
same idea is very boldly conceived in the Sir Giles Overreach 
of Massinger. Consistently with this, we find wAsovéetns 
joined with dpmaé (1 Cor..v. 10); wAgoveEla with Bapirns 
(Plutarch, Arist. 3); mAsoveElas with «rorad (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with adixias (Strabo, vil. 4. 6); with dirovecias (Plato, 
Legg. iii. 677 b); andthe sin defined by Theodoret (in 
Ep. ad Rom. i. 30): % Tod mAstovos FPecis, Kal THY ov Tpoc- 
nKOVTOY 4 aprayn: With which compare the definition, 
whosesoever it may be, of ‘ avaritia’ as ‘ injuriosa appetitio 
alienorum’ (ad Herenn. iv. 25); and compare further 
Bengel’s note (on Mark vii. 22): ‘ wAcoveEda, comparativum 
involvens, denotat medium quiddam inter furtum et ra- 
pinam; ubi per varias artes id agitur ut alter per se, sed 
cum lesione sui, inscius vel invitus, offerat, concedat et 
tribuat, quod indigne accipias.’ It is therefore fitly joined 
with aioypoxepdeia (Polybius, vi. 46. 3). But, while it is 
thus with wdcove&ia, girapyupia, on the other hand, the 
miser’s sin (it is joined with puxporoyia, Plutarch, Quom. 
Am. ab Adul. 36), will be often cautious and timid, and 
will not necessarily have cast off the outward shows of 
uprightness. The Pharisees, for example, were ¢irdpyupoe 
Luke xvi. 14): this was not irreconcilable with the main- 
tenance of a religious profession, which the mA¢oveE/a would 
palpably have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has inter- 
spersed with his verse, draws this distinction strongly and 
well (Essay 7, Of Avarice), though Chaucer had done the 
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same before him (see his Persones Tale; and his descrip- 
tion severally of Covetise and Avarice in The Romaunt 
of the Rose, 183-246). ‘There are,’ Cowley says, ‘two 
sorts of avarice; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immediately 
through all the channels of pride and luxury; the other 
is the true kind, and properly so called, which is a rest- 
less and unsatiable desire of riches, not for any farther 
end or use, but only to hoard and preserve, and per- 
petually increase them. The covetous man of the first 
kind is like a greedy ostrich, which devours any metal, 
but it is with an intent to feed upon it, and, in effect, it 
makes a shift to digest and excern it. The second is like 
the foolish chough, which loves to steal money only to 
hide it.’ 

There is another point of view in which mheovefia 
may be regarded as the larger term, the genus, of which 
girapyupia is the species; this last being the love of 
money, while mdeoveEla is the drawing and snatching by 
the sinner to himself of the creature in every form and 
kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; the ‘ indigentia’ 
of Cicero (‘indigentia est libido inexplebilis:’ Tusc. iv. 
Qg. 21); compare Dio Chrysostom, De Avarit. Orat. 17 
Augustine, Hnarr. im Ps. cxviii. 35, 36; and Bengel’s pro- 
found explanation of the fact, that, in the enumeration ot 
sins, St. Paul so often associates mAeoveEla with sins of the 
flesh; as at 1 Cor. v.11; Ephes. v. 3,55; Col.iii. 5: ‘Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate mdzoveEiav, nam homo 
extra Deum querit pabulum in creatura materiali, vel per 
voluptatem, vel per avaritiam; bonum alienum ad se 
redigit.’ But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connection between these two provinces:of sin is 
deeper and more intimate still; and this is witnessed 
in the fact, that not merely is w)eovefia, as signifying 
eovetousness, joined to sins of impurity, but the word is 
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sometimes used, as at Hphes. v. 3 (see Jerome, iin loc.), and 
often by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes.s.v.: and an 
excellent note of Hammond’s on Rom. i. 29) ; to designate 
these sins themselves; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has forsaken God, to fill itself 
with the lower objects of sense, is one and the same. 
The monsters of lust among the Roman emperors were 
monsters of covetousness as well (Suetonius, Calig. 38-41). 
Contemplated under this aspect, mdzoveEla has a much 
wider and deeper sense than ¢iAapyupia. Plato (Gorg. 493) 
likening the desire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of 
the Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might never 
fill! has implicitly a sublime commentary on the word; 
nor is it too much to say, that in it is summed up that 
ever defeated longing of the creature, as it has despised 
the children’s bread, to stay its hunger with the husks of 
the swine. 


§ xxv. Rocko, Toaivo. 


WHILE Books and roipaivew are both often employed 
in a figurative and spiritual sense in the O. T. (1 Chron. 
xi. 2; Hzek. xxxiv. 3; Ps. lxxvii. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2), and 
vroyaive in the New; the only occasions in the latter, on 
which Socks is so used, are John xxi. 15,17. There our 
Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated commission 
to feed his “lambs” (ver. 15), his “‘sheep” (ver. 16), and 
again his “sheep ” (ver. 17), uses first Bécxe, then secondly 
rroipawe, returning to Booxe at the last. This return, on 
the third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument with 
some for an absolute identity in the meaning of the 


1 [tis evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shakespeare : 
‘The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filled and running? 
Cymbeline, Act. i. Se. 7. 
G 
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words. They have urged, with some show of reason, that 
Christ could not have had progressive aspects of the 
pastoral work in his intention here, else He would not 
have come back in the end to the Rooke, with which He 
began. Yet I cannot ascribe to accident the variation of 
the words, any more than the changes, in the same verses, 
from dyarav to dire (see p. 41), from dapvia to mpdBata. 
It is true that our Version, rendering BdcKe and troiuawwe 
alike by “Feed,” as the Vulgate by “Pasce,” has not 
attempted to follow the changes of the original text, nor 
can I perceive any resources of language by which either 
our own Version or the Latin could have helped itself 
here. ‘Tend’ for woiuawe is the best suggestion which I 
could make. The German, by aid of ‘ weiden’ (= dcxew) 
and ‘hiiten’ (=zomaivey), might do it; but De Wette 
has ‘ weiden ’ throughout. 

The distinction, notwithstanding, is very far from 
fanciful. Booxew, the Latin ‘ pascere,’ is simply ‘ to feed: ’ 
but vrovwaivew involves much more; the whole office of the 
shepherd, the guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, as 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus Lampe: 
‘Hoe symbolum totum regimen ecclesiasticum compre- 
hendit;’ and Bengel: ‘ Bdcxew est pars Tod romatve.? 
The wider reach and larger meaning of vomaivew makes 
itself felt at Rev. ii. 27; xix. 15; where at once we are 
conscious how impossible it would be to substitute BocKew ; 
and compare Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 8. 

There is a fitness in the shepherd’s work for the setting 
forth of the highest ministries of men for the weal of 
their fellows, out of which the name, shepherds of their 
people, has been continually transferred to those who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of others 
committed to their charge. Thus kings in Homer are 
moieves Kadv: cf. 2 Sam. v. 2; vii. 7; Ps. lxxviii. 71, 72. 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isai. 
xl, 11; Ezek. xxxiy. 11-31; Ps. xxiii.); and God manifest 
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in the flesh avouches Himself as 6 crouv 6 xados (John 
x. I1); He is the dpyuroupjy (1 Pet. v. 4)3 6 péyas rrouphy 
Tov tpoBatwy (Heb. xiii. 20); as such fulfilling the pro- 
phecy of Micah (v. 4). Compare a sublime passage in 
Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning: obtm wévtot TO Trowmaivew 
gotly ayabov, date ov Bactredot pdvov Kab codots avdpact, 
Kal uxais téheva KeKaPapuévats, ara Kal Od 7H Travyyeuove 
dixalws avatiGeras, with the three sections preceding. 

But it may very naturally be asked, if rowaivew be thus 
so much the more significant and comprehensive word, and 
if on this account the vo(waive was added to the Booxe in 
the Lord’s latest instruction to his Apostle, how account 
for his going back to Boone again, and concluding thus, 
not as we should expect with the wider, but with the nar- 
rower charge, and weaker admonition? In Dean Stanley’s 
Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age, p. 138, the 
answer is suggested. The lesson, in fact, which we learn 
from this is a most important one, and one which the 
Church, and all that bear rule in the Church, have need 
diligently to lay to heart; this namely, that whatever else 
of discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, the 
feeding of the flock, the finding for them of spiritual 
nourishment, is the first and last; nothing else will supply 
the room of this, nor may be allowed to put this out of 
that foremost place which by right it should occupy. 
How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, the preaching 
of the Word loses its preéminence ; the Bdcxey falls into 
the background, is swallowed up in the somaivew, which 
presently becomes no true vrowaivev, because it is not a 
Books as well, but such a ‘shepherding’ rather as God’s 
Word by the prophet Hzekiel has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 
8, 10; ef. Zech. xi. 15-17; Matt. xxiii.) 


§ xxvi.. GjAos, POovos. 


Tunsr words are often joined together; they are so by 
St. Paul (Gal. v. 20, 21) ; by Clement of Rome (1 Ep. § 3), 
G2 
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4, 5; and virtually by Cyprian in his little treatise, De 
Zelo et Livore: by classical writers as well; by Plato (Phil. 
47 ¢; Legg. iii. 679 c; Menex. 242 a); by Plutarch, Coriol. 
10; and by others. Still, there are differences between 
them; and this first, that Gros is a péoov, being used. 
sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17; Rom. x. 2; 2 Cor. 
ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense 
(as Acts v.17; Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 20; Jam. iil. 14, in 
which last place, to make quite clear what G)Xos is meant, 
it is qualified by the addition of aexpds, and is linked with 
zpi0ea): while Odvos, incapable of a good, is used always 
and only in an evil, signification. When éros is taken in 
good part, it signifies the honorable emulation,' with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself to the 
mind’s eye as excellent: Gros tav apictay (Lucian, Adv. 
Indoct. 17); Sos tod Bedtiovos (Philo, de Prem. et Pen. 
3)3. prroriuia kat Gyros (Plutarch, De Alex. Fort. Or. ii. 6; 
An Seni Resp. Ger. 25); Spros Kai piwnows (Herodian, ii. 4) ; 
fyrwrns Kat pruntys (vi. 8). It is the Latin ‘zmulatio,’ 
in which nothing of envy is of necessity included, however 
such in it, as in our ‘emulation,’ may find place; the 
German ‘ Nacheiferung,’ as distinguished from ‘ Wifer- 
sucht.’ The verb ‘mulor,’ I need hardly observe, finely 
expresses the difference between worthy and unworthy 
emulation, governing an accusative in cases where the 
- first, a dative where the second, is intended. South here, 
as always, expresses himself well: ‘We ought by all 
means to note the difference between envy and emulation; 
which latter is a brave and a noble thing, and quite of 
another nature, as consisting only in a generous imitation 
of something excellent; and that such an imitation as 


1 Epis, which often in the Odyssey, and in the later Greek (not, I 
believe, in the Iliad), very nearly resembled jAos in this its meaning of’ 
emulation, was capable in like manner of a nobler application; thus Basil 
the Great defines it (Reg. Brev. Tract. 66): epis wév eorw, Srav tis, brép 
Tov pi) eAaTT@Y Pavyval Tivos, OMOVOdCy mrovety TL. 
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scorns to fall short of its copy, but strives, if possible, to 
outdo it. The emulator is impatient of a superior, not 
by depressing or maligning another, but by perfecting 
himself. So that while that sottish thing envy sometimes 
fills the whole soul, as a great dull fog does the air; this, 
on the contrary, inspires it with a new life and vigour, 
whets and stirs up all the powers of it to action. And 
surely that which does so (if we also abstract it from those 
heats and sharpnesses that sometimes by accident may 
attend it), must needs be in the same degree lawful and 
laudable too, that it is for a man to make himself as use- 
ful and accomplished as he can’ (Works, London, 1737, 
vol. v. p. 403). 

By Aristotle &dos is employed exclusively in this 
nobler sense, as that active emulation which grieves, not 
that another has the good, but that itself has it not; and 
which, not pausing here, seeks to supply the deficiencies 
which it finds in itself. From this point of view he con- 
trasts it with envy (Rhet. 2. 11): gor: Gros AUTH Tes ert 
gawouévn wapovoia ayabav evTiwwv, ... . ovxX OT dAry, 
GAN Ore odyt Kab avT@ éots* 51d Kal érieiKés 2oTw O EHros, 
Kat émuikav’ To O& POovelv, paddrov, Kai pavrdwv. The 
Church Fathers follow in his footsteps. Jerome (Hzp. in 
Gal. v. 20): ‘Gros et in bonam partem accipi potest, 
quum quis nititur ea que bona sunt emulari. Invidia 
vero alien4, felicitate torquetur;’ and again (m Gal. iv. 
17): ‘Mmulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus esse 
gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse desiderant.’ Cicu- 
menius: gore Shros Kivnows Wuyhs evOovowdns emt Te, weTa 
Tivos ahopowmcews TOD Tpds 0 1) arrovdx éotu: cf. Plutarch, 
Pericles, 2. Compare the words of our English poet: 


“ Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned and brave.’ 


But it is only too easy for this zeal and honorable 
rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion; the Latin 
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‘simultas,’ connected (see Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. 
p- 72), not with ‘simulare,’ but with ‘simul,’ attests the 
fact: those who together aim at the same object, who. are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies as. 
well; just as dmsAdXa (which, however, has kept its more 
honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. App. Pe.: 3) 
is connected with dua. These degeneracies which wait 
so near upon emulation, and which sometimes cause the 
word itself to be used for that into which it degenerates 
(‘pale and bloodless emulation,’ Shakespeare), may assume 
two shapes: either that of a desire to make war upon the 
good which it beholds in another, and thus to trouble that. 
good, and make it less; therefore we find {dos and zpis 
continually joined together (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; 
Gal. v. 20; Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 3, 36): dos and 
girovexia (Plutarch, De Cap. Inim. Util. 1): or, where 
there is not vigour and energy enough to attempt the 
making of it less, there may be at least the wishing of it 
less. And here in this last fact is the point of contact 
which &ros has with $O@dvos (thus Plato, Menex. 242 a: 
mp@tov psy Cnros, amd Grov S& Oovos: and Aischylus, 
Agamem. 939: 0 & apOovnros ov« zrifnros wédet) ; the latter 
being essentially passive, as the former is active and 
energic. We do not find #6dvos in the comprehensive cata- 
logue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22; but this, onyusiov dicews 
mavianac. Trovnpas, as Demosthenes (499, 21) has styled: 
it, Tacov peyiotn TOV év avOpwTrois vooos, as Huripides has 
done, and of which Herodotus (iii. 80) has said, dpynOev 
gudvetar dvOpHm@, could not, in one shape or other, be ab- 
sent; its place is supplied by a circumlocution, 6fOaduds 
ovnpos (cf. Heclus. xiv. 8, 10), but one putting it in con- 
nexion with the Latin ‘invidia,? which is derived, as 
Cicero observes (T'usc. iii. 9), ‘a nimis intwendo fortunam 
alterius;’ cf. Matt. xx. 15; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9: “Saul 
eyed,” 7. envied, “ David.” The ‘urentes oculi’? of 
Persius (Sat. ii. 34), the ‘mal’ occhio’ of the Italians, 
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must receive the same explanation. édvos is the meaner 
sin,—and therefore the beautiful Greek proverb, 6 b@dvos 
z€w tod Oeiov yopov,—heing merely displeasure at another’s 
good ;! dwvmn ém’ adXotplots aryaOots, as the Stoics defined 
it (Diogenes Laértius, vii. 63, 111), Avrn THs TOD WAnolov 
evTrparyias, as Basil (Hom. de Invid.), ‘ egritudo suscepta 
propter alterius res secundas, que nihil noceant invidenti,’ 
as Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8; cf. Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9. 8), 
‘odium felicitatis alienz,’ as Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit. 
I1—14),” with the desire that this good or this felicity may 
be less: and this, quite apart from any hope that thereby 
its own will be more (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 10). He that is 
conscious of it is conscious of no impulse or longing to 
raise himself to the level of him whom he envies, but only 
to depress the envied to his own. When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles to 
sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was {dos in its nobler 
form, an emulation which would not let him rest, till he 
had set a Salamis of his own against the Marathon of his 
great predecessor. But it was f0dévos which made that 
Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aristides evermore 
styled ‘The Just’ (Plutarch, Arist. 7); an envy which 
contained no impulses moving him to strive for himself 
after the justice which he envied in another. See on this 
subject further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, De Prof. 
Virt. 14; and on the likenesses and differences between 
picos and POovos, his graceful essay, full of subtle analysis 
of the human heart, De Invidid et Odio. Backavia, a word 
frequent enough in later Greek in this sense of envy, 
nowhere occurs in the N. T.; Bacxaivew only once 
(Gal. iii. 1). 

1 Augustine’s definition of Pédvos (Exp, in Gai. y. 21) is not quite 
satisfactory: ‘Invidia vero dolor animi est, cum indignus videtur aliquis 
assequi etiam quod non appetebas.’ This would rather be veperts and 
veyeoay in the ethical terminology of Aristotle. (Zthec. Nic. 1. 7, 15; 


Rhet. ii. 9). ; / 
2 ¢ Sick of a strange disease, another's health.’—Phineas I'letcher. 
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§ xxvii. G7, Bios. 


Tut Latin language and the English not less are poorer 
than the Greek, in having but one word, the Latin ‘ vita,’ 
the English ‘life,’ where the Greek has two. There 
would, indeed, be no comparative poverty here, if fo and 
Bios were merely duplicates. But, contemplating life as 
these do from very different points of view, it is inevitable 
that we, with our one word for both, must use this one in 
very diverse senses; and may possibly, through this equi- 
vocation, conceal real and important differences from our- 
selves or from others; as nothing is so effectual for this 
as the employment of equivocal words. 

The true antithesis of fw is @avatos (Rom. viii. 38; 
2 Cor. v. 43 Jer. vill. 3; Heclus. xxx. 17; Plato, Legg. xii. 
944. c), as of Shiv, amoOvncxev (Luke xx. 38; 1 Tim. v. 63 
‘Rey. 1: 18; ef: Zl. xxiii. 70;. Herodotus, i. 31; . Plato, 
Phedo, 71 d; ov« évavtiov dis TO bv TO TeOvdvar Eivar;) 5 
fon, a8 some would have it, being nearly connected with 
dw, dnt, to breathe the breath of life, which is the neces- 
sary condition of living, and, as such, is involved in like 
manner in mvedwa and wuyn, in ‘ spiritus’ and ‘anima.’ 

But, while G7 is thus life intensive (‘vita qua vivimus’), 
Bios is life extensive (‘vita quam vivimus’), the period or 
duration of life; and then, in a secondary sense, the means 
by which that life is sustained; and thirdly, the manner 
in which that life is spent; the ‘line of life,’ ‘ profession,’ 
career. Hxamples of Sios in all these senses the N. T. sup- 
plies. Thus it is used as— 

a. The period or duration of life; thus, ypoves rob Biov 
(1 Pet. iv. 3): cf. Glos tod ypdvov (Job x. 20): qos Biov 
kal 27m Cwis (Prov. iii. 2): Plutarch (De Lib. Hd. 17), 
oTiyyn Xpovov Tas 6 Bios gor: and Blos Ths Cows (Cons. ad 
Apoll. 25). 

&. The means of life, or ‘living,’ H. V.; Mark xii. 44; 
Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, tov Biov rod xécpov: 
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cf. Plato, Gorg. 486d; Legg. xi. 936 c; Aristotle, Hist. An. 
ix. 23. 2; and often, but not always, these means of life, 
with an under sense of largeness and abundance. 

_ y. The manner of life; 1 Tim. ii. 2; so’ Plato (Rep. i. 
344 e), Blov Svaywy): Plutarch, Siasta Kab Bios (De Vurt. et 
Vit. 2): and very nobly (De Is. ef Os. 1), Tod 83 yuwooxsw 
Ta dvtTa Kab dpoveiv apapsbévtos, ob Biov dAda x povov 
[otuau] sivar thy dOavaclav: and De Lib. Hd. 7, retaypévos 
Swos: Josephus, Antt. v. 10. 1; with which compare Augus- 
tine (De Trin. xii. 11): ‘Cujus vitw sit quisque; id est, 
quomodo agat hee temporalia, quam vitam Greci non Conv 
sed Biov vocant.’ 

From this last use of Gios, as manner of life, there is 
often an ethical sense inhering in it, which, in classical 
Greek at least, Sw does not possess. Thus in Aristotle’s 
Politics, i. 13. 13, it is said that the slave is cowwvos Sons, 
he lives with the family, but not cowwvds Biov, he does not 
share in the career of his master; cf. Hthic. Nic. x. 6. 83 
and he draws, according to Ammonius, the following dis- 
tinction: Bios éori Aoyrxn Son: Ammonius himself affirm- 
ing Bios to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the 
existence of plants or animals, but only to the lives of men.! 
I know not how he reconciled this statement with such 
passages as these from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 153 ix. 
8. 1; unless, indeed, he included him in his censure. Still, 
the distinction which he somewhat too absolutely asserts 
(see Stallbaum’s note on the Timeus of Plato, 44 d), is a 
real one: it displays itself with singular clearness in our 
words ‘zoology’ and ‘biography.’ We speak, on the one 
hand, of ‘ zoology,’ for animals (f{@a) have the vital prin- 
ciple ; they live, as well as men, and they are capable of 
being classed and described according to the different 
workings of this natural life of theirs: but, on the other 
hand, we speak of ‘biography ;’ for men not merely live, 


1 See on these two synonyms, Vimel, Synon. Worterbuch, p. 168, 84.3 
and Wyttenbach, Animad. in Plutarchum, vol, iii. p. 166, 
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but they lead lives, lives in which there is that moral dis- 
tinction between one and another, which may make them 
worthy to be recorded. They are 277 Swijs, but 0501 Biov 
(Prov. iv. 10); cf. Philo, De Carit..4, where of Moses he 
says that at a certain epoch of his mortal course, 7jpgaTo 
petaBdrrew 2« Ovnrhs Cwijs eis GOdvatov Biov. 

From all this it will follow, that, while @avaros and fa 
constitute, as observed already, the true antithesis, yet 
they do this only so long as life is physically contemplated ; 
thus the Son of Sirach (xxx. 17): xpsioc@v Odvatos v7éEp 
fonv mixpdy %) appoctnua Zupovov. But so soon as a moral 
element is introduced, and ‘life’ is regarded as the oppor- 
tunity for living nobly or the contrary, the antithesis is 
not between @avatos and fon, but Oavatos and Bios: thus 
compare Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. ix. 1): aipet@tepov sivas 
TOV Kadov OdvaTov arti Tod aicypod Biov, with Plato (Legg. 
Kil. 944 d): Cwnv aicypayv adpvimevos peTa TaYOUS, MaNdoV 
7) wet’ avopelas Kadov Kal evdaiwova OdvaTtov. A reference 
to the two passages will show that in the latter it is the 
present boon of shameful life, (therefore &7,) which the 
craven soldier prefers to a happy death; while in the 
former, Lycurgus teaches that an honorable death is to be 
chosen rather than a long and shameful existence, a Bios 
aBws (Hmpedocles, 326); a Bios &Biwtos (Xenophon, Mem. 
iv. 8. 8; cf. Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grec. 142); a Blos ov 
Bworos (Plato, Apol. 38 a); a ‘vita non vitalis;’ from 
which all the ornament of life has departed. The two 
great chapters with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes 
(82, 83) constitute a fine exercise in the distinction be- 
tween the words themselves, as between their derivatives 
no less; and Herodotus, vii. 46, the same. 

But all this being so, and Bios, not Son, the ethical word 
of classical Greek, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might. 
not unnaturally be perplexed with the fact that all is there 
reversed; for no one will deny that Soy is there the nobler 
word, expressing as it continually does all of highest and 
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best which the saints possess in God; thus oréhavos ris 
Swhjs (Rev. ii. 10), Edrov THs Gwhs (ii. 7), BiBros rhs Cohs 
(ill. 5), dwp Swijs (xxi. 6), San nal edoéBeva (2 Pet. i. 3), Sor 
kai apOapola (2 Tim. i. 10), Sa tod Ocod (Hphes. iv. 18),. 
fon aidvios (Matt. xix. 16;! Rom. ii. 7), So) dxatddvtos 
(Heb. vii. 16); 7 dvtws Son (1 Tim. vi. 19); or sometimes. 
fon with no further addition (Matt. vii. 14; Rom. v. 17, 
and often) ; all these setting forth, each from its own point 
of view, the highest blessedness of the creature. Contrast 
with them the following uses of Silos, 7Sovat rod Biov (Luke 
Vill. 14), mpayuatetas tod Biov (2 Tim. ii. 4), ddalovela Tod 
Biov (1 John ii. 16), Blos rod kdcpov (iii. 17), pepiuvar Bio- 
tixat (Luke xxi. 34). How shall we explain this ? 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Revealed 
religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in closest con- 
nexion, declares them the necessary correlatives one of 
the other (Gen. i.—-ili.; Rom. v. 12); and, as an involved 
consequence, in like manner, life and holiness. It is God’s 
word alone which proclaims that, wherever there is death, 
it is there because sin was there first; wherever there is 
no death, that is, life, this is there, because sin has never 
been there, or having once been, is now cast out and ex- 
pelled. In revealed religion, which thus makes death to 
have come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly 
livés, does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found place for a time, has since been overcome 
and expelled. So soon as ever this is felt and understood, 
fw at once assumes the profoundest moral significance ; 
it becomes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof we predicate absolute {7}, 
we predicate absolute holiness of the same. Christ affirm- 
ing of Himself, 2yo e¢ ye 7) Son (John xiv. 6; cf. 1 John 
i. 2; Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 4: Xpiotos 10 adnOwov LOU 

1 Zoi aidvos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2; cf. Con dévaos,, 
2 Mace. vii. 36), and in Plutarch, De Js. et Os. 1. 
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fv), implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolutely 
holy ; and in the creature, in like manner, that alone truly 
lives, or triumphs over death, death at once physical and 
spiritual, which has first triumphed over sin. No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than 
Swan to set forth the blessedness of God, and the blessedness 
of the creature in communion with God. 

It follows that those expositors of Ephes. iv. 18 are in 
error, who there take dmnAXotpimpévot ths wns Tov Ozov, as 
‘alienated from a divine life,’ that is, ‘from a life lived ac- 
cording to the will and commandments of God’ (‘remoti a 
vita ila que secundum Deum est:’ as Grotius has it), 
fn never signifying this. The fact of such alienation was 
only too true; but the Apostle is not affirming it here, but 
rather the miserable condition of the heathen, as men 
estranged from the one fountain of life (rapa Sob wnyh 
Cons, Ps. xxxv. 10); as not having life, because separated 
from Him who only absolutely lives (John v. 26), the living 
God (Matt. xvi. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 15), in fellowship with 
whom alone any creature has life. Another passage, 
namely Gal. v. 25, will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to €wn (and to the verb Gy as well) the force 
which has been claimed for it here. 


§ XXvili. «vpwos, Seomdrns. 


A MAN, according to the later Greek grammarians, was 
deomdTns in respect of his slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756 e), 
therefore oixodeomdrns, but xvpios in regard of his wife and 
children; who in speaking either to him or of him, would 
give him this title of honour; “as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord” («dptov adbtov Kkadodca, 1 Pet. iii. 6; 
cf. I Sam. i. 8; cf. Plutarch, De Virt. Mul. s. vv. Mixca 
kat Meyiorm). There is a certain truth in this distinction. 
Undoubtedly there lies in «pws the sense of an authority 
owning limitations—moral limitations it may be; it is 
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implied too that the wielder of this authority will not 
exclude, in wielding it, a consideration of their good over 
whom it is exercised ; while the Seo7drns exercises a more 
unrestricted power and absolute domination, confessing no 
such limitations or restraints. He who addresses another 
as dzorota, puts an emphasis of submission into his 
speech, which xvpte would not have possessed ; therefore 
it was that the Greeks, not yet grown slavish, refused this 
title of deomorns to any but the gods (Huripides, Hippol. 
88: avak, Oeovs yap Seomdtas Kare ypedv) ; while our 
own use of ‘despot,’ ‘despotic,’ ‘despotism,’ as set over 
against that of ‘lord,’ ‘lordship,’ and the like, attests 
that these words are coloured for us, as they were for those 
from whom we have derived them. 

Still, there were influences at work tending to break- 
down this distinction. Slavery, however legalized, is so 
abhorrent to men’s innate sense of right, that they seek 
to mitigate, in word at least, if not in fact, its atrocity; 
and thus, as no southern Planter in America willingly 
spoke of his ‘slaves,’ but preferred some other term, so 
in antiquity, wherever any gentler or more humane view 
of slavery obtained, the antithesis of deomdrns and Sotdos 
would continually give place to that of xdpios and SodXos. 
The harsher antithesis might still survive, but the milder 
would prevail side by side with it. We need not look 
further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see how little, 
in popular speech, the distinction of the grammarians was 
observed. Masters are now xvpio. (Ephes. vi. 9; Col. iv. 
1), and now Seoréras (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; Tit. ii.9; ef. 1 Pet. 
ii. 18), with him; and compare Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. 
Inb. 6. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful man 
can be trusted with unrestricted power over his fellow, 
how certainly he will abuse it—a moral fact attested in 
our use of ‘ despot’ as equivalent with ‘ tyrant,’ as well as 
in the history of the word ‘ tyrant’ itself—it can only be 
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‘a blessedness for man to regard God as the absolute Lord, 
Ruler, and Disposer of his life; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: and, as 
we saw that the Greeks, not without a certain sense of 
this, were well pleased to style the gods decreas, however 
they might refuse this title to any other; so, within the 
limits of Revelation, dec7orns, no less than xvpios, is ap- 
plied to the true God. Thus in the Septuagint, at Josh. 
W204); Proy. xxix. 25¢0Jer“iv. 10s920Mace.ay. 17, sane 
‘elsewhere; while in the N. T. on these occasions: Luke 
11.29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; 2 Pet. 11.1; Jude 4. In 
the last two it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that the 
title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, out of that latent 
Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely conscious to 
himself, denies that, at Jude 4, deovorns is to be referred 
to Christ; giving only xvpios to Him, and Seomorns to the 
Father. The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, 
®@edv followed and was joined to deorornv, no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title of 
desrotns to Christ. It was for him not a philological, 
but a theological difficulty, however he may have sought 
to persuade himself otherwise. 

This deozdrns did no doubt express on the lips of the 
faithful who used it, their sense of God’s absolute disposal 
-of his creatures, of his autocratic power, who “ doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth” (Dan. iv. 35), more strongly 
than xv’pws would have done. So much is plain from 
some words of Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 35), who finds 
evidence of Abraham’s etAdBea, of his tempering, on one 
signal occasion, boldness with reverence and godly fear, in 
the fact that, addressing God, he forsakes the more usual 
xupie, and substitutes dgo7ota in its room; for Seorédrns, 
as Philo proceeds to say, is not xdpuos, but poBepds Kipuos, 
and implies, on his part who uses it, a more entire pros- 
tration of self before the might and majesty of God than 
«uptos would have done. 
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§ xxix. dralwv, brreprjpavos, UBpicrys. 


THESE words occur all of them together at Rom. i. 30, 
though in an order exactly the reverse from that in which 
T have found it convenient to take them. They constitute 
an interesting subject for synonymous discrimination. 
“Arafav is found once besides (2 Tim. iii. 2), and dAa- 
fovela twice (Jam. iv. 16; 1 John ii. 16). Derived from 
adn, 6a wandering about,’ it designated first the vagabond 
mountebanks (‘ marktschreyers’), conjurors, quacksalvers, 
or exorcists (Acts xix. 13; 1 Tim. v. 13); being joined 
with yons (Lucian, Revivisc. 29); with dat (Aristo- 
phanes); with xevos (Plutarch, Quom. in Virt. Prof. 10); 
full of empty and boastful professions of cures and other 
feats which they could accomplish; such as Volpone in 
The Fox of Ben Jonson, Act ii. Sc. 1. It was from them 
transferred to any braggart or boaster (a\alov sal brrépav- 
xos, Philo, Cong. Hrud. Grat. § 8; while for other in- 
different company which the word keeps, see Aristophanes, 
Nub. 445-452); vaunting himself in the possession of 
skill, or knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or 
whatever else it might be, which were not truly his 
(Plutarch, Qudéd quis Rat. Laud. 4). He is thus the exact 
antithesis of the eipwv, who makes less of himself and his 
belongings than the reality would warrant, in the same 
way as the ddafwy makes more (Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. ii. 7. 
12). Inthe Definitions which pass under Plato’s name, 
Adatovela is defined as eis mpoomountixn ayabav pn drap- 
xévtwv: while Xenophon (Cyr. ii. 2. 12) describes the 
ddateyv thus: 6 wiv yap ahatov Zuouye Soxst dvopa xeiobas 
éxl toils mpcomowovpévors Kal wAovovwrepols sivas 7} eiot, Kat 
dvSpevorgpots, Kab Toinoelv, & pn ikavol sit, UTueyvoupEevots® 
Kal radra, havepois yuyvouévois, Ort Tob AaBeiv tu Evexa Kat 
xepdavar Towodow: and Aristotle (Hthic. Nic. iv. 7.2): doxet 
5) 6 piv ddatoy mpoomontixos Tov évddfwy eivat, Kal py 


3 fe o - ig 
brapyovtwr, Kal pscforev 1) Urapyer: cf. Theodoret on Rom. 


‘ 
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i. 30: ddafbvas Kadst tods oddeuiav dv ExovTas mpopacwy sis 
dpoviatos dyxor, patyv ds pvowpevovs. As such he is 
likely to be a busy body and meddler, which may explain 

the juxtaposition of ddafovela and roruTpaypootyn (Ep. ad 
Diognetum, 4). Other words with which it is joimed are 
Braxela (Plutarch, De Rect. Aud. 18), tédos (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Hp. § 13); ayspwxla (2 Mace. ix. 7); dmadevoia 
(Philo, Migrat. Abrah. 24). 

Tt is not an accident, but of the essence of the drafter, 
that in his boastings he overpasses the limits of the truth 
(Wisd. ii. 16, 17) ; thus Aristotle sees in him not merely 
one making unseemly display of things which he actually 
possesses, but vaunting himself in those which he does 
not possess; and set over against him the adyOevtixds Kat 
T® Bio Kat TO Abyw: cf. Rhet. ii. 6: 76 Ta addOTPIA abTod 
ghackew, adalovelas onusiov: and Xenophon, Mem. i. 7; 
while Plato (Rep. viii. 560 c) joms wWevdeis with drafdves 
Aoyor : and Plutarch (Pyrrh. 19) ddafev with xéumos. We 
have in the same sense a lively description of the drafter 
in the Characters (23) of Theophrastus; and, still better, 
of the shifts and evasions to which he has recourse, in the 
treatise, Ad Herenn. iv. 50, 51. While, therefore, ‘ brag- 
gart’ or ‘ boaster’ fairly represents dvafev (Jebb suggests 
‘swagegerer,”’ Characters of Theophrastus, p. 193), ‘ ostenta- 
tion’ does not well give back adafoveia, seeing that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has to show. 
No word of ours, and certainly not ‘pride’ (1 John ii. 16, 
E. V.), renders it at all so adequately as the German ‘ Prah- 
lerei.” For the thing, Falstaff and Parolles are both ex- 
cellent, though marvellously diverse, examples; so too 
Bessus in Beaumont and Fletcher’s King and no King ; 
while, on the other hand, Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, despite 
of all his big vaunting words, is no aAafsv, inasmuch ag 
there are fearful realities of power with which these his 
peyadns yAwoons Kourroe are sustained and borne out. This 
dealing in braggadocio is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
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whole nations; thus an Zugutos adalovela to the Atolians 
{Polybius, iv. 3; cf. Livy, xxxiii. 11); and, in modern 
times, to the Gascons; out of which they have given us 
‘gasconade.’ The Vulgate, translating dravoves, ‘elati’, 
(in the Rhemish, ‘haughty ’), has not seized the central 
meaning as successfully as Beza, who has rendered it 
‘ gloriosi.’ 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between the 
aratov and the mrépmepos [ ayamn ov meprrepeverat, I Cor. 
xii. 4], that the first vaunts of things which he has 
not, the second of things which,. however little this his 
boasting and bravery about them may become him, he 
actually has. The distinction, however, cannot be main- 
tained (see Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5: xl. 6. 2); both are liars 
alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one’s own will hardly fail 
to be accompanied with a contempt for that of others. If 
it did not find, it would rapidly generate, such a tendency ; 
and thus the adrafev is often avGadns as well (Prov. xxi. 
24); adafoveia is nearly allied to brepowria: they are used 
as almost convertible terms (Philo, De Carit. 22-24). But 
from trrepoivia to brepnpavia there is but a single step; we 
need not then wonder to meet wdzrepyjdavos joined with 
aravov: cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 16. The places 
where it occurs, besides those noted already, are Lukei. 51; 
Jam. iv.6; 1 Pet. v. 53 depndavia at Mark vii. 22. A. 
picturesque image serves for its basis; the dmepypavos, 
from tmép and daivowat, being one who shows himself above 
his fellows, exactly as the Latin ‘superbus’ is from 
‘super ;’ as our ‘stilts’ is connected with ‘Stolz,’ and 
with ‘ stout’ in its earlier sense of ‘ proud,’ or ‘lifted up.’ 


1 We formerly used ‘glorious’ in this sense. Thus, in North's Pu- 
tarch, p. 183: ‘Some took this for a glorious brag; others thought he 
[Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.’ And Milton (Zhe Leason 
of Church Government, i. 5): ‘He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the 
weeding hook of Reformation would, after two ages, pluck up his glorious 
poppy [prelacy] from insulting over the good corn [presbytery ].’ 

H 
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Deyling (Obss. Sac. vol. v. p. 219): ‘Vox proprie notat © 
hominem capite super alios eminentem, ita ut, quemad- 
modum Saul, pre ceteris sit conspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2.’ 
Compare Horace (Carm. i. 18. 15): ‘Ht tollens vacuum 
plus nimio Gloria verticem.’ 

A man can show himself aiafov only when in company 
with his fellow-men; but the proper seat of the o7repndavia, 
the German ‘hochmuth,’ is within. He that is sick of this 
sin compares himself secretly with others, and lifts himself 
_ above others, in honour preferring himself; his sin being, 
as Theophrastus (Charact. 34) describes it, xatappdvnais tus 
Ti avTov TOV dAdwv: joined therefore with beporia (De- 
mosthenes, Orat. xxi. 247); with 2fovdévmos (Ps. xxx. 19) 
brepyjpavos with avOddns (Plutarch, Alcib.c. Cor. 4). The 
bearing of the depipavos toward others is not of the 
essence, is only the consequence, of his sin. His ‘arro- 
gance,’ as we say, his claiming to himself of honour and 
observance (izrepnpavia is joined with duAodo£ia, Esth. iv. 
10); his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty and 
revenge, if these are withheld (see Hsth. iii. 5, 6; and 
Appian, De Reb. Pun. viii. 118: ®ud Kal trepjdava), are 
only the outcoming of this false estimate of himself; it ig 
thus that urepypavos and éeripOovos (Plutarch, Pomp. 24), 
drrepnpavoc and Bapsis (Qu. Rom. 63), dmepydavia and 
ayepwxia (2 Macc. ix. 7), are joined together. In the 
bmepyjpavos we may have the perversion of a nobler cha- 
racter than in the drafter, the melancholic, as the dravéy 
is the sanguine, the t8pierys the choleric, temperament; 
but because nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, falls 
more deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one whose “ heart 
is lifted up ” (iWnroxdpdcos, Prov. xvi. 5); one of those ta 
trynra dpovodvtes (Rom. xii. 16), as opposed to the ramewob 
7H xapdia: he is tupwOels (1 Tim. iii. 6) or tetudapévos 
(2 Tim. ili. 4), besotted with pride, and far from all true 
wisdom (Heclus. xv. 8); and this lifting up of hig heart 
may be not merely against man, but against God; he may 
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assail the very prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Macc. i. 21, 
24; Neclus. x. 12, 13; Wisd. xiv. 6: trepipavor yeyavtes). 
Theophylact therefore does not go too far, when he calls 
this sin dxpomodus Kax@v: nor need we wonder to be thrice 
reminded, in the very same words, that “God resisteth 
the proud” (orepnddvos avtitacoeras: Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet. 
v. 53 Prov. ili. 34); sets Himself in battle array against 
them, as they against Him. 

It remains to speak of t8piorys, which, by its deriva- 
tion from t@pis, which is, again, from wt7ép (so at least 
Schneider and Pott; but Curtius, Grundztige, 2nd edit. 
p- 473, has doubts), and as we should say, ‘ uppishness,’ 
stands in a certain etymological relation with trepypavos 
(see Donaldson, New Oratylus, 3rd ed. p. 552). “TPpus is 
insolent wrongdoing to others, not out of revenge, or any 
other motive except the mere pleasure which the infliction 
of the wrong imparts. So Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 2): gos yap 
USpris, 76 Brarrewv Kal durreiv, ep ols aicyvyyn éotl TH Tao- 
KovTl, wn wa Te yérntat avT@® Addo, 1) Gre eyéveto, AN Srrws 
705° of yap avtumowobytes ody bBpifovow, GAA TiywwpodvTat. 
‘TRpiorjs occurs only twice in the N. T.; Rom. i. 30 
(‘ despiteful,’ H. V.), and 1 Tim. i. 13 (‘injurious,’ E. V.; 
a word seldom now applied except to things; but which 
seems preferable to ‘insolent, which has recently been 
proposed) ; in the Septuagint often; being at Job xl. 6,7; 
Isai. ii. 12, associated with iepypavos (cf. Prov. viii. 13) ; 
as the two, in like manner, are connected by Aristotle 
(Rhet. ii. 16). Other words whose company it keeps are 
dypuos (Homer, Od. vi. 120); atacGanos (Ib. xxiv. 282) ; 
alOwv (Sophocles, Ajax, 1061) ; avowos (Id. Trachin. 1076) ; 
Biavos (Demosthenes, Orat. xxiv. 169); dd:xos (Plato, Legg. 
i. 630 b) 3 axdraoros (Apol. Socr. 26e); appwv (Phil. 45 @) 5 
imepomrns (Aristotle, Hthic. Nie. iv. 3. 21); Opacvs (Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 5); didoyékws (Plutarch, 
Symp. 8.5; but here in a far milder sense). In his Lu- 
cullus, 34, Plutarch speaks of one as dvyp tBpiorys, Kab 

n2 
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peotos d\uyoplas amdons Kab Opacdrnros. Its exact anti- 
thesis is c@fpwv (Xenophon, Apol. Soc. 19; Ages. x. 23 
cf. mpaiOuuos, Prov. xvi. 19). The d8piorjs is contume- 
lious; his insolence and contempt of others break forth in 
acts of wantonness and outrage. Menelaus is t8piorns 
when he would fain withhold the rites of burial from the 
dead body of Ajax (Sophocles, Ajaz, 1065). So, too, when 
Hanun, king of Ammon, cut short the garments of king 
David’s ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, 
and so sent them back to their master (2 Sam. x.), this 
was UBpis. St. Paul, when he persecuted the Church, was 
vBpoTys (I Tim. i. 13; cf. Acts vill. 3), but himself v8pr- 
oGzis (1 Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our 
blessed Lord, prophesying the order of his Passion, de- 
clares that the Son of Man t@picfyceras (Luke xviii. 32) ; 
the whole blasphemous masquerade of royalty, in which it 
was sought that He should sustain the principal part 
(Matt. xxvii. 27-30), constituting the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. ‘Pereuntibus addita ludibria’ are the words of 
Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44), describing the deaths of the 
Christians in Nero’s persecution; they died, he would say, 
uel? UBpews. The same may be said of York, when, in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI., the paper crown is set upon his 
head, in mockery of his kingly pretensions, before Mar- 
garet and Clifford stab him; and, alas! all human history 
is full of examples of the same. 

Cruelty and lust are the two main shapes in which 
USprs will display itself; or rather they are not two ;—for, 
as the hideous records of human wickedness have too often 
attested, as, for example, the trial of Gilles de Retz, 
Marshal of France, in the fifteenth century, they are one 
and the same sin; and Milton, when he wrote, “lust 
hard by hate,” saying much, yet did not say all;—but 
the two revelations of one and the same sin. Out of a 
sense that the latter belongs to it quite as much as the 
former, Josephus (Ant. i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
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Sodom as b8picrai to men (cf..Gen. xix. 5), no less than 
aoeBeis to God. He uses the same language (Ib. v. 10. 1) 
about the sons of Eli (cf. 1 Sam. ii: 22):3. on each occasion 
showing that by the #@pis which he ascribed.to those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of others. 
Critias (quoted by Allian, V. H. x. 13) calls Archilocbus- 
Aayvos Kal UBprorjs: and Plutarch, comparing Demetrius: - 
Poliorcetes and Antony, gives this title to them both (Com. 
Dem. cum Anton. 3; cf. Demet. 24; Lucian, Dial. Deor. vi. 
1; and the article’T@pews dicn in Pauly’s Encyclopddie). 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable, 
occupying three different provinces of meaning: they pre- 
sent to us an ascending scale of guilt; and, as has been 
observed already, they severally designate the boastful in 
words, the proud wm thoughts, the insolent and injurious 
m acts. 


> t / 
§ xxx. dvTixptotos, YrevdoypioTos. 


THE word dvtiypiotos is peculiar to the Epistles of St. 
John, occurring five times in them (1 Hp. ii. 18, bis; ii. 
223; iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7); and nowhere else in the N. T. But 
if he alone has the word, St. Paul, in common with him, 
designates the person of this great adversary, and the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for all expositors 
of weight, Grotius alone excepted, are agreed that St. 
Paul’s dv@pw7os ths dwaptias, his vids ths atwdcias, his 
divomos (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8), is identical with St. John’s dvr 
xpiotos (see Augustine, De Civ. Det, xx. 19. 2); and, 
indeed, to St. Paul we are indebted for our fullest instruc- 
tion concerning this arch-enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, many discus- 
sions to which the mysterious announcement of such a 
coming foe has given rise, whether, for example, the Anti- 
christ is a single person or a succession of persons, a person 
or a system, we occupy ourselves here with one question 
only ; namely, what the force is of dyr/ in this: composi- 
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tion. Is it such ag to difference avtixptotos from pevdd- 
xpiatos ? does dvtiypistos imply one who sets himself up 
against Christ, or, like yevddypictos, one who sets himself 
up in the stead of Christ? Does he say that there is no 
Christ? or that he is Christ ? 

“There i is no settling this matter off-hand, as some are 


% viet ready to do; seeing that a ayti, in composition, has both 


these forces. For a subtle analysis of the mental processes 
by which it now means ‘instead of, and now ‘against,’ 
see Pott, Hiymol. Forschungen, 2nd edit. p. 260. It often 
expresses substitution; thus, avtiBacrrsvs, he who is instead 
of the king, ‘ prorex,’ ‘viceroy; avO07atos, ‘proconsul ;’ 
avrideurvos, one who fills the place of an absent guest ; 
avtinyuxos, one who lays down his life for others (Josephus, 
De Mace. 17; Ignatius, Hphes. 21); dvtidvtpov, the ransom 
paid instead of a person. But often also it implies oppost- 
tion, as in avtiAoyla (* contradiction’), avTiPects, avTiKElpevos 
and, still more to the point, as expressing not merely the 
fact of opposition, but the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, in avtwvoyia (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), 
opposition to law; dvtiyep, the thumb, not so called, 
because equivalent in strength to the whole hand, but as 
set over against the hand; avtididAdcogos, one of opposite 
philosophical opinions; avtixdtwr, the title of a book 
which Cesar wrote against Cato; avti#eos—not indeed in 
Homer, where, applied to Polyphemus (Od. i. 70), and to 
the Ithacan suitors (xiv. 18; cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 88); it 
means ‘ godlike,’ that is, in strength and power ;—but yet, 
in later use, as in Philo ; with whom dyri@zos voids (De Conf. 
Ling. 19; De Somn. ii. 27) can be only the ‘adversa Deo 
mens ;’ and so in the Christian Fathers; while the jests 
about an Antipater who sought to murder his father, to 
the effect that he was g¢zepmvuuos, would be utterly point- 
less, if dvt/ in composition did not bear this meaning. I 
will not further cite ’Avtépws, where the force of dvti is 
more questionable ; examples already adduced having 
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sufficiently shown that dv7/ in composition implies some- 
times substitution, sometimes opposition. There are words 
in which it has now this force, and now that, as these 
words are used by one writer or another. Thus dvtictpd- 
tyyos is for Thucydides (vii. 86) the commander of the 
hostile army, while for the Greek writers, such as Plutarch, 
who occupy themselves with Roman affairs it is the stand- 
ing equivalent for ‘ propreetor.’ All this being so, they have 
equally erred, who, holding one view of Antichrist or the 
other, have claimed the name by which in Scripture he is 
named, as itself deciding the matter in their favour. It 
does not so; but leaves the question to be settled by other 
considerations.} 

To me St. John’s words seem decisive that resistance to 
Christ, and defiance of Him, this and not any treacherous 
assumption of his character and offices, is the essential 
mark of the Antichrist ; is that which, therefore, we should 
expect to find embodied in his name: thus see 1 John ii. 
22; 2 John 7; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
he is 6 avtixeiwevos, or ‘the opposer;’ and in this sense, 
if not all, yet many of the Fathers have understood the 
word. Thus Tertullian (De Presc. Her. 4): ‘ Qui anti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles?’? The Antichrist is, in 
Theophylact’s language, évaytios Tr XpioT@, or in Origen’s 
(Con. Cels. vi. 45), Xpiot@ Kata Sidipetpov zvavtios, ‘ Wider- 
christ,’ as the Germans have rightly rendered it; one who 
shall not pay so much homage to God’s word as to assert 
its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, because it is 
worship at all, and everything that is called ‘God’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 4), but hating most of all the Church’s worship 
in spirit and in truth (Dan. viii. 11) ; who, on the destruc- 
tion of every religion, every acknowledgment that man is 


1 Liicke (Comm. tiber die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190-194) excellently 
discusses the word. On the whole subject of Antichrist see Schnecken- 
burger, Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. iv. p. 495 844- 
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submitted to higher powers than his own, shall seek to 
establish his throne; and, for God’s great truth that in 
Christ God is man, to substitute his own lie, that in 
him man is God. 

The term Wevddoypictos, with which we proceed to com- 
pare it, appears only twice in the N. T.; or, if we count, 
not how often it has been written, but how often it was 
spoken, only once; for the two passages in which it occurs 
(Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are records of the same 
discourse. In form it resembles many others in which 
weddos is combined with almost any other nouns at will. 
Thus wevdarrecrodos (2 Cor. xi. 13), wevdddedgos (2 Cor. 
Xi. 26), yevdodsddoxanros (2 Pet. ii. 1), yrevdorrpodyrns (Matt. 
vii. 133 cf. Jer. xxxiii. 7), ~evdoudprup (Matt. xxvi. 60; cf. 
Plato). So, too, in ecclesiastical Greek, evSorouuny, Wevdo- 
AaTtpeta; and in classical, yevddyyeros (Homer, Il. xv. 159), 
yrevdcuavtis (Herodotus, iv. 69), and a hundred more. The 
arevddypiotos does not deny the being of a Christ; on the 
contrary, he builds on the world’s expectations of such a 
person; only he appropriates these to himself, blasphe- 
mously affirms that he is the foretold One, in whom God’s 
promises and men’s expectations are fulfilled. Thus 
Barchochab, — ‘Son of the Star,’ as, appropriating the 
prophecy of Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself—who, in 
Hadrian’s reign, stirred up again the smouldering embers 
of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce that it con- 
sumed himself with more than a million of his fellow- 
countrymen,—was a wevddcypicros: and such have been 
that long series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors,, 
the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the true, 
have, in almost every age, fed and flattered and betrayed. 
the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The dvtvypictos denies 
that there is a Christ; the yevddypioros affirms himself to 
be the Christ. Both alike make war against the Christ 
of God, and would set themselves, though under different 
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pretences, on the throne of his glory. And yet, while the 
words have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two different manifestations of the kingdom 
of wickedness, there is a sense in which the final ‘ Anti- 
christ’ will be a ‘ Pseudochrist’ as well; even as it will 
be the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
gather up into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
against the truth, all anterior and subordinate forms. of 
evil. He will not, it is true, call himself the Christ, for 
he will be filled with deadliest hate against the name and 
offices, as against the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as 
no one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he must 
offer and oppose something positive, in the room of that 
faith which he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude that the final Anti- 
christ will reveal himself to the world,—for'he too will 
have his amoxdduus (2 Thess. il. 3, 8),—as, in a sense, 
its Messiah; not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, the 
Messiah of God, but still as the world’s saviour; as one 
who will make the blessedness of as many as obey him, 
giving to them the full enjoyment of a present material 
earth, instead of a distant, shadowy and uncertain heaven ; 
abolishing those troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful 
sources of so much disquietude, abridging men of so 
many enjoyments, between the Church and the world, be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh, between holiness and sin, 
between good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that 
however he will not assume the name of Christ, and so will 
not, in the letter, be a wevddypsoros, yet, usurping to him- 
self Christ’s offices, presenting himself to the world as the 
true centre of its hopes, as the satisfier of all its needs and 
healer of all its hurts, he, ‘the Red Christ,’ as his servants 
already call him, will in fact take up and absorb into 
himself all names and forms of blasphemy, will be the 
great yevddypicros and avtixpiotos in one. 
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° , v 
§ XxXl. poduvo, miaivo. 


We have translated both these words, as often as they 
occur (wodvve, at 1 Cor. vili. 7; Rev. ill. 4; Xiv. 4; maivo, 
at John xviii. 28; Tit. i. 15; Heb. xii. 15; Jude 8), by a 
single word, ‘defile,’ which doubtless covers them both. 
At the same time they differ in the images on which 
they severally repose ;—podwvew being properly ‘to be- 
smear’ or ‘besmirch,’ as with mud or filth, ‘to defoul;’ 
which, indeed, is only another form of ‘defile;’ thus 
Aristotle (Hist. An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, 76 1m\@ 
podvvovtes éEavtovs, that is, as the context shows, crusting 
themselves over with mud (cf. Plato, Rep. vii. 535 e; 
Cant. v. 3; Hcclus. xiii. 1): while wiavew, in its primary 
usage, is not ‘to smear’ as with matter, but ‘to stain’ as 
with colour. The first corresponds to the Latin ‘inquinare’ 
(Horace, Sat. i.8. 37), ‘spurcare ’ (itself probably connected 
with ‘porcus’), the German ‘ besudeln;’ the second to 
the Latin ‘maculare,’ and the German ‘ beflecken.?’ 

It will follow, that while in a secondary and ethical 
sense both words have an equally dishonorable signifi- 
cation, the worvopuos caxpos (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other 
than the pidopata tov Koopou (2 Pet. ii. 20), both being 
also used of the defiling of women (cf. Gen. xxxiv. 5; 
Zech. xiv. 2),—this will only hold good so long as they are 
figuratively and ethically taken. So taken indeed, muai- 
vew is in classical Greek the standing word to express the 
profaning or unhallowing of aught (Plato, Legg. ix. 868 a; 
Tim. 69 d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031; ef. Lev. v. 3; John 
xvill. 28). In a literal sense, on the contrary, maivew 
may be used in good part, just as, in English, we speak of 
the staining of glass, the staining of ivory (Il. iv. 141), or 
as, in Latin, the ‘macula’ need not of necessity be also a 
‘labes;’ nor yet in English the ‘spot’ be always a ¢ blot.’ 
Moawvewv, on the other hand, admits of such nobler employ- 
ment as little in a literal as in a figurative sense. 
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§ xxxll. sawdsia, vouecia. 


Iv is worth while to attempt a discrimination between 
these words, occurring as they do together at Ephes. vi. 4, 
and being often there either not distinguished at all, or 
distinguished erroneously. 

Tlaidela is one among the many words, into which re- 
vealed religion has put a deeper meaning than it knew of, 
till this took possession of it; the new wine by a wondrous 
process making new even the old vessel into which it was 
poured. For the Greek, vaide(a was simply ‘ education ;” 
nor, in all the many definitions of it which Plato gives, is 
there the slightest prophetic anticipation of the new force 
which it one day should obtain. But the deeper appre- 
hension of those who had learned that “foolishness is 
bound in the heart” alike “of a child” and ofa man, 
while yet “the rod of correction may drive it far from 
him” (Prov. xxii. 15), led them, in assuming the word, 
to bring into it a further thought. They felt and under- 
stood that all effectual instruction for the sinful children 
of men, includes and implies chastening, or, as we are 
accustomed to say, out of a sense of the’ same truth, ‘ cor- 
rection.’ ! 

Two definitions of 7rasdeia—the one by a great heathen 
philosopher, the other by a great Christian theologian,— 
may be profitably compared. This is Plato’s (Legg. ii. 
659 d): masdela pév 208 ) maiSwv Ody TE Kal ayo) pos 
Tov UTO TOU vopov NOyov opOdv sipnugvoyv. And this is that 
of Basil the Great (In Prov. 1): gow 1) mawWela dywyn Tus 
Odehipos TH WuyH, ererrdves TodAdKis THY a7r0 KaKlas KnALS@V 
aityv éxxabaipovoa. For as many as felt and acknow- 

1 The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the same, in 


his secondary use of dx«éacros, which, in its primary, meant simply ‘ the 
unchastised.’ Menander too has this confession : 


6 py Sapels dvOpwros od maWdeverat, 
And in other uses of mwaSevew in profane Greek there are slight hints of 
the same; thus see Xenophon, Mem. i. 3. 5; Polybius, Hist. ii. 9. 6. 
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ledged all which St. Basil here asserts, wavde/a signified, 
not simply ‘eruditio, but, as Augustine expresses it, 
who has noticed the changed use of the word (Enarr. in 
Ps. exviii. 66), ‘per molestias eruditio.’? And this is quite 
the predominant use of raideia and wadevew in the Sep- 
tuagint, in the Apocrypha, and in the N. T. (Lev. xxvi. 18; 
Ps. vi. 13 Isai. liii. 5; Heclus. iv. 17; xxii. 6, wadotiyes Kat 
masia: 2 Mace. vi. 12; Luke xxiii. 16; Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8; 
Rev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in the N. T. 
upon which wadevew occurs in the old Greek sense is Acts 
vil. 22. Instead of ‘nurture’ at Hphes. vi. 4, which is 
too weak a word, ‘discipline’ might be substituted with 
advantage—the laws and ordinances of the Christian 
household, the transgression of which will induce correc- 
tion, being indicated by maideia there. 

Novdecia (in Attic Greek vouferia or vovbérnats, Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 513, 520) is more successfully rendered, 
‘admonition ;’ which, however, as we must not forget, 
has been defined by Cicero thus: ‘Admonitio est quasi 
lenior objurgatio.? And such is vovfecia here; it is the 
training by word—by the word of encouragement, when 
this is sufficient, but also by that of remonstrance, of 
reproof, of blame, where these may be required; as set 
over against the training by act and by discipline, which 
is masa. Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
the exact distinction here, having on é ravdela Kab vovOscia 
this note: ‘Harum altera occurrit ruditati; altera oblivioni 
et levitati. Utraque et sermonem et reliquam disciplinam 
includit.’ That the distinctive feature of vovOecla is the 
training by word of mouth is evidenced by such com- 
binations as these: tapawéces cab vovbeciat (Plutarch, De 
Coh. Ird, 2); vovberixot déyor (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
day) Kal vovOérnos (Plato, Rep. 3 lil. 399 b) 5 vovberetv Kat 
diddoxew (Protag. 323 d). 

Relatively, then, and by comparison with cra8ela, vov- 
Gecia is the milder term; while yet its association with 


' 
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ma.dsia teaches us that this too is a most needful element 
of Christian education ; that the waiédea without it would 
be very incomplete; even as, when years advance, and 
there is no longer a child, but a young man, to deal with, 
it must give place to, or rather be swallowed up in, the 
vovGzcia altogether. And yet the vovfecla itself, where 
need is, will be earnest and severe enough; it is much 
more than a feeble Hli-remonstrance: “ Nay, my sons, for 
it is no good report that I hear ” (1 Sam. ii. 24); indeed, 
of Eli it is expressly recorded, in respect of those sons, 
ovx évouOérer avtovs (ili. 13). Plutarch unites it with 
pepres (Conj. Prec. 13); with »poyos (De Virt. Mor. 12; De 
Adul. et Am. 17); Philo with cwd¢poucpds (Lésner, Obss. 
ad N. T. e Philone, p. 427) ; while vov@erety had continually, 
if not always, the sense of admonishing with blame (Plu- 
tarch, De Prof. in Virt. 11; Cov. Prec. 22). Jerome, then, 
has only partial right, when he desires to get rid, at Ephes. 
vi. 4, and again at Tit. ili. 10, of ‘ correptio’ (still retained 
by the Vulgate), on the ground that in vovfecta no rebuke 
or austerity is implied, as in ‘ correptio’ there certainly is: 
Quam correptionem nos legimus, melius in Greeco dicitur 
vov0ecia, que admonitionem magis et eruditionem quam 
austeritatem sonat.’? Undoubtedly, in vovec/a such is not 
of necessity involved, and therefore ‘correptio’ is not its 
happiest rendering ; but it does not exclude, nay implies 
this, whenever it may be required: the derivation, from 
yods and riOnui, affirms as much: whatever is needed to 
cause the monition to be taken home, to be laid to heart, 
is involved in the word. 

Tn claiming for it, as discriminated from vaiédea, that 
it is predominantly what our Translators understand it, 
namely, admonition by word, none would deny that both 
it and vovOereiy are employed to express correction by 
deed ; only we affirm that the other—the appeal to the 
reasonable faculties—is the primary and prevailing use of 
both. It will follow that in such phrases as these, paSdov 


1 
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voubérnots (Plato, Legg. iii. 700 ¢), wAnyats vouvOeretv (Legg. 
ix. 879 d; cf. Rep. viii. 560 a), the words are employed in 
a secondary and improper, but therefore more emphatic, 
sense. The same emphasis lies in the statement that 
Gideon “took thorns of the wilderness and briers, and 
with them he taught the men of Succoth” (Judg. viii. 16). 
No one on the strength of this language would assert that 
the verb ‘ to teach’ had not for its primary meaning the 
oral communicating of knowledge. 


§ xxxili. ddeous, wapeous. 

‘Adgeous igs the standing word by which forgiveness, or 
remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. (see Vitringa, 
Obss. Sac. vol. i. pp. 909-933); though, remarkably 
enough, the LXX. knows nothing of this use of the word, 
Gen. iv. 13 being the nearest approach toit. Derived from 
apiévar, the image which underlies it is that of a releasing 
or letting go, as of a prisoner (Isai. lxi. 1) or of a debt 
(Deut. xv. 3). Probably the year of jubilee, called con- 
stantly Zros, or 2viavtos, Ths abécews, or simply adeors (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40; xxvii. 24), the year in which all debts were 
forgiven, suggested the higher application of the word, 
which is frequent in the N. T., though more frequent in 
St. Luke than in all the other books of the New Covenant 
put together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
Tapecis TOV GwapTnudTey occurs (Rom. ili, 25). Our Trans- 
lators have noticed in the margin, but have not marked 
in their Version, the variation in the Apostle’s phrase, 
rendering wdpeous here by ‘remission,’ as they have rendered 
apeots elsewhere ; and many have since justified them in 
this; while others, as I cannot doubt, more rightly affirm 
that St. Paul of intention changed his word, wishing to say 
something which zapeous would express adequately and 
accurately, and which ddeovs would not; and that our 
Translators should have reproduced this change which he 
has made. 
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It is familiar to many, that Cocceius and those of his 
school found in this text one main support for a favourite 
doctrine of theirs, namely, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of these words, under the Old 
Covenant, no tedelwors (Heb. x. 1-4), no entire abolition 
of sin even for the faithful themselves, but only a present 
pretermission (mdpeous), a temporary dissimulation, upon 
God’s part, in consideration of the sacrifice which was 
one day to be; the dvayryjois tov duaptiov remaining the 
meanwhile. On this matter a violent controversy raged 
among the theologians of Holland at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, which 
was carried on with an unaccountable acrimony ; and for a 
brief history of which see Deyling, Obss. Suc. vol. v. p. 209 ; 
Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3; Venema, Diss. Sac. p. 72; 
while a full statement of what Cocceius did mean, and 
in his own words, may be found in his Commentary on the 
Romans, in loc. (Opp. vol. v. p. 62); and the same more 
at length defended and justified im his treatise, Utilitas 
Distinctionis duorum Vocabulorum Scripture, rapécews et 
adbéoews (vol. ix. p. 121, sq.). Those who at that time 
opposed the Cocceian scheme denied that there was any 
distinction between decors and mdpecis; thus see Witsius, 
Cicon. Fed. Dei, iv. 12. 36. But in this they erred; for 
while Cocceius and his followers were undoubtedly 
wrong, in saying that for the faithful, so long as the 
Old Covenant subsisted, there was only a mdpeous, and 
no adeots, dpaptnuatov, in applying to them what was 
asserted by the Apostle in respect of the world; they 
were right in maintaining that wapsous was not entirely 
equivalent to decors. Beza, indeed, had already drawn 
attention to the distinction. Having in his Latin Ver- 
sion, as first published in 1556, taken no notice of it, 
he acknowledges at a later period his error, saying, ‘ Hac 
duo plurimum inter se differunt;’ and now rendering 
mapeots by ‘ dissimulatio.’ 
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In the first place, the derivation would of itself suggest 
a difference of meaning. If dpeo.s is remission, ‘ Loslas- 
sung,’ mdpeots, from rrapinut, will be naturally ‘ preter- 
mission,’ ‘ Vorbeilassung,’—the mdpeors awaptnudatwr, the 
pretermission or passing by of sins for the present, leaving 
it open in the future either entirely to remit, or else 
adequately to punish them, as may seem good to Him 
who has the power and right to do the one or the other. 
Thus Fritzsche (Ad Rom. vol. i. p. 199): ‘ Conveniunt in 
hoc [ddeots et wapecis] quod sive illa, sive hee tibi obti- 
gerit, nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur; discrepant 
eo, quod, hac data, facinorum tuorum peenas nunguam 
pendes; ill4 concess4, non diutius nullas peccatorum 
tuorum poenas lues, quam ei in iis connivere placuerit, cui 
in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.? And the classical 
usage both of wapiévar and of mdpeois bears out this dis- 
tinction. Thus Xenophon (Hipp. 7. 10): dwaptnwata ov 
xen wapiévar akoNacta: while of Herod Josephus tells us, 
that being desirous to punish a certain offence, yet for 
other considerations he passed it by (Anti. xv. 3. 2): 
TapnKke tv duaptiav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. 
Xxili. 2) prays that God would not “pass by” his sins, he 
assuredly does not use od wu Tap as=od py adj, but only 
asks that he may not be without a wholesome chastisement 
following close on his transgressions. On the other side, 
and in proof that mapeouws=ddeows, the following passage 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antt. Rom. vii. 37), is 
adduced: tiv piv ohocyeph mapsow ovy sipovto, Hv 82 eis 
xpovov dcov Hkiovv dvaBornv zaBov.! Not sdpecis, how- 
ever, here, but ororyepys mapecis, is equal to dpeous, and 
no doubt the historian added that epithet, feeling that 
amapeois would have insufficiently expressed his meaning 
without it. 


1 Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Lésner (Obss. e Philone, 
p- 249) refers from Philo (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 47) in proof that mdpeous 
= dpeois. A glance at the actual words is sufficient to show that Lisner, 
through some inadvertence, has misunderstood its meaning altogether. 


* 
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Having seen, then, that there is a strong primd facie 
probability that St. Paul intends something different by 
the wdpecis awaptnudtwv, in the only place where he 
employs this phrase, from that which he intends in the 
many where he employs d¢eous, that passage itself, namely 
Rom. iii. 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: “ Whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” I would venture to 
render it thus: ‘Whom God hath set forth as a propitia- 
tion, through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness because of the preetermission [dia tiv 
mapeciv, not Sia Ths wapecews|, in the forbearance of God, 
of the sins that went before;’ and his exact meaning I 
take to be this—‘ There needed a signal manifestation of: 
the righteousness of God, on account of the long preeter- 
mission or passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, 
with no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the coming of 
Christ; which manifestation of God’s righteousness found 
place, when He set forth no other and no less than his 
own Son to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin.’ During 
long ages God’s extreme indignation against sin and 
inners had not been pronounced; during all the time, 
that is, which preceded the Incarnation. Of course, this 
connivance of God, this his holding of his peace, was only 
partial ; for St. Paul has himself just before declared, that 
the wrath of God was revealed from heaven against all 
unrighteousness of men (Rom. i. 18); and has traced in a 
few fearful lines some ways in which this revelation of his 
wrath displayed itself (i. 24-32). Yet for all this, it was 
the time during which He suffered the nations to walk in 
their own ways (Acts xiv. 16); they were “the times of 
ignorance”? which “God winked at” (Acts xvii. 30), in 
other words, times of the dvoyy tod Ocod, this avoyy being 
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the correlative of mdpeous, as yapss is of abeois: so that the 
finding of dvoyn here is a strong confirmation of that view 
of the word which has been just maintained. 

But this position in regard of sin could, in the very 
nature of things, be only transient and provisional. With 
a man, the pretermission of offences, or ‘ preeterition,’ as 
Hammond would render it (deducing the word, but 
wrongly, from dpe, ‘preetereo’), will often be identical 
with the remission, the wdpzous will be one with the agers. 
Man forgets; he has not power to bring the long past into 
judgment, even if he would; or he has not righteous energy 
enough to will it. But with an absolutely righteous God, 
the wdpeots can only be temporary, and must always find 
place with a looking on to a final settlement ; forbearance is. 
no acquittance; every sin must at last either be absolutely 
forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the meanwhile the 
mapeows itself might seem to call in question the absolute 
righteousness of Him who was thus content to pass by and 
to connive. God held his peace, and it was only too near 
to the evil thought of men to think wickedly that He was 
such a one as themselves, morally indifferent to good and 
to evil. That such with too many was the consequence of 
the davoyy Tod Oeod, the Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21 ; 
cf. Job xxii. 13; Mal. ii. 17; Ps.Ixxiii. 11). But now (& 
T® viv xaip@) God, by the sacrifice of his Son, had ren- 
dered such a perverse misunderstanding of his meaning in 
the past dissimulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel: 
‘Objectum preetermissionis [7rapécews], peccata; tolerantise 
[avoxy7s], peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus 
jus suum. Ht hee et illa quamdiu fuit, non ita apparuit 
justitia Dei: non enim tam vehementer visus est irasci 
peceato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, dyeheiv, negligere, 
Heb. viii. 9. Atin sanguine Christi et morte propitiatorid 
ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindicté adversus peccatum 
ipsum, ut esset ipse justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris 
liberatione, ut essetipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
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(in loc.), who has seized excellently well the true distinc- 
tion between the words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the ddeous, has his sins 
forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back upon himself 
by new and further disobedience (Matt. xviii. 32, 34; 
2 Pet. i. 9; ii. 20), they shall not be imputed to him, or 
mentioned against hin: any more. The sdpeous, differing 
from this, is a benefit, but a very subordinate one; it is 
the present passing by of sin, the suspension of its punish- 
ment, the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against the 
sinner, the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
as it issaid at Wisd. xi. 24: mapopds duaptypata avOpwrav 
eis wstavoav: cf. Rom. ii. 3-6. If such repentance follow, 
then the wdpeczs will lose itself in the adeous, but if not, 
then the punishment, suspended, but not averted, in due 
time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 


° , > / > / 
Q XXXIV. pwporoyia, arcyporoyia, evTpaTréenia. 


Aut these designate sins of the tongue, but with a differ- 
ence. 

Maporoyla, employed by Aristotle (Hist. Anim. i. 11), 
but of rare use till the later Greek, is rendered well in the 
Vulgate, on the one occasion of its occurrence (Hphes. v. 4), 
by ‘ stultiloquium,’ a word which Plautus may have coined 
(Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 25); although one which did not find more 
favour and currency in the after language of Rome, than did 
the ‘ stultiloguy ’ which Jeremy Taylor sought to introduce 
among ourselves. Not merely the wav pjua apyov of our 
Lord (Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the més ddyos 
campos of his Apostle (Hphes. iv. 29) will be included in 
it; discourse, as everything else in the Christian, needing 
to be seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without it. Those 
who stop short with the dpya pyjyara, as though popodoyla 
reached no further, fail to exhaust the fulness of its mean- 

1 2 
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ing. Thus Calvin too weakly: ‘Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusque frugis ;? and even Jeremy Taylor (On the Good 
and Evil Tongue, Serm. xxxii. pt. 2) fails to reproduce the 
full force of the word. ‘That,’ he says, ‘ which is here 
meant by stultiloquy or foolish speaking is the ‘lubricum 
verbi,” as St. Ambrose calls it, the “slipping with the 
tongue” which prating people often suffer, whose dis- 
courses betray the vanity of their spirit, and discover 
“the hidden man of the heart.” ’ In heathen writings 
peoporoyia may very well pass as equivalent to ddor\ecyia, 
‘random talk,’ and pwporoyeiv to Anpsiv (Plutarch, De Garr. 
4); but words obtain a new earnestness when assumed 
into the ethical terminology of Christ’s school. Nor, in 
seeking to enter fully into the meaning of this one, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which the 
words ‘fool,’ ‘foolish, ‘folly,’ obtain in Scripture, than 
elsewhere- they have, or can have. There is the positive 
of folly as well as the negative to be taken account of, 
when we are weighing the force of uwporoyia: it is that 
‘talk of fools,’ which is foolishness and sin together. 
Aioyporoyia, which also is of solitary use in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), must not be confounded with aicypdrns 
(Ephes. v. 4). By it the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), whom most expositors follow, have understood ob- 
scene discourse, ‘ turpiloquium,’ ‘ filthy communication ” 
(E. V.), such as ministers to wantonness, éynua mopvelas, 
as Chrysostom explains it. Clement of Alexandria, in a 
chapter of his Pedagogus, wept aicyponoyias (ii. 6), recog- 
nizes no other meaning but this. Now, beyond a doubt, 
aicxporoyia has sometimes this sense predominantly, or 
even exclusively (Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. v. 6; Aristotle, 
Pol. vii. 15 ; Epictetus, Man. xxxiii. 16; see, too, Becker, 
Charikles, 1st ed. vol. ii. pe 264). But more generally it 
indicates all foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not 
excluding this, one of the most obvious kinds, readiest to 
hand, and most offensive, but including, as in the well- 
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known phrase, aicypodoyia 2d’ igpots, other kinds as well. 
Thus, too, Polybius (viii. 13.8; xii. 13. 3; xxxi. Io. aye 
aioxporoyla Kab ovdopia Kxatad tod BacidAgws: while the 
author of a work which passes under Plutarch’s name 
(De Lib. Hd. 14), denouncing all aicyporoyla as unbecom- 
ing to youth ingenuously brought up, includes therein 
every license of the ungoverned tongue employing itself 
in the abuse of others, all the wicked condiments of 
speech (7dvcpata Trovnpa Ths Tappnoias) ; nor can I doubt 
that St. Paul intends to forbid the same, the context and 
company in which the word is used by him going far to 
prove as much; seeing that all other sins against which 
he is here warning are outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour. 

Eitparedia, a finely selected word of the world’s use, 
which, however, St. Paul uses not in the world’s sense, 
like its synonyms, occurs only once in the N. T. (Ephes. 
v. 4). Derived from 2d and tpérecGat (edtpdmedor, oiov 
evtpotrot, Aristotle, Hth. Nic. iv. 8. 4), that which easily 
turns, and in this way adapts, itself to the shifting cir- 
cumstances of the hour, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the instant it may deal;! it had very 
slightly and rarely, in classical use, that evil signifi- 
cation which, as used by St. Paul and the Greek Fathers, 
is the only one which it knows. That St. Paul could be 
himself edzpdzredos in the better sense of the word, he has 
given illustrious proof (Acts xxvi. 29). Thucydides, in that 
panegyric of the Athenians which he puts into the mouth 
of Pericles, employs svtpaTédws (ii. 41) as=evxuw7tws, to 
characterize the ‘ versatile ingenium’ of his countrymen ; 
while Plato (Rep. viii. 563 @) joins evtpamsdia with yaprev- 

1 Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often turns etymology 
into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to do so here. To other 
reasons why the Christians should renounce edrpamehia he adds this 
(Hom. 17 in Ephes.) :"Opa kat add rodvopa* edrpdmedos héyerat 6 wrorxihos, 
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Tio p08, as'do also Plutarch (De Adul. et Am. 7) and Josephus 
(Antt. xii. 4. 3) ; Isocrates (Or. xv. 316) with guAodoyéa ; 
Philo (Leg. ad Cai. 45) with ydpes. For Aristotle, also, 
the evtpamedos or émidéEios (Hthic. Nic. li. 73 iv. 83 
compare Brandis, Aristoteles, p. 1415) is one who observes 
the happy mean between the SBwpordyos and the aypuos, 
aypotkos, or oxAnpos. He is no mere yedwrorrovs or buffoon ; 
but, in whatever pleasantry or banter he may allow him- 
self, still yapées or refined, always restraining himself 
within the limits of becoming mirth (éuperos raifwv), never 
ceasing to be the gentleman. Thus P. Volumnius, the 
friend or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, bore the 
name ‘ Kutrapelus,’ on the score of his festive wit and 
talent of society: though certainly there is nothing par- 
ticularly amiable in the story which Horace (Hpp. i. 18. 
31-36) tells about him. 

With all this there were not wanting, even in classical 
usage, anticipations of that more unfavourable signification 
which St. Paul should stamp upon the word, though they 
appear most plainly in the adjective edtpdiedos: thus, see 
Isocrates, Orat. vii. 49; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 92; iv. 1043 
where Jason, the model of a noble-hearted gentleman, 
affirms that during twenty years of fellowship in toil he 
has never spoken to his companions é7ros edtpdzreXov, ‘ ver- 
bum fucatum, fallax, simulatum:’ Dissen here traces well 
the downward progress of ev’tpamedos: ‘ Primum est de 
facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, et indicat 
hominem temporibus inservientem, diciturque tum de ser- 
mone urbano, lepido, faceto, imprimis cum levitatis et 
assentationis, simulationis notatione.’ As only gradually 
acquiring an unfavourable significance, evtpamedéa, thus 
gradually sinking from a better meaning to a worse, has a 
history closely resembling that of ‘ urbanitas’ (Quintilian, 
vi. 3. 17); which is its happiest Latin equivalent, and that 
by which Erasmus has rendered it, herein improving 
much on the ‘jocularitas’ of Jerome, still more on the 
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* scurrilitas ’ of the Vulgate, which last is wholly wide of the 
mark. That ‘urbanitas’ is the proper word, this quota- 
tion from Cicero attests (Pro Cel. 3): ‘Contumelia, si 
petulantius jactatur, convicium; si facetius, urbanitas 
nominatur ;’ which agrees with the,striking phrase of 
Aristotle, that ettparedia is UBpis Tremraidevpévn : ‘chastened 
insolence’ is Sir Alexander Grant’s happy rendering (Rhet. 
ii. 125 cf. Plutarch, Otc. 50). Already in Cicero’s time (De 
Fim. ii. 31) ‘urbanitas’ was beginning to obtain that 
questionable significance which, in the usage of Tacitus 
(Hist. ii. 88) and Seneca (De Ird, i. 28), it far more dis- 
tinctly acquired. The history, in our own language, of 
‘facetious ’ and ‘ facetiousness,’ would supply a not unin- 
structive parallel. . . 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might array 
itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of the evil it- 
self; he did not consider that sin, by losing all its coarse- 
ness, lost half, or any part of, its malignity. So far from 
this, in the finer banter of the world, its ‘ persiflage,’ its 
‘badinage,’ there is that which would attract many, who 
would be in no danger of lending their tongue to speak, 
or their ear to hear, foul-mouthed and filthy abuse; whom 
scurrile buffoonery would only revolt and repel. A far 
subtler sin is noted in this word than in those which went 
before, as Bengel puts it well: ‘Hec subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio nititur;’ yapis 
dyapis, as Chrysostom has happily called it; and Jerome: 
‘De prudenti mente descendit, et consulto appetit quedam 
vel urbana verba, vel rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.’? I 
should only object, in this last citation, to the ‘rustica, 
vel turpia,’ which belong rather to the other forms in 
which men offend with the tongue than to this. The 
evtpdmedos always, as Chrysostom notes, doreia héyes: keeps 
ever in mind what Cicero has said (De Orat. ii. 58): 
‘Heee ridentur vel maxime, que notant et designant tur- 
pitudinem aliquam non turpiter.’ What he deals in are 
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xapites, although, in the striking language of the Son of 
Sirach, ydpites pwpov (Hcclus. xx. 13). Polish, refinement, 
knowledge of the world, presence of mind, wit, must all 
be his ;—these, it is true, enlisted in the service of sin, 
and not in that of the truth. The very profligate old man 
in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus (ili. 1. 42-52), who prides 
himself, and not without reason, on his wit, his elegance, 
and refinement (‘ cavillator facetus,’ ‘ conviva commodus ’), 
is exactly the evtpdmedos: and, keeping in mind that ev- 
tparredia, being only once expressly and by name forbidden 
in Scripture, is forbidden to Hphesians, it is not a little 
notable to find him urging that all this was to be expected 
from him, being as he was an Ephesian by birth: 


‘Post Ephest sum natus; non enim in Apulis, non Animule !’ 


While then by all these words are indicated sins of the 
tongue, it is yet with this difference,—that in pwporoyia 
the foolishness, in aicypodoyia the foulness, in eitpamedia 
the false refinement, of discourse not seasoned with the 
salt of grace, are severally noted and condemned. 


§ Xxxv. Aatpevw, Nevroupyéo. 


In both these words the notion of service lies, but of 
service under certain special limitations in the second, as 
compared with the first. Aatpevew, allied to rXazpis, ‘a 
hired servant,’ Adtpor, ‘ hire,’ and perhaps with Xela, Anis 
(so Curtius), is, properly, ‘to serve for hire,’ and therefore 
not of compulsion, as does a slave, though the line of 
separation between Adzpis and Soddos is by no means 
always observed. Already, however, in classical Greek 
both it and Aazpeia are occasionally transferred from the 
service of men to the service of the higher powers; as by 
Plato, Apol. 23 c: 1) To} Ozod Aatpela: cf. Phedr. 244 e; and 
Euripides, Troad. 450, where Cassandra is 1 ’AdAXwvos 
Adtpus : and a meaning, which in Scripture is the only one, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint, Xatpevew never 
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expresses any other service but either that of the true 
God, or of the false gods of heathenism; for Deut. xxviii. 
48, a seeming exception, is not such in fact; and Augus- 
_ tine has perfect right when he says (De Ov. Dei, x. 1, 2): 
‘Aarpeia secundum consuetudinem qué locuti sunt qui 
nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam 
frequenter ut peene semper, ea dicitur servitus quee pertinet 
ad colendum Deum ;’ and again (con. Faust.xx.21): ¢ Cultus 
qui grece latria dicitur, latine uno verbo dici non potest, 
cum sit quedam proprie divinitati debita servitus.’ 
Aevrovpyeiv boasts a somewhat nobler beginning ; from 
Aeiros (=Snydovws), and gpyov: and thus es To Snpocvov 
épydtecOa1, to serve the State in a public office or function. 
Like Xarpedew, it was occasionally transferred to the highest 
ministry of all, the ministry of the gods (Diodorus Siculus, 
i, 21), When the Christian Church was forming its ter- 
minology, which it did partly by shaping new words, but 
partly also by elevating old ones to higher than their pre- 
vious uses, of the latter it more readily adopted those 
before employed in civil and political life, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, even when 
it was seeking for the adequate expression of religious 
truth. The same motives were here at work which induced 
the Church more willingly to turn basilicas,— buildings, 
that is, which had been used in civil life,—-than temples, 
into churches; namely, because they were less haunted 
with the clinging associations of heathenism. Of the fact 
itself we have a notable example in the words AegToupyos, 
Nevroupyla, Aevroupyeiv, and in the prominent place in eccle- 
siastical language which they assumed. At the same 
time the way for their adoption into a higher use had been 
prepared by the Septuagint, in which Nevroupyeiv (=) 
is the constant word for the performing of priestly or 
ministerial functions (Exod. xxviii. 39; Ezek. xl. 46); and 
by Philo (De Prof. 464)., Neither in the Septuagint, how- 
ever, nor yet by the Christian writers who followed, were 
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the words of this group so entirely alienated from their pri- 
‘mary uses as Aatpela and Aatpevew had been; being still oc- 
casionally used for the ministry wnto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18; 
x Kin. x. 5; 2 Kin. iv. 43; Rom. xv. 27; Phil. ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between the words, 
before the Church had anything to do with them, namely, 
that Aatpevew was ‘to serve,’ Aevroupyetv, ‘to serve in an 
office and ministry,’ are to be explained the different uses 
to which they are severally turned in the N. T., as pre- 
viously in the Septuagint. To serve God is the duty of 
all men; Aatpevew, therefore, and Aatpe/a, are demanded of 
‘the whole people (Exod. iv. 23; Deut. x. 12; Josh. xxiv. 
31; Matt. iv. 10; Lukei. 74; Acts vil. 7; Rom. ix. 4; Heb. 
xii. 28); but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
can be the duty and privilege only of a few, who are set 
apart to the same; and thus in the O. T. the Devroupyetv 
and the rAeToupyfa are ascribed only to the priests and 
Levites who were separated to minister in holy things; 
they only are AeTovpyoi (Num. iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. Ir; 
Nehem. x. 39; Hzek. xliv. 27); which language, mutatis 
mutandis, reappears in the New, where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this language 
(Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21; x. 11), but that of apostles, pro- 
phets, and teachers in the Church (Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 
16; Phil. i. 17), as well as that of the great High Priest 
of our profession, rév dyiwv Aecroupyds (Heb. viii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use it has been sometimes attempted to 
push the special application of Netoupyia still further, and 
to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Hucharist; but there 
is no warrant in the best ages of the Church for any such 
limitation ; thus see Suicer, Thes. s. v.; Bingham, Christian 
Antiqqg. xiii. 1. 8; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. i. p. 2853 
Augusti, Christ. Archdol. vol. ii. p..537. 

It may be urged against the distinction here drawn 
that Narpevew and Aarpela are sometimes applied to official 
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ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1,6. This is, of course, true; 
just as where two circles have the same centre, the greater 
will necessarily include the less. The notion of service is 
such a centre here; in AerToupyetv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in an office: it follows that 
every Aectoupyia will of necessity be a Aatpsda, but not the 
reverse, that.every Aatpela will be a Aevroupyia. No passage 
better brings out the distinction between these two words 
than Heclus. iv. 14: of Narpevovtes adth lie. TH Lodplal 
AEeLTovpynoova.y “Avia. “They that serve her, shall 
minister to the Holy One.” 


§ xxxvi. sévys, TTwY¢Os. 


In both these words the sense of poverty, and of poverty 
in this world’s goods, is involved; and they continually 
occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms especially, 
with no rigid demarcation of their meanings (as at Ps. 
Beit los Ixxii. 22; Ixxxig 4; efpiizek. xviii, r2>. xxii: 
29); very much as our “poor and needy ;” and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between {138 and ‘3, 
the Alexandrian translators have either considered it not 
reproducible by the help of these words, or have not cared 
to reproduce it; for they have no fixed rule, translating 
the one and the other by mrwyds and mévns alike. Still 
there are passages which show that they were perfectly 
aware of a distinction between them, and would, where 
they thought good, maintain it; occasions upon which 
they employ wévys (as Deut. xxiv. 16,17; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 
3, 4), and where mrwyds would have been manifestly unfit. 

Il4ms oceurs but once in the N, T., and on that one 
occasion in a quotation from the Old (2 Cor. ix. 9), while 
atwyxos ‘between thirty and forty times. Derived from 
mrévopat, and connected with ovos, rovéouar, and the Latin 
‘penuria,’ it properly signifies one so poor that he earns 
his daily bread by his labour; Hesychius calls him well 
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adtodidxovos, one who by his own hands ministers to his 
own necessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or that which verges upon it, any more than the ‘ pauper ’ 
and ‘ paupertas’ of the Latin; but only the ‘res angusta ° 
of one to whom zrAovc.os would be an inappropriate epithet. 
What was the popular definition of a wévjs we learn from 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2. 37): Tods pay oluat mt) ixava Exovtas 
eis & Sel tedely, Tévntas* Tods 52 wAElw TOV ixavOv, TAOVGIOUS.. 
Tt was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates, and srevia. 
he claims more than once for himself (Plato, Apol. 23 ¢; 
31c). What his wevia was we know (Xenophon, icon. 
2. 3), namely, that all which he had, if sold, would not 
bring five Attic mine. So, too, the [levéoras in Thessaly 
(if, indeed, the derivation of the name from tégveo@ar is to 
stand), were a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as serfs or 
cultivators of the soil. 

But while the zévns is ‘pauper,’ the mrwyds is ‘men- 
dicus;’ he is the ‘ beggar,’ and lives not by his own labour 
or industry, but on other men’s alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) 
being one therefore whom Plato would not endure in his. 
ideal State (Legg. xi. 936 c). If indeed we fall back on 
etymologies, mpooaitns (which ought to find place in the 
text at John ix. 8), or érairys, would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our ‘beggar;’ while wrwyos is properly he 
who in the sense of his abjectness and needs crouches (am6 
Tov mTwooew) in the presence of his superiors. The deri- 
vation of the word, as though he were one who had fallen 
from a better estate (éerewtwxas éx TOV dvTwv: see Herod- 
otus, ili. 14), is merely fanciful: see Didymus, in Ps. xii. 
5, in Mai’s Nov. Pat. Bibl. vol. vii. part ii. p. 165. 

The words then are clearly distinct. A far deeper depth 
of destitution is implied in rrwyeia than in qevia, to keep 
which in mind will add vividness to the contrasts drawn 
by St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 10; viii. 9. The wévyns may be so 
poor that he earns his bread by daily labour; but the 
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_mTwxos is so poor that he only obtains his living by 
begging. There is an evident climax intended by Plato, 
when he speaks of tyrannies (Rep. x. 618 a), es sevias te 
kat guyas kal eis mrwyelas TekevTocas. The mévns has 
nothing superfluous, the 7rwyos nothing at all (see Déder- 
lein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 117). Tertullian long ago 
noted the distinction (Adv. Marc. iv. 14), for, dealing with 
our Lord’s words, paxdpios of mrwyol (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the ‘ Beati pawperes,’ which still retains its place 
in the Vulgate, into ‘Beati mendici,’ and justifies the 
change, ‘Sic enim exigit interpretatio vocabuli quod in 
Greeco est;’ and in another place (De Idol. 12) he renders 
it by ‘egeni.’ The two, wevia (=‘ paupertas ’) and wrwyela 
=‘egestas’), may be sisters, as one in Aristophanes will 
have them (Plut. 549); but if such, yet the latter far barer 
of the world’s good than the former; and indeed Ilevia in 
that passage seems inclined wholly to disallowany such near 
relationship as this. The words of Aristophanes, in which 
he discriminates between them, have been often quoted : 
TTaXOD pev yap Bios, dv ad Eyes, Chy eotiv pnd€ev Exorra *} 


rou dé mévyntos, chy peWdpmevoy, Kal Trois épyois mpooéxovra, 
meprytyver Oa 8 aire pnd€ev, pi) pevroe und emidetrev, 


§ xxxvii. Oupos, dpy7, mapopyicpos. 


‘@vuos and dpyyn are found several times together in the 
N. T. (as at Rom. ii. 8; Ephes. iv. 31; Col. ii. 8; Rev. 
xix. 15); often also in the Septuagint (Ps. Ixxvii. 49; 
Dan. iii. 13; Mic. v. 15), and often also in other Greek 
(Plato, Philebus, 47 e; Polybius, vi. 56. 11; Josephus, 
Antt. xx. 5. 3; Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 2; Lucian, De Cal. 
23); nor are they found only in the connexion of juxta- 
position, but one made dependent on the other; thus 
Oupos ths dpyns (Rev. xvi. 19; cf. Job iii. 17; Josh. vii. 
26); while dpy) Ovjod, not occurring in the N. T., is fre- 
quent in the Old (2 Chron. xxix. 10; Lam. i. 12; Isai. 
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xxx. 27; Hos. xi. 9). On one occasion in the Septuagint 
all the words of this group occur together (Jer. xxi. 5). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior his- 
tory, came to settle down on the passion of anger, as the 
strongest of all passions, impulses, and desires (see Donald- 
son, New Cratylus, 3rd ed. pp. 675-679; and Thompson, 
Phedrus of Plato, p. 165), the distinguishing of them occu- 
‘pied not a little the grammarians and philologers. These 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude of 
passages in which the two were indifferently used (as 
Plato, Legg. ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
such a distinction ; for, in seeking to discriminate between 
them, they assumed wae more than that these could 
not be indifferently used on every occasion. The general 
result at which they arrived is this, that in Ovyos, con- 
nected with the intransitive @v, and derived, according 
to Plato (Orat. 419 e), dd THs Ovcews Kal Cécews THS Weyns, 
* quasi exhalatio vehementior’ (Tittmann), compare the 
Latin ‘fumus,’ is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings,! uz0n ths Wuyns, St. Basil 
calls it, either presently to subside and disappear,—like the 
Latin ‘excandescentia,’ which Cicero defines (Tusc. iv. 9), 
‘ira nascens et modo desistens’—or else to settle down 
into épy7, wherein is more of an abiding and settled habit 
of mind (‘ira inveterata’) with the purpose of revenge ; 
‘ cupiditas doloris reponendi’ (Seneca, De Ird, i. 5); opp 
apuy7s, ev psrérn KaKwoEwsS KATA TOD mapoévvaytos (Basil, Reg.. 
Brev. Tract. 63) ;* the German ‘ Zorn,’ ‘ der activ sich gegen 
Jemand oder etwas richtende Unwille, die Opposition des: 

1 Tt is commonly translated ‘furor’ in the Vulgate. Augustine. 
(Enarr. in Ps, \xxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this word 
to God, ‘furor’ being commonly attributed to those out of a sound mind, 
and proposes ‘indignatio’ inits room, For another distinction, ascribing 
both to God, see Bernard, Serm. in Cant. 69, § 3 

2 In dyavdkrnots St. Basil finds the further thought that this eagerness. 

to punish has the amendment of the offender for its scope. Certainly the 


one passage in the N. T. where dyavdxrnows occurs (2 Cor. vii. 11) does 
not refuse this meaning. 
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unwillig erregten Gemiithes’ (Cremer). Thus Plato 
(Huthyph. 7) joins 2y0pa, and Plutarch dvopévera (Pericles, 
39), with opy7j. Compare Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 
99, 8qq- 

This, the more passionate, and at the same time more 
temporary, character of @vuds (vuoi, according to Jeremy 
Taylor, are ‘great but transient angers;’ cf. Luke iv. 28; 
Dan. ili. 19) may explain a distinction of Xenophon, namely 
that Ouvyos in a horse is what dpyy is in a man (De Re 
Hiques. ix. 2; cf. Wisd. vii. 20, Ouyol Onpiwy: Plutarch, 
Gryll. 4, in fine; and Pyrrh. 16, wvevmatos psotos Kal 
@vyod, full of animosity and rage). Thus the Stoics, who 
dealt much in definitions and distinctions, defined @uyos 
as opy) dpyougvy (Diogenes Laértius, vii. I. 63. 114) ; 
and Ammonius: O@upds pév éorts mpdcKaipos* dpyn oF 
modvy¥povios punoiuaxta. Aristotle, too, in his wonderful 
comparison of old age and youth, thus characterizes the 
angers of old men (Rhet. il. 11): Kat ot Ovpol, d&ts pep 
siow, acOsvels dé—like fire in straw, quickly blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished (cf. Huripides, Androm. 728, 
729). Origen (im Ps. li. 5, Opp. vol. il. p. 541) has a 
discussion on the words, and arrives at the same re- 
sults: Siadgpes 5 Oupds dpyfs, TO Ovpov pev sivas dpynv 
avabvyiopévnvy Kal ete exxalowevny: dpyiy 88 dpeEw avti- 
tiuopnoews: cf. in Hp. ad Rom. il. 8, which only exists in 
the Latin: ‘ut si, verbi gratia, vulnus aliquod pessimum 
iram ponamus, hujus autem tumor et distentio indignatio 
vulneris appelletur:’ so too Jerome (i Ephes. iv. 31): 
‘Furor [@vucs] incipiens ira est, et fervescens in animo 
indignatio. Ira [opyj] autem est, que furore extincto 
desiderat ultionem, et eum quem nocuisse putat vult ledere.’ 
This agrees with the Stoic definition of dpyy, that it is 
Tywplas émiOuplia tod SoKodvtos noiKnKévat ov TPOCHKOVTS 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 113). So Gregory Nazianzene: 
(Carm. ii. 34. 43, 44): 


Ovpos pev eat dOpcos Cécs ppévos, 
dpyt) Se Ovupds eupevor. 


7 
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And go too Theodoret, in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (lxix. 24, H. V.), 
where the words occur together: dia tod Ovuod 76 TaxXv 
Sed roxe, Sud 52 THs dpyhs TO emiwovov. Josephus in like 
manner (B. J. ii. 8. 6) describes the Hssenes as épyfs tata 
dikavor, Quwod Kabextixol. 

Maus (Isai. xvi. 6; Hcclus. xxviii. 4; ‘ira perdurans,’ 
Damm’s Lew. Hom.) and x6ros, which are successively ‘ ira 
inveterata ’ and ‘ira inveteratissima’ (John of Damascus, 
De Fid. Orthod. 11. 16), nowhere occur in the N. T. 

Tlapopy.ouos, a word not found in classical Greek, but 
several times in the Septuagint (as at I Kin. xv. 30; 2 Kin. 
xix. 3),is not=dpyy7, though we have translated it ‘ wrath.’ 
This it cannot be; for the mapopy:cuos (Hphes. iv. 26, 
where only in the N. T. the word occurs; but wrapopyitew, 
Rom. x. 19; Hphes. vi. 4), is absolutely forbidden; the 
sun shall not go down upon it; whereas under certain 
conditions opyn is a righteous passion to entertain. 
The Scripture has nothing in common with the Stoics’ 
absolute condemnation of anger. It inculeates no amdOaa, 
but only a petpiora@ea, a moderation, not an absolute 
suppression, of the passions, which were given to man as 
winds to fill the sails of his soul, as Plutarch excellently 
puts it (De Vert. Mor. 12). It takes no such loveless view 
of other men’s sins as his who said, ceavrov ui) tdpacce * 
apaptave. Tis; savT@ duaptaver (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
But even as Aristotle, in agreement with all deeper ethical 
writers of antiquity (thus see Plato, Legg. v. 731 b: 
Ovpoedy ev yer Twavta dvdpa eivat, x.T.d.; Thompson’s 
Pheedrus of Plato, p. 166; and Cicero, Tusc. Quest. iv. 19), 
had affirmed that, when guided by reason, anger is a 
right affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only 
permits, but on fit occasions demands, it. This all the 
profounder teachers of the Church have allowed; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa: dyafov xthvos zgotw 6 Oupds, brav Tod 
Aoytopmod wmoirxioy yévnrar: and Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
ix. 5): ‘In disciplina nostré non tam queritur utrum pius 
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animus irascatur, sed quare irascatur.’ There is a “wrath 
of God,” who would not love good, unless He hated evil, 
the two being inseparable, so that either He must do both 
or neither;! a wrath also of the merciful Son of Man 
(Mark iii. 5); and a wrath which righteous men not 
merely may, but, as they are righteous, must feel; nor can 
there be a surer and sadder token of an utterly prostrate 
moral condition than the not being able to be angry with 
sin—and sinners. ‘ Anger,’ says Fuller (Holy State, iii. 8), 
“is one of the sinews of the soul; he that wants it hatha 
maimed mind, and with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow 
of his thigh, must needs halt. Nor is it good to converse 
with such as cannot be angry.’ ‘The affections,’ as 
another English divine has said, ‘ are not, like poisonous 
plants, to be eradicated; but as wild, to be cultivated.’ 
St. Paul is not therefore, as so many understand him, 
condescending here to human infirmity, and saying, 
‘Your anger shall not be imputed to you as a sin, if you 
put it away before nightfall’ (see Suicer, Thes. s. v. dpry7) 5 
but rather, ‘Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suffer no sinful element to mingle; there is that which 
may cleave even to a righteous anger, the mapopy:opos, 
the irritation, the exasperation, the embitterment (‘ exacer- 
batio’), which must be dismissed at once; that so, being 
defecated of this impurer element which mingled with it, 
that only may remain which has a right to remain.’ 


§ xxxvili. zAaov, pvpov (yolw, areido). 


Some have denied that the O. T. knows any distinction 
between ‘oil’ and ‘ointment ;” and this on the very in- 
sufficient grounds that the Septuagint renders }7% some- 
times by pvpov (Prov. xxvil. 9; Cant. i. 3; Isai. xxxix. 2; 

1 See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent words of Lactantius (De Ird Det, c. 4): ‘Nam si Deus non 
jrascitur impiis et injustis, nec pios utique justosque diligit. In rebus 
enim diversis aut in utramque partem movyeri necesse est, aut in nullam,’ 
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Am. vi. 6); though more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by Zawov. But how often in a single word of one 
language are latent two of another; especially when that 
other abounds, as does Greek compared with Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; 
tTrapowia and mapaBory furnish a well-known example of 
this, both lying in the Hebrew >vp; and this duplicity 
of meaning it is the part of a well-skilled translator to 
evoke. Nay the thing itself, the pupov (=‘ urguentum’), 
so naturally grew out of the avy (=‘ oleum’), having oil 
for its base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients,—Clement of Alexandria 
(Pedag. ii. 8) calls it ‘adulterated oil’ (SeSoXwmévov 
Zavov!),—that it would be long in any language before 
the necessity of differencing names would be felt. Thus 
in the Greek itself wvpoy first appears in the writings of 
Archilochus (Athenzeus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were 
ointments in Homer’s time; he is satisfied, however, with 
“sweet-smelling oil’ (ei@des Edavov, Od. ii. 339), ‘ rogeate 
oil’ (foddev Eravov, Il. xxiii. 186), wherewith to express 
them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction between the 
two, and one which uttered itself in language. A passage 
in Xenophon (Con. ii. 3, 4) turns altogether on the ereater 
suitableness of Z\avov for men, of ptipov for women; these 
last consequently being better pleased that the men should 
savour of the manly ‘oil’ than of the effeminate < oint- 
ment’ (2da/ov 63 tod év yupvactors dau Kad tapodca Olav 
7) popov yuvakl, Kab arotea tobsvorépa). And on any 
other supposition our Lord’s rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, “My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment” (Luke 
vii. 46), would lose all, or nearly all, its point. ‘Thou 

1 Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus (Apoph. Lac. 18): 7d pev 


popov e&édacev, s Tod €Aaiov POopdy Kal dreOpov. Compare too Vireil 
_ ee ‘ . . eheyial 5 peas 5 
(Georg. ii, 466): ‘ Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus oliyi,’ 
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withheldest from Me,’ He would say, ‘ cheap and ordinary 
courtesies; while she bestowed upon Me costly and rare 
homages;’ where Grotius remarks well: ‘ Est enim per- 
petua avtictovyia. Mulier illa lacrimas impendit pedibus 
Christi proluendis: Simon ne aquam quidem. Illa assidua 
est in pedibus Christi osculandis: Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Illa pretioso unguento non 
caput tantum sed et pedes perfundit: ille ne caput quidem 
mero oleo: quod perfunctoriz amicitiz fuerat.’ 


Some have drawn a distinction between the verbs 
aneipew and yplev, which, as they make it depend on this 
between pvpov and zdaov, may deserve to be mentioned 
here. The argklfew, they say, is commonly the luxurious, 
or at any rate the superfluous, anointing with ointment, 
yplew the sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon 
(Anim. in Atheneum, xv. 39): ‘ drsipecOas, proprium volup- 
tuariorum et mollium: ypéec@a: etiam sobriis interdum, 
et ex virtute viventibus convenit:’? and Valcknaer: ‘ dd«- 
gsoOar dicebantur potissimum homines voluptatibus dediti, 
qui pretiosis wnguentis caput et manus illinebant; ypiecOax 
de hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, sanitatis caussd, in- 
unguentibus.? No traces of such a distinction appear in 
the N. T.; thus compare Mark vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, with 
Mark xvi.1 ; John xi. 2; nor yet of that of Salmasius 
(Exerc. p. 330): ‘Spissiora linunt, ypiovor: liquida per- 
Sundunt, arsipovar.’ 

A distinction 7s maintained there, but different from 
both of these; namely, that areidev is the mundane and 
profane, ypiew the sacred and religious, word. ‘Aredew 
is used indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment; while yp/ev, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with ypiords, is absolutely restricted to the anoint- 
ing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy Ghost, for 
the accomplishment of his great office, being wholly sepa- 
rated from all profane and common uses: thus see Luke 
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iv. 18; Acts iv.'27; x. 38; 2 Cor. 1.215 Heb.it. 9; the 
only places where it occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where ypiovs, ypiopa (cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), 
and ypéew, are the constant and ever-recurring words for 
all religious and symbolical anointings; dreipew hardly 
occurring in this sense, only, I believe, twice in all (Hxod. 


xl. 13; Num. ii. 3). 


§ xxxix. ‘E8patos, Iovéaios, *Iopandirns. 


Au these names are used to designate members of the 
elect family and chosen race; yet they are very capable, 
as they are very well worthy, of being discriminated. 
‘EBpaios claims to be first considered. It brings us 
back to a period earlier than any when one, and very 
much earlier than any when the other, of the titles we 
compare with it, were, or could have been, in existence 
(Josephus, Anti. i. 6. 4). It is best derived from Ay, 
the same word as t7ép, ‘ super’;—this title containing 
allusion to the passing over of Abraham from the other 
side of Huphrates; who was, therefore, in the language 
of the Pheenician tribes among whom he came, ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ or o mepdtys, as it is well given in the 
Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 13), being from beyond (mépav) the 
river; thus rightly Origen (im Matt. tom. xi. 5): “Epaioc, 
oitwes Epunvevovtas mwepattxot. The name, as thus ex- 
plained, is not one by which the chosen people know 
themselves, but by which others know them; not one 
which they have taken, but which others have imposed 
on them; and we find the use of ‘E@patos through all 
the O. T. entirely consistent with this explanation of 
its origin. In every case it is either a title by which 
foreigners designate the chosen race (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; 
xli. 12; Exod. 1.16, 19; 1 Sam. iv. 6; xiii. 19; xxix. 3; 
Judith xii. 11); or by which they designate themselves 
to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; Exod. ii. 73 ili. 18; v. 33 ix. 1; 
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Jon. i. 9); or by which they speak of themselves in tacit 
opposition to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32; Deut. xv. 12; 
I Sam. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14); never, that is, without 
such national antagonism, either latent or expressed. 

‘When, however, the name “Iovéaios arose, as it did in 
the later periods of Jewish history (the precise epoch will 
be presently considered), “E@patos modified its meaning. 
Nothing is more frequent with words than to retire into 
narrower limits, occupying a part only of some domain 
whereof once they occupied the whole; when, through 
the coming up of some new term, they are no longer 
needed in all their former extent; and when at the same 
time, through the unfolding of some new relation, they may 
profitably lend themselves to the expressing of this new. 
It was exactly thus with “E@patos. In the N. T., that 
point of view external to the nation, which it once always 
implied, exists no longer; neither is every member of the 
chosen family an ‘Efpaios now, but only those who, 
whether dwelling in Palestine or elsewhere, have retained 
the sacred Hebrew tongue as their native language; the 
true complement and antithesis to “E@patos being “ENA7- 
votys, 2 word first appearing in the N. T. (see Salmasius, 
De Hellenisticd, 1643, p. 12), and there employed to 
designate a Jew of the Dispersion who has unlearned his 
proper language, and now speaks Greek, and reads the 
Scriptures in the Septuagint Version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1; and is pro- 
bably intended in the two other passages, where “E@patos 
occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5); as well as in the super- 
scription, on whosesoever authority it rests, of the Hpistle 
to the Hebrews. It is important to keep in mind that in 
language, not in place of habitation, lay the point of 
difference between the ‘Hebrew’ and the ‘ Hellenist.’ 
He was a ‘ Hebrew,’ wherever domiciled, who retained 
the use of the language of his fathers. Thus Paul, though 
settled in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, describes 
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himself as a ‘Hebrew,’ and of ‘Hebrew’ parents, “a 
Hebrew of Hebrews” (Phil. iii. 5; cf. Acts xxiii. 6) ; 
though it is certainly possible that by all this he may 
mean no more than in a general way to set an emphasis 
on his Judaism. Doubtless, the greater number of 
‘Hebrews’ were resident in Palestine; yet not this fact, 
but the language they spoke, constituted them such. 

It will be well however to keep in mind that this dis- 
tinction and opposition of “E@patos to “EXAnvotis, as a 
distinction within the nation, and not between it and 
other nations (which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22), is exclusively 
a Scriptural one, being hardly recognized by later Chris- 
tian writers, not at all by Jewish and heathen. Thus 
Eusebius can speak of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who 
only once in his life visited Jerusalem, for so much I think 
we may gather from his own words (vol. i. p. 646, 
Mangey’s Hd.), and who wrote exclusively in Greek (Hist. 
Heel. ii. 4) : 76 pév ody yévos dvéxabev “EBpaios fv: cf. iv. 16; 
Prep. Evang. vii. 13. 213 while Clement of Alexandria, 
as quoted by Eusebius (H. EH. vi. 14), makes continually 
the antithesis to ‘ESpaio, not “EXAnviotal, but “EAAnves 
and 26vn. Theodoret (Opp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the 
Greek-writing historian, Josephus, cuvyypadeds “EGpaios : 
ef. Origen, Hp. ad Afric. 5. Neither in Josephus himself, 
nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the N. T. distinction 
between ‘E®paios and ‘EdkAnuorys exist; in heathen writers 
as little (Plutarch, Symp. iv. 6; Pausanias, v. 7. 3; x. 12. 
5). Only this much of it is recognized, that ‘EGpaios, 
though otherwise a much rarer word than ’lovéaios, is 
always employed when it is intended to designate the 
people on the side of their language. This rule Jewish, 
heathen, and Christian writers alike observe, and we speak 
to the present day of the Jewish nation, but of the Hebrew 
tongue. 

This name “lovdatos is of much later origin. It does 
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not carry us back to the very birth and cradle of the 
chosen people, to the day when the Father of the Faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the land of in- 
heritance; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and could 
only have arisen, with the separation of the tribes into 
the two rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Then, in- 
asmuch as the ten tribes, though with worst right (see 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. part i. p. 138), 
assumed Israel as a title to themselves, the two drew their 
designation from the chiefest of them, and of Judah came 
the name D'7)7, or "Iovéaio. Josephus, so far as I have 
observed, never employs. it in telling the earlier history of 
his people; but for the first time in reference to Daniel 
and his young companions (Anté. x. 10.1). Here, how- 
ever, by anticipation, if his own account of the upcoming 
of the name were correct; namely, that it first arose after 
the return from Babylon, and out of the fact that the 
earliest colony of those who returned were of that tribe 
(Antt. xi. 5.7): éeAnOnoar 52 1d dvoma 2 is tepas aveBnoav 
2x BaBvrOvos, ard ths “lovda purjs, js medtys éhOovons eis 
éxelvovs TovS TOTOUS, av’Tol TE Kal 7) yopa Ths Mpoonyoplas 
abrhs wsté\aB8ov. But in this he is clearly in error. We 
meet "IovSator, or rather its Hebrew equivalent, in books 
of the sacred canon composed anterior to, or during, the 
Captivity, as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, to the kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kin. xvi. 6; Jer. xxxil. 12; Xxxiv. 9; Xxxviil. 19); and 
not first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther; however in these, 
and especially in Esther, it may be of far more frequent 
occurrence. 

It is easy to see how the name extended to the whole 
nation. When the ten tribes were carried into Assyria, 
and were absorbed and lost among the nations, that 
gmaller section of the people which remained henceforth 
represented the whole ; and thus it was only natural that 
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*Iovdatos should express, as it now came to do, not one of 
the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from that of Israel, 
but any member of the nation, a ‘Jew’ in this wider 
sense, as opposed toa Gentile. In fact, the word under- 
went a process exactly the converse of that which “Efpaios 
had undergone. For ‘E@paios, belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong to a part only ; 
while "Iovéaios, designating at first only the member of 
a part, ended by designating the whole. It now, in its 
later, like “E8paios in its earlier, stage of meaning, was a 
title by which the descendant of Abraham called himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other peoples (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus ‘Jew 
and Gentile ;’ never ‘Israelite and Gentile’: or which 
others used about him, when they had in view this same 
fact; thus the Hastern Wise Men inquire, “ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews?” (Matt. ii. 2), testifying 
by the form of this question that they were themselves 
Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked for the 
King of Israel, had they meant to claim any nearer share 
in Him. So, too, the Roman soldiers and the Roman 
governor give to Jesus the mocking title, “ King of the 
Jews”? (Matt. xxvii. 29, 37), while his own countrymen, 
the high priests, challenge Him to prove by coming 
down from the cross that He is “‘ King of Israel” (Matt. 
xvid. 42), 5; 

For indeed the absolute name, that which expressed 
the whole dignity and glory of a member of the theocratic 
nation, of the people in peculiar covenant with God, was 
*Iopannritns. It rarely occurs in the Septuagint, but is often 
used by Josephus in his earlier history, as convertible with 
“EGpaios (Antt.i. 9. 1,2); in the middle period of his his- 
tory to designate a member of the ten tribes (viii. 8. 
33; ix. 14. 1); and toward the end as equivalent to 
*Toudatos (xi. 5. 4). . It is only in its relations of likeness 
and difference to this last that we have to consider it 
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here. This name was for the Jew his especial badge and 
title of honour. To be descendants of Abraham, this 
honour they must: share with the Ishmaclites (Gen. xvi. 
15); of Abraham and Isaac with the Edomites (Gen. xxiv. 
25); but none except themselves were the seed of Jacob, 
such as in this name of Israelite they were declared to be. 
- Nor was this all, but more gloriously still, their descent 
was herein traced up to him, not as he was Jacob, but as 
he was Israel, who as a Prince had power with God and 
with men, and prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this title 
was accounted the noblest, we have ample proof. Thus, 
as we have seen, when the ten tribes threw off their alle- 
giance to the house of David, they claimed in their pride 
and pretension the name of “the kingdom of Israel” for the 
new kingdom which they set up—the kingdom, as the 
name was intended to imply, in which the line of the 
promises, the true succession of the early patriarchs, ran. 
So, too, there is no nobler title with which the Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of “an Israelite indeed” (John 
i. 47), one in whom all which that name involved might 
indeed be found. And when St. Peter, and again when 
St. Paul, would obtain a hearing from the men of their 
own nation, when therefore they address them with the 
name most welcome to their ears, avdpes ‘Iopanniras (Acts 
iv 223 iii. 123 xiii. 163 cf. Rom. ix. 4; Phil. ui. 5 5 2 Cor. 
xi. 22) is still the language with which they seek to secure 
their good-will. 

When, then, we restrict ourselves to the employment 
in the N. T. of these three words, and to the distinctions 
proper to them there, we may say that ‘Efpaios is a 
Hebrew-speaking, as contrasted with a Greek-speaking, 
or Hellenizing, Jew (which last in our Version we have 
well called a ‘ Grecian,’ as differenced from "EAny, a veri- 
table ‘ Greek? or other Gentile) ; "Iovdaios is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while IcpanAitys, the 
augustest title of all, is a J ew as he is a member of the 
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theocracy, and thus an heir of the promises. In the first 
is predominantly noted his language; in the second his 
nationality (Iovdaicuds, Josephus, De Mace. 4; Gal. i. 135 
"lovsaitew, Gal. ii. 14); in the third his theocratic pri- 
vileges and glorious vocation. 


§ xl. airéw, épwrdo. 
TursrE words are often rendered by our Translators as 
though they covered the same spaces of meaning, the one 
as the other; nor can we object to their rendering, in 
numerous instances, airety and gpwray alike by our English 
‘to ask.’ Yet sometimes they have a little marred the 
perspicuity of their translation by not varying their word, 
where the original has shown them the way. For example, 
the obliteration at John xvi. 23 of the distinction between 
aitety and épwrav might easily suggest a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the verse,—as though its two clauses were in near 
connexion, and direct antithesis,—being indeed in none. 
In our Version we read: “In that day ye shall ask Me 
nothing [éué ov« gpwrnoete ovddv]. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask [éca dv aitnante| the 
Father in my name, He will give it you.” Now every one 
competent to judge is agreed, that “ye shall ask” of the 
first half of the verse has nothing to do with “ye shall 
ask” of the second; that in the first Christ is referring 
back to the 79e\ov avtov gpwray of ver. 19; to the questions 
which the disciples would fain have asked of Him, the 
perplexities which they would gladly have had resolved by 
Him, if only they dared to set these before Him. ‘In 
that day,’ He would say, ‘in the day of my seeing you 
again, [ will by the Spirit so teach you all things, that 
ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer wishing to ask 
Me questions (cf. John xxi. 12), if only you might venture 
to do so. Thus Lampe weil: ‘ Nova est promissio de 
plenissima cognitionis luce, qué convenienter ceconomiz 
Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. Nam sicut questio 
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supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius querit abunde se 
edoctum existimat, et in doctrina plene expositd ac intel- 
lect&é acquiescit.’ There is not in this verse a contrast 
drawn between asking the Son, which shall cease, and 
asking the Father, which shall begin; but the first half of 
the verse closes the declaration of one blessing, namely 
that hereafter they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to 
have nothing further to inquire; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of a new blessing, that, what- 
ever they shall seek from the Father in the Son’s name, 
He will give it them. Yet none will say that this is the 
impression which the English text conveys to his mind. 

The distinction between the words is this. Airéw, the 
Latin ‘ peto,’ is more submissive and suppliant, indeed 
the constant word for the seeking of the inferior from the 
superior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
should give alms (Acts iii. 2); of the child from the 
parent (Matt. vii. 9; Luke vi. 11; Lam. iv. 4); of the 
subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22); of man from God 
(1 Kin. iii. 11; Matt. vii. 7; Jam. i. 5; 1 John iit. 22; 
ef. Plato, Euthyph. 14: etyecOat [Zor] aiteivy tods Oeovs). 
’Epwtdw, on the other hand, is the Latin ‘ rogo’ ; or some- 
times (as John xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) ‘interrogo,’ its 
only meaning in classical Greek, where it never signifies 
‘to ask,’ but only ‘ to interrogate,’ or ‘to inquire.’ Like 
‘rogare,’! it implies that he who asks stands on a certain 
footing of equality with him from whom the boon is asked, 
as king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not of equality, 
on such a footing of familiarity as lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noteworthy, and witnesses for the sin- 
gular accuracy in the employment of words, and in the 
record of that employment, which prevails throughout the 
N. T., that our Lord never uses airetv or airsic@as of Him- 


1 Thus Cicero (Plane. x. 25): ‘Neque enim ego sic rogabam, ut petere 
viderer, quia familiaris esset meus.’ 
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self, in respect of that which He seeks on behalf of his 
disciples from God; for his is not the petetion of the 
creature to the Creator, but the request of the Son to the 
Father. The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in this, 
that often as He asks, or declares that He will ask, any- 
thing of the Father, it is always gpwTa, épwrtijcw, an ask- 
ing, that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16; xvi. 265 
Xvli. 9, 15, 20), never aitém or aitjow. Martha, on the 
contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy conception 
of his person, that she recognizes in Him no more than a 
prophet, when she ascribes that aireioOar to Him, which 
He never ascribes to Himself: dca av aitnan tov zor, 
doce cor 6 Beds (John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel 
observes: ‘ Jesus, de se rogante loquens 2eyOnyv dicit (Lue. 
Xxii. 32), et égpwrjow, at nunquam aitoduar. Non Greece 
locuta est Martha, sed tamen Johannes exprimit impro- 
prium ejus sermonem, quem Dominus benigne tulit: nam 
aitsicGav videtur verbum esse minus dignum:’ compare 
his note on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow that the éewrav, being thus proper for 
Christ, inasmuch as it has authority in it, is not proper 
for us; and in no single instance is it used in the N. T. 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature to 
the Creator. ‘The only passage seeming to contradict this 
assertion is 1Johnv.16. The verse is difficult, but which- 
ever of the various ways of overcoming its difficulty may 
find favour, it will be found to constitute no true exception 
to the rule, and perhaps, in the substitution of zpwtjon for 


the aityjce: of the earlier clause of the verse, will rather 
confirm it. 


§ xli. dvadtravois, aveots. 
Our VERSION renders both these words by ‘ rest’; dvdmavous 
at Matt. xi. 29; xl. 43; and dveouws at 2 Cor. ii. 133 vii. 
53; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can object to this; while yet, 
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on a closer scrutiny, we perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this ‘rest’ from different 
points of view. ’Avdavows, from dvarate, implies the 

pause or cessation from labour (Rev. iv. 8); it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sabbath ; 

thus Exod. xvi. 23; xxxXi.15; xxxv.2,and often. ”Avects, 
from dvinut, implies the relaxing or letting down of chords 

or strings, which have before been strained or drawn tight, 
its exact and literal antithesis being éiracis (from é7- 
teivw): thus Plato (Rep. i. 349 e): é 7H émetdces Kab avécee 
Tov yopdav: and Plutarch (De Lib. Hd. 13): ta rééa Kab 
Tas NUpas aviewev, Wa érruteivat Svvnfdusy: and again (Lye. 
29): ovK dveots Hv, ANN éritacis THs TodeTEias: cf. Philo, 
De Incorr. Mun. 13. Moses in the year of jubilee gave, 
according to Josephus (Ant#. ili. 12. 3), dveow tH yh ard 
Te apotpov Kal duteias. But no passage illustrates dveccs 
so well as one from the treatise just quoted which goes by 
Plutarch’s name (De Inb. Ed. 13): doréov odv tots tatclv 
dvarvony Tay cuvex@v Tdvev, svOvuovméevous, d7t Tas oO Bios 
Hav eis Avecw Kat orrovdny Sinpntat* Kal dud TodTO ov pdvoy 
eypryyopots, GAAA Kal Urvos sipéOn* od? TorEuos, GAAA Kal 
eipnvyn* ovde xElmw@v, GAA Kal eddia* odds evepyol mpdEas, 
GANA Kab goptat . .. Kabddrov OF cwleTat, chua dv, evdia 
Kal mAnpwcer* rpuxn Sé, dvecer kal move. Plato has the 
same opposition between dveoius and omovd) (Legg. iv. 
724 a); while Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) sets dvecis over 
against orevoywpia, as a dwelling at large, instead of in a 
narrow and straight room; and St. Paul over against 
Orvis (2 Cor. viii. 13), not being willing that there should 
be ‘ease’ (dvecws) to other Churches, and ‘ affliction ’ 
(rapes), that is from an excessive contribution, to the Corin- 
thian. Used figuratively, it expresses what we, employing 
the same image, call the relaxation of morals (thus Athe- 
nwus, Xiv. 13: dKodacla kat dveors, setting it over against 
cwppoctvn; Philo, De Cherub. 27; De Hbrict. 6: dveows, 
pabuala, tpi}: De Merc. Meret. 2). 


. 
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It will at once be perceived how excellently chosen Zyew 
dveow at Acts xxiv. 23 is, to express what St. Luke has in 
hand to record. Felix, taking now a more favourable view 
of Paul’s case, commands the centurion who had him in 
charge, to relaw the strictness of his imprisonment, to 
keep him rather under honorable arrest than in actual 
confinement; which partial relawation of his bonds is 
exactly what this phrase implies; cf. Hcclus. xxvi. 10; 
Josephus, Anti. xvili. 6. 10, where dveois is used in a per- 
fectly similar case. 

The distinction, then, is obvious. When our Lord pro- 
mises dvdrravots to the weary and heavy laden who come to 
Him (Matt. xi. 18, 29), his promise is, that they shall cease 
from their toils ; shall no longer spend their labour for that 
which satisfieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet find 
aveows in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), he anticipates for 
them, not so much cessation from labour, as relaxation of 
the chords of affliction, now so tightly drawn, strained 
and stretched to the uttermost. It is true that this pro- 
mise and that at the heart are not two, but one; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ will 
impart to his own under different aspects, and by help 
of different images; and each word has its own propriety 
in the place where it is employed. 


§ xlii. tazewodpootvn, rpadtns. 


Tx work for which Christ’s Gospel came into the world 
was no other than to put down the mighty from their seat, 
and to exalt the humble and meek. It was then only in 
accordance with this its mission that it should dethrone 
the heathen virtue neyakouyia, and set up the despised 
Christian grace tarewodpootvn in its room, stripping that 
of the honour it had unjustly assumed, delivering this from 
the dishonour which as unjustly had clung to it hitherto ; 
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and in this direction advancing so far that a Christian 
writer has called this last not merely a grace, but the 
casket in which all other graces are contained (yafoduvAd- 
x.wov apetav, Basil, Const. Mon. 16). And indeed not the 
grace only, but the very word tazewodpootvn is itself a 
birth of the Gospel; no Greek writer employed it before the 
Christian era, nor, apart from the influence of Christian 
writings, after. In the Septuagint rarewddpov occurs 
once (Prov. xxix. 23) and rarewodpovely as often (Ps. cxxx. 
2); both words being used in honour. Plutarch too has 
advanced as far as rarewodpov (De Alex. Virt. ii. 4), but 
employs it in an ill sense; and the use which heathen 
writers make of tazrewos, ramets, and other words of 
this family, shows plainly how they would have employed 
tatewoppoctvn, had they thought good to allow the word. 
The instances are few and exceptional in which tarewds 
signifies anything for them which is not grovelling, slavish, 
and mean-spirited. It keeps company with dved<’Ocpos 
(Plato, Legg. iv. 774 c); with dvdparodédns (Lth. Hudem. 
lili. 3) ; with dyevryjs (Lucian, De Calum. 24) ; with catndys 
(Plutarch, Fab. Maz. 18); with dofos (De Vit. Pud. 14); 
with SovdAcKds, Sovdompems (Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 
A); with yauatfpros (De Leg. Spec. 1), and the like: just 
as the German ‘ Demuth,’ born as it was in the heathen 
period of the language, is properly and originally ‘ servilis 
animus,’—‘ deo’ (=servus) constituting the first syllable 
of it (Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v..—and only under the in- 
fluences of Christianity attained to its present position of 
honour. 

Still those exceptional cases are more numerous than 
some will allow. Thus Plato in a very memorable passage 
(Legg. iv. 716 a) links’ tazevvos with xexoounuévos, as in 
Demosthenes we have Adyou pétpiow Kab tarewol: while 
Xenophon more than once sets the zamvewos over against 
the wrepypavos (Ages. ii. 11; cf. Luke i. 51, 52): and see 
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for its worthier use a noble passage in Plutarch, De Prof. 
im Virt. 10. Combined with these prophetic intimations 
of the honour which should one day be rendered even to 
the very words expressive of humility, it is very interesting 
to note that Aristotle himself has a vindication, and it 
only needs to receive its due extension to be a complete 
one, of the Christian tazrewodpootvyn (Hihic. Nic. iv. 3. 33 
ef. Brandis, Aristoteles, p. 1408; and Nigelsbach, Homer. 
Theologite, p. 336). Having confessed how hard it is for a 
man 7H addnOeia peyarorrvyov eivai—for he will allow no 
peyarouyia, or great-souledness, which does not rest on 
corresponding realities of goodness and moral greatness, 
and his peyaddyuyos is one psyddwv abtov aéiav, dELos ov 
—he goes on to observe, though merely by the way and 
little conscious how far his words reached, that to think 
humbly of oneself, where that humble estimate is the true 
one, cannot be imputed to any as a culpable meanness of 
spirit; it is rather the true cwppootyy (6 yap pixpav dios, 
kal tovTav akiav éavtov, c@ppwv). But if this be so (and 
who will deny it?), then, seeing that for every man the 
humble estimate of himself is the true one, Aristotle has 
herein unconsciously vindicated tareivodpocvyn as a grace 
in which every man ought to abound; for that which he, 
even according to the standard which he set up, confessed 
to be a yxaderov, namely 7H adyGela peyarovyov sivat, the 
Christian, convinced by the Spirit of God, and having in 
his Lord a standard of perfect righteousness before his 
eyes, knows to be not merely a yarerov, but an ddvvatov. 
Such is the Christian razrewodpoctvn, no mere modesty or 
absence of pretension, which is all that the heathen would 
at the very best have found in it; nor yet a self-made 
grace; and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride again 
under the disguise of humility, when he characterizes it 
as a making of ourselves small, when we are great (TaTrewo-~ 
fpostvn TodTO éottv, Stay Tis méyas GV, savTov TaTrEwWol : 
and he repeats this often; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.). Far 
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truer and deeper is St. Bernard’s definition: ‘ Est virtus 
qua quis ex verissimd sui cognitione sibi ipsi vilescit;’? the 
esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
thinking truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, of 
ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this account of 
Christian tazrewodpootvy, as springing out of and resting 
on the sense of unworthiness, agree with the fact thas 
the sinless Lord laid claim to this grace, and said, “Tam 
meek and lowly in heart” (taewds 7H Kapdia, Matt. xi. 
29)? The answer is, that for the sinner rarewodpoctyn 
involves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves the 
confession of his true condition; while yet for the un- 
fallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, involving 
for such the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue, but of creatureliness, of absolute de- 
pendence, of having nothing, but receiving all things 
of God. And thus the grace of humility belongs to the 
highest angel before the throne, being as he is a creature, 
' yea, even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of all 
creaturely dependence; and it is only as a man that 
Christ thus claims to be tazrewds: his human life was a 
constant living on the fulness of his Father’s love; He 
evermore, as man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of its Creator. 

The Gospel of Christ did not rehabilitate zpadrns so 
entirely as it had done taTrevoppoatvn, but this, because the 
word did not need rehabilitation to the same extent. 
IJpaorns did not reguire to be transformed from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from a lower level 
of good toa higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle’s portraiture of the rpdos and of mpaorns 
(Bthic. Nic. iv. 5), mentally. comparing the heathen virtue 
with the Christian grace, and not feel that Revelation has 
given to these words a depth, a richness, a fulness of 
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significance which they were very far from possessing 
‘pefore. The great moralist of Greece set mpadrys, as the 
pecdtns ep opyhs, between the two extremes, dpysAdTns 
and dopynola, with, however, so much leaning to the latter 
that it might very easily run into this defect; and he 
finds it worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word is associated. 
by Plutarch with petpiorddaa, De Frat. Am. 18; with 
ayoria, Cons. ad Uxor. 2; with aveEtxaxia, De Cap. ex In. 
Util. 9; with peyarordbea, De Ser. Num. Vind. 5; with 
cvtreiOera, Comp. Num. et Lyc. 33 with edxoréa, De Virt. et 
Vit. 1), than for any nobler reason. Neither does Plu- 
tarch’s own graceful little essay, Ilept dopynoias, rise any- 
where to a loftier pitch than this, though we might have 
expected something higher from him. Ipad7ns is opposed 
by Plato to dypiorns (Symp. 197 d); by Aristotle to yare- 
motns (Hist. Anim. ix. 1); by Plutarch to dotopuia (De 
Inb. Ed. 18); all indications of a somewhat superficial 
meaning by them attached to the word. 

Those modern expositors who will not allow for the new 
forces at work in sacred Greek, who would fain restrict, 
for instance, the apadrns of the N. T. to that sense which 
the word, as employed by the best classical writers, would 
have borne, deprive themselves and as many as accept 
their interpretation of much of the deeper teaching in 
Scripture ;' on which subject, and with reference to this 
very word, there are some excellent observations by F. 
Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, vol. iii. p. 398; by Rambach, 
Inst. Herm. Sac. p. 169;? cf. also, passim, the lecture 


1 They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modern expositor of the 
Romans, has reached; who, on Rom. i. 7, writes: ‘ Deinde considerandum 
est formula ydpis byiv kal eipqym in N, T. nihil aliud dici nisi quod Greeci 
illo suo yaipew 8. eb mpdrrew enuntiare consueverint, h. e. ut aliquis 
fortunatus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep. i. 8. 1, ut gaudeat et bene 
rem gerat.’ 

* He concludes, ‘ Unde dignus esset reprehezsione qui graciles illas et 
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or little treatise by Zezschwitz, Profangricitdt und Biblischer 
Sprachgeist, from which I have already given (p. 1) an 
interesting extract; and the article, Hellenistisches Idiom, 
by Reuss in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopdidie. The Scriptural 
mpaotns is not in a man’s outward behaviour only; nor 
yet in his relations to his fellow-men; as little in his mere 
natural disposition. Rather is it an inwrougkt grace of 
the soul; and the exercises of it are first and chiefly 
towards God (Matt. xi. 29; Jam. i. 21). It is that temper 
of spirit in which we accept his dealings with us as 
good, and therefore without disputing or resisting; and it 
is closely linked with the rarewodpoctvn, and foliows 
directly upon it (Hphes. iv. 2; Col. 11. 12; cf. Zeph. iii. 
12); because it is only the humble heart which is also 
the meek; and which, as such, does not fight against 
God, and more or less struggle and contend with Him. 
This meekness, however, which is first a meekness in 
respect of God, is also such in the face of men, even of 
evil men, out of a sense that these, with the insults and 
injuries which they may inflict, are permitted and em- 
ployed by Him for the chastening and purifying of his 
servants. This was the root of David’s mpadrns, when 
Shimei cursed and flung stones at him—the consideration, 
namely, that the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), 
that it was just for him to suffer these things, however 
unjustly the other might inflict them; and out of like 
convictions all true Christian spaotjs must spring. He 
that is meek indeed will know himself a sinner among 
sinners ;—or, if there was One who could not know Him- 
self such, yet He too bore a sinner’s doom, and endured 
therefore the contradiction of sinners (Luke ix. 35, 363 
John xviii. 22, 23) ;—and this knowledge of his own sin 
will teach him to endure meekly the provocations with 


exiles notiones quas pagani de virtutibus habuerunt Christianarum virtu- 
tum nominibus subjiceret.’ 


hee 
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which they may provoke him, and not to withdraw him- 
self from the burdens which their sin may impose upon 
him (Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 255; Tit. iii. 2). 

IIpadrns then, or meekness, if more than mere gentle- 
ness of manner, if it is to be the Christian grace of meek- 
ness of spirit, must rest on deeper foundations than its 
own, on those namely which tarewodpoctvn has laid for it, 
and it can only subsist while it continues to rest on these. 
It is a grace in advance of tazrewvoppoovvn, not as more 
precious than it, but as presupposing it, and as being 
unable to exist without it. 


§ xiii. mpadrns, érrveixeta. 


Tarewoppoovvn and émusixeva, though joined together by 
Clement of Rome (1st Mp. § 56), are in their meanings too 
far apart to be fit subjects of synonymous discrimination ; 
but mpaorns, which stands between, holds on to both. The 
attempt has just been made to seize its points of contact 
with the former with tazewodpocivn. Without going 
over this ground anew, we may now consider its relations 
to the latter, é7rusixeva. 

The mere existence of such a word as éaue/xeva is itself a 
signal evidence of the high development of ethics among 
the Greeks.! It expresses exactly that moderation which 
recognizes the impossibility that cleaves to formal law, of 
anticipating and providing for all cases that will emerge, 
and present themselves to it for decision; which, with 
this, recognizes the danger that ever waits upon the 
assertion of legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ‘summum jus’ should in practice 


1 No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it ; ‘clementia’ sets 
forth one side of it, ‘eequitas’ another, and perhaps ‘ modestia’ (by which 
the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third; but the word is wanting 
which should set forth all these excellencies reconciled in a single and a 
higher one. Neither is our own ‘moderation, nor the German ‘bil- 
ligkeit,’ perfectly satisfactory. 
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prove the ‘summa injuria’; which, therefore, pushes not 
its own rights to the uttermost, but, going back in part or 
in the whole from these, rectifies and redresses the in- 
justices of justice. It is thus more truly just than strict 
justice would have been; being Stkavoy, cal Bérridv Twos 
dixaiov, as Aristotle expresses it (Hthic. Nic. v. 10. 6); ‘es 
ist naimlich nicht das gesetzlich gerechte, sondern das 
dasselbe berichtigende’ (Brandis) ; being indeed, again to 
use Aristotle’s words, éravopOwwa vomov, 4 édrelre. bia 
To KaOodov:' and he sets the d«psBodicatos, the man who 
stands up for the last tittle of his legal rights, over 
against the éveucys. In the Definitions which go under 
Plato’s name (412 b) it is Sicalov Kal cupdhepovtwy 2drdT- 
twos: it is joined by Lucian (Vit. Auct.) to petprotys, and 
in a fragment of Sophocles is opposed to 2) dds Sten. 
Correctio ejus, Grotius defines it, in quo lex propter uni- 
versalitatem deficit. Evtyywyootvn in its meaning ap- 
proaches very closely to é7vedkea, but has not as com- 
pletely been taken up into the scientific language of 
ethics. This aspect of é7ve/xeca, namely that it is a going 
back from the letter of right for the better preserving of 
the spirit, must never be lost sight of. Seneca (De Clem. 
ii. 7) well brings it out: ‘Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, jus- 
tissimum sit;? and Aquinas: ‘ Diminutiva est pcenarum, 
secundum rationem rectam; quando scilicet oportet, et in 
quibus oportet.? Gédschel, who has written so much and 
so profoundly on the relations between theology and 
jurisprudence has much on this matter which is excellent 


1 Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far more illustrious thinker, in a 
poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton very nobly expands these 
words, or the thought in these words; indeed, the whole poem is written 
in honour of émtelxeta or ‘ equity,’ as being 

‘the soul of law, 
The dife of justice, and the spirt of right.’ 
So too in Spenser's Fairy Queen the Legend of Artegal is devoted to the 
glorifying of the Christian grace of émteixera. 
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(Zur Philosophie und Theologie des Rechts wnd der Recht- 
geschichte, 1835, pp. 428-438). 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is found in 
God. All his goings back from the strictness of his 
rights as against men; all his allowing of their imperfect 
righteousness, and giving of a value to that which, rigor- 
ously estimated, would have none; all his refusals to 
exact extreme penalties (Wisd. xii. 18; 2 Macc. x. 4; Ps. 
Ixxxv. 5: re ov, Kupie, ypnotos Kal émetxis Kal modvenéos : 
cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 29: émueskns cal edomdayyvos 
Ilarnp: Plutarch, Coriol. 24; Peric. 39; Cos. 57); all his 
remembering whereof we are made, and measuring his 
dealings with us thereby; all of these we may contemplate 
as érveixera upon his part; even as they demand in return 
the same, one toward another, upon ours. Peter, when 
himself restored, must strengthen his brethren (Luke xxii. 
32). The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt. 
xviii. 23), having known the éaveixea of his lord and king, 
is justly expected to shew the same to his fellow servant. 
The word is often joined with d:AavOpwria (Polybius, v. 10. 
ase Philo, De Vit. Mos. i. 36; 2 Macc. ix. 27); with 
jyepoTns (Philo, De Car. 18; Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2); 
with paxpofupia (Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 13); often 
too with mpaorys: thus, besides the passage in the N. T. 
(2 Cor. x. 1), by Plutarch (Peric. 39; Cos. 57; cf. Pyrrh. 
23; De Prof. Virt. 9). It will be called dvavdpia by as 
many as seek to degrade a virtue through the giving to it 
the name of the vice which is indeed only its caricature 
(Aristides, De Concord. i. p. 529). 

The distinction between mpadrys and érveixea Estius 
(on 2 Cor. x. 1) sets forth in part, although incompletely : 
‘Mansuetudo [mpadrys|] magis ad animum, érrusixeia vero 
magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet ;’ compare 
Bengel: ‘apadrns virtus magis absoluta, ésruedeca magis 
refertur ad alios.? Aquinas too has a fine and subtle dis- 
cussion on the relations of likeness and difference between 
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the graces which these words severally denote (Swmm. 
Theol. 2° 3°, qu. 157): *‘Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo 
sint penitus idem.’ Among other marks of difference he 
especially presses these two: the first that in ‘ clementia’ 
(=éixea) there is always the condescension of a su- 
perior to an inferior, while in ‘mansuetudo’ (zpadrns) 
nothing of the kind is necessarily implied: ‘ Clementia est 
lenitas superioris adversus inferiorem: mansuetudo non 
solum est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet;” and the second, that which has been already urged, 
that the one grace is more passive, the other more active, 
or at least that the seat of the mpaorns is in the inner 
spirit, while the émecea must needs embody itself in 
outward acts: ‘Differunt ab invicem in quantum cle- 
mentia est moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo 
proprie diminuit passionem ire.’ 


§ xliv. «dértns, MjoTHIs. 


Tuuse words occur together John x. 1, 8; but do not con- 
stitute there! or elsewhere a tautology, or mere rhetorical 
amplification (cf. Obad. 5; Plato, Rep. i. 351 c). The 
KAértns and the Ayorys alike appropriate what is not 
theirs, but the «Aémrns by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 
43; John xii. 6; cf. Exod. xxii. 2; Jer. ii. 26); the 
Anotys by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26; cf. Hos. ix. 
1; Jer. vii. 11; Plutarch, De Super. 3: od doBetras dnoTas 
6 oixovpdv); the one is the ‘thief’ and steals; the other 
is the ‘robber’ and plunders, as his name, from Anis or 
rela (as our own * robber,’ from ‘Raub,’ booty), suttici- 
ently declares. They are severally the ‘ fur’ and ‘ latro’; 
‘fures insidianter et occulta fraude decipiunt; latrones 
audacter aliena diripiunt’ (Jerome, In Osee, 7. 1). ‘ Larron,’ 
however, in French, ‘voleur qui dérobe furtivement et 


1 Grotius: ‘Fur [érrns] quia venit ut rapiat alienum ; Jatro [Anorns | 
quia ut occidat, ver 10.’ 
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par adresse,’ notwithstanding its connexion with ‘latro,’ 
has slipt into the meaning of ‘fur.’ Wiclif, who renders 
the words, ‘night-thief’ and ‘day-thief, has not very 
happily distinguished them. 

Our Translators have always rendered xdérrns by 
‘thief’; they ought with a like consistency to have ren- 
dered Ayorns by ‘robber;’ bué it also they have oftener 
rendered ‘ thief,’ effacing thus the distinction between the 
two. We cannot charge them with that carelessness here, 
of which those would be guilty who now should do the 
same. Passages out of number in our Elizabethan lite- 
rature attest that in their day ‘ thief’ and ‘ robber’ had not 
those distinct meanings which since they have acquired. 
Thus Falstaff and his company, who with open violence rob 
the king’s treasure on the king’s highway, are ‘ thieves’ 
throughout Shakspeare’s Henry IV. Still one must regret 
that in several places in our Version we do not find ‘rob- 
bers’ rather than ‘ thieves.’ Thus at Matt. xxi. 13 we read: 
“* My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves;” but it is ‘robbers,’ and 
not ‘ thieves’ that have dens or caves; and it is rightly 
“den of robbers” at Jer. vil. 11, whence this quotation 
is drawn. Again, Matt. xxvi. 55: “Are ye come out as 
against a thief with swords and staves for to take Me?” ; 
but it would be against some bold and violent robber that 
a party armed with swords and clubs would issue forth, 
not against a lurking thief. The poor traveller in the 
parable (Luke x. 30) fell, not among ‘thieves,’ but among 
‘robbers’; violent and bloody men, as their treatment of 
him plainly declared. 

No passage has suffered so seriously from this con- 
founding of ‘thief? and ‘robber’ as Luke xxiii. 39-43. 
The whole anterior moral condition of him whom we call 
the penitent thief is probably much obscured for us by the 
associations which naturally cling to this name. The two 
malefactors crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the 


*. 
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other penitent, in all likelihood had belonged both to 
the band of Barabbas, who for murder and insurrection 
had been cast with his fellow insurgents into prison (Mark 
xv. 7). He too was himself a Ayor}s (John xviii. 40), and 
yet no common malefactor, on the contrary ‘a notable 
prisoner’ (dgop0s érionuos, Matt. xxvii. 16). Now con- 
sidering the fierce enthusiasm of the Jewish populace on 
his behalf, and combining this with the fact that he was 
in prison for an unsuccessful insurrection; keeping in 
mind too the condition of the Jews at this period, with 
false Christs, false deliverers, every day starting up, we 
can hardly doubt that Barabbas was one of those wild 
and stormy zealots, who were evermore raising anew the 
standard of resistance against the Roman domination ; 
flattering and feeding the insane hopes of their country- 
men, that they should yet break the Roman yoke from 
off their necks. These men, when hard pressed, would 
betake themselves to the mountains, and from thence 
wage a petty war against their oppressors, living by 
plunder,—if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of Dolcino’s 
‘ Apostolicals,’ as of the Camisards in the Cevennes, illus- 
trates only too well the downward progress by which such 
would not merely presently obtain, but deserve, the name 
of ‘robbers.’ By the Romans they would be called and 
dealt with as such (see Josephus, Anét. xx. 8, 6, in fine) ; 
nay, in that great perversion of all moral sentiment which 
would mark such a period as this was, the name, like 
‘klept’ among the modern Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would not be refused by themselves. 
And yet of stamp and character how different would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last protest 
against a foreign domination, probably be from the mean 
and cowardly purloiner, whom we call the ‘thief.’ The 
bands of these Ayora/, numbering in their ranks some of 
the worst, would probably include also some that were 
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originally among the noblest, spirits of the nation—even 
though these had miserably mistaken the task which their 
time demanded, and had sought by the wrath of man 
to work out the righteousness of God. Such a one 
we may well imagine this penitent AyoT7s to have been. 
Should there be any truth in this view of his former 
condition,—and certainly it would go far to explain his 
sudden conversion,—it is altogether obscured by the 
name ‘ thief’ which we have given him; nor can it under 
any circumstances be doubtful that he would be more 
fitly called ‘the penitent robber.’ See my Studies in the 
Crospels, p. 293, sqq. 


§ xlv. rAvvo, vito, Aovo. 


THERE is a certain poverty in English, which has but the 
one word, ‘to wash,’ with which to render these three 
Greek; seeing that the three have each a propriety of 
its own, and one which the inspired writers always 
observe. Thus mdAvvew is always to wash inanimate 
things, as distinguished from living objects or persons ; 
oftenest garments (ejuata, Homer, Il. xxii. 155: iuatiov, 
Plato, Charm. 161 e; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
So otodds, Rev. vil. 14); but not exclusively garments, 
which some have asserted, for see Luke v. 2, where it is 
applied to the washing or cleansing of nets (Sietva: cf. 
Polybius, ix. 6, 3). When David exclaims mddvov pe 
ano ths avowias (Ps. 1. 3 [li. 3, HE. V.]), this is ‘no 
exception to the rule; for the mention of hyssop, which 
follows, shows plainly that the royal penitent had the 
ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law primarily in 
his eye, aspersions therefore upon the garments of the 
unclean person (Lev. xiv. 9; Num. xix. 6, 7), however 
he may have looked through these to another and better 
sprinkling beyond. 

Néwrew and Acvev, on the other hand, express the 
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washing of living persons; although with this difference, 
that virrew (which displaced in the later period of the 
language the Attic vitew), and vifacOa, almost always 
express the washing of a part of the body—the hands 
(Mark vii. 3; Exod. xxx. 19), the feet (John xiii. 5; 
Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 17), the eyes 
(John ix. 7), the back and shoulders (Homer, Od. vi. 
224); while Aovewv, which is not so much ‘to wash’ as 
‘to bathe,’ and AodaGar, ‘to bathe oneself,’ implies always, 
not the washing of a part of the body, but of the whole 
(thus Aedouudvor 76 cua, Heb. x. 22; cf. Exod. xxix. 43. 
Acts Ax. 27* (2 Pet. ii, «22.3. Rev. i 5; Plato, Bhad. 
I15 a). This limitation of virrew to persons as contra- 
distinguished from things, which is always observed in 
the N. T., is not without exceptions, although they are 
very unfrequent, elsewhere; thus, déras (Homer, JI. xvi. 
229); tpamétas (Od. i. 112); oxsdos (Lev. xv. 12), A 
. Single verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us all 
the three words, and all used in their exact propriety 
of meaning: kal dcwv éav dapnta 6 yovoppuns Kal Tas 
yeipas ob véverrtas HSatl, TAVVE? Ta iudtia, Kal Nov- 
TETAL TO GOpa BOaTi, 

The passage where it is most important to mark the 
distinction between virrew, to wash a part, and Aovew 
or AoveGa, to wash the whole, of the body, and where 
‘ certainly our English Version loses something in clear- 
ness from the absence of words which should note the 
passing from one word to the other in the original, is 
John xiii. 10: “ He that is washed [6 NeAoupévos] needeth 
not save to wash [vipacOai] his feet, but is clean every 
whit.” 1! The foot-washing was a symbolic act. St. 
Peter had not understood this at the first, and, not 


1 The Latin labours under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate it. 
stands: ‘Qui Jotus est, non indiget nisi ut pedes lavet.’ De Wette has 
sought to preserve the variation of word: ‘ Wer gebadet ist, der braucht 
sich nicht als an den Fiissen zu waschen.’ 
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understanding, had exclaimed, “Thou shalt never wash 
my feet.” But so soon as ever the true meaning of what 
his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer his Lord to wash even his feet, now 
prayed to be washed altogether: “ Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” Christ replies, 
that it needed not this: Peter had been already made 
partaker of the great washing, of that forgiveness which 
included the whole man: he was AeAoupevos, and this great 
absolving act did notneed to be repeated, was indeed 
incapable of repetition: “Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you” (John xv. 3). 
But while it was thus with him in respect of the all- 
inclusive forgiveness, he did need at the same time to 
wash his feet (vifracOar tovs modas), evermore to cleanse 
himself, which could only be through suffering his Lord 
to cleanse him, from the defilements which even he, a 
justified and in part also a sanctified man, should gather 
as he moved through a sinful world. One might almost 
suppose, as it has been suggested, that there was allusion 
here to the Levitical ordinance, according to which Aaron 
and his successors in the priesthood were to be washed 
once for all from head to foot at their consecration to 
their office (Exod. xxvii. 4; xl. 12); but were to wash 
their hands and thew feet in the brasen laver as often as 
they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. xxx. 
19, 21; xl. 31). Yet this would commend itself more, if 
we did not find hands and feet in the same category there, 
while here they are not merely disjoined, but set over 
against one another (John, ver. 9, 10). Of this however 
I cannot doubt, that the whole mystery of our justifi- 
cation, which is once for all, reaching to every need, 
embracing our whole being, and of our sanctification, 
which must daily go forward, is wrapped up in the anti- 
thesis between the two words. This Augustine has 
expressed clearly and well (In Hv. Joh. xiii. 10): ‘Homo 
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in sancto quidem baptismo totus ablwitwr, non preter 
pedes, sed totus omnino: veruntamen cum in rebus hu- 
manis postea vivitur, utique terra caleatur. Ipsi igitur 
humani affectus, sine quibus in hdc mortalitate non 
vivitur, quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur. 
Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis : 
ex quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lavemus in ips’ 
Oratione Dominicd confitemur, cum dicimus, Dimitte 
nobis debita nostra.’ 


§ xlvi. dds, déyyos, hwotip, AWyvos, NauTas. 


Aut these words are rendered, some occasionally, some 
always, in our Version, by ‘light’; thus, das at Matt. 
iv. 16; Rom. xiii. 12, and often; déyyos at Matt. xxiv. 
29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xi. 33 (it does not occur again) ; 
gwotip at Phil. ii.15; Rev. xxi. 11 (where only it occurs) ; 
rAvYvos at Matt. vi. 22; John v. 35; 2 Pet. i. 19, and else- 
where ; though this often by ‘candle’ (Matt. v.15; Rev. 
xxii. 5); and Asurds at Acts xx. 8, though elsewhere 
rendered ‘lamp’ (Matt. xxv. 1; Rev. vili. 10), and ‘ torch” 
(John xviii. 3). 

The old grammarians distinguish between ¢ds and 
g¢éyyos (which are but different forms of one and the 
game word), that dds is the light of the sun or of the day, 
féyyos the light or lustre of the moon. The Attic writers, 
to whom this distinction must belong, if to any, them- 
selves only imperfectly observe. it. Thus, in Sophocles 
déyyos is three or four times ascribed to the sun (Antzg. 
800; Ajax, 654, 840; Trach. 597); while in Plato we 
meet das cedyvns (Rep. vil. 516 b; cf. Isai. xii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxii. 7). This much right the grammarians have, 
that éyyos is oftenest the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night, das that of the sun or of the 
day; thus Plato (Rep. vi. 508 c) sets over against one 
another *yepwov gos and vuetepud déyyy. This, like so 
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many other finer distinctions of the Greek language, is 
so far observed in the N. T., that the light of the moon 
on the only occasions that it is mentioned, is géyyos 
(Matt. xxiv. 19; Mark xiii. 24; cf. Joel ii. 103 iii. 15), 
as dws is that of the sun (Rev. xxi. 5). It will follow 
that des, rather than ¢éyyos, is the true antithesis to 
oxotos (Plato, Rep. vil. 518 a; Matt. vi. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 9); 
and generally that the former will be the more absolute 
designation of light; thus Hab. ili. 4: Kai féyyos avrod 
[Tod Ozod] ws gas %orat. See Doderlein, Lat. Synon. 
vol. ii. p. 69. 

@Dwortnp is rendered ‘light’ in our Version; thus, at 
Phil. ii. 15: “Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world” (as dworthpes vy xoouw). It would be difficult 
to improve on this, which yet fails to mark with entiro 
precision what St. Paul intends. The g¢woripes here 
are the heavenly bodies, ‘luminaria’ (Vulg.), ‘ Himmels- 
lichter’ (De Wette), and mainly the sun and moon, the 
‘lights,’ or ‘great lights’ (=‘luces,’? Cicero, poet.), 
of which Moses speaks, Gen. i. 14, 16; where ND is 
rendered ¢worijpes in’ the Septuagint. Compare Ecclus. 
xliii. 7, where the moon is dworjp: and Wisd. xiii. 2, 
where ¢woripes ovpavod is exactly equivalent to ¢wo- 
Thpes gv Koou@ here, the «écpwos of this place being the 
material world, the orep¢wua or firmament, not the ethical 
world, which has been already expressed by the eved 
cKkoma Kal Suectpaypéevn. Nor would it be easy to improve 
on our version of Rev. xxi. 11: “Her light [6 dworip 
avris| was like unto a stone most precious.” Our Trans- 
Jators did well in going back to this, Wiclif’s rendering, 
and in displacing “her shining,” which had been admitted 
into the intermediate Versions, and which must have 
conveyed a wrong impression to the English reader. Not 
that the present’ rendering is altogether satisfactory, 
being itself not wholly unambiguous. Some may still be 
tempted to understand ‘her light’ as the light which the 
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Heavenly City diffused; when, indeed, ¢wortyp means, 
that which diffused light to the Heavenly City, her 
Juminary or light-giver. What this life-giver was, we 
learn from ver. 23: “the Lamb is the light thereof ;” 
© A’XVos adths there being =o dworyp adris here. 

In rendering Avyvos and Aapmds our Translators have 
scarcely made the most of the words at their command. 
Had they rendered Aaurds by ‘torch,’ not once only 
(John xviii. 3), but always, this would have left ‘lamp,’ 
now wrongly appropriated by Aayrds, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ‘ candle,’ they might then have rendered 
Avyvos by ‘lamp’ wherever it occurs. At present there 
are so many occasions where ‘ candle’ would manifestly 
be inappropriate, and where, therefore, they are obliged 
to fall back on ‘light,’ that the distinction between das 
and Avyvos nearly, if not quite, disappears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-distribution of the words 
would be many. In the first place, it would be more 
accurate. Avyvos is not a ‘candle’ (‘ candela,’ from 
‘candeo,’ the white wax light, and then any kind of 
taper), but a hand-lamp, fed with oil. Neither is Xauaas 
a ‘lamp,’ but a ‘torch,’ and this not only in the Attic, 
but in the later Hellenistic Greek as well (Polybius, ili. 
93.4; Herodian, iv. 2; Plutarch, Timol. 8; Alex. 38; 
Judg. vii. 16; xv. 4); and so, I believe, always‘in the N.T. 
In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, Aaumds should be trans- 
lated ‘torch’ (‘Fackel,’ De Wette), see Aristotle, De 
Mund. 4. It may be urged that in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins the Aayrddes are nourished with oil, and 
must needs therefore be lamps. But this does not follow. 
Tn the Hast the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in this 
manner: ‘The true Hindu way of lighting up is by 
torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle [the dyyeiov of Matt. xxv. 4], constructed 
for the purpose’ (Elphinstone, Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 333)- 

More passages than one would gain in perspicuity by 
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such a re-arrangement; and mainly through the clear 
distinction between $ds and Avyvos, which would then be 
apparent. One of these is John v. 35: “ He wasa burning 
and a shining light,’—so our Translation; but in the 
original, éxeivos Hv 0 AUYVOS 6 KalouEvos Kal haiveD ; OY, as 
the Vulgate has it: ‘Tle erat lucerna ardens et lucens ;’ 
not obliterating, as we have done, the whole antithesis 
between Christ, the das drnOwev (John i. 8), Pas 2 datos, 
that Eternal Light, which, as it was never kindled, so 
should never be quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled 
by the hands of Another, in whose brightness men might 
for a season rejoice, and which inust then be extinguished 
again. In the use of Advyvos here and at 2 Pet. i. 10, 
tacitly contrasted here with ¢as, and there avowedly 
with dwoddpos, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual world, 
which our poet had in his mind when he wrote those 
glorious lines: 


‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops,’ 


§ xlvil. ydpus, rz0s. 


THERE has often been occasion to observe the manner in 
which Greek words taken up into Christian use are glorified 
and transformed, seeming to have waited for this adoption 
of them, to come to their full rights, and to reveal all the 
depth and the riches of meaning which they contained, or 
might be made to contain. Xdpis is one of these. It ig 
hardly too much to say that the Greek mind has in no 
word uttered itself and all that was at its heart more 
distinctly than in this; so that it will abundantly repay our 
pains to trace briefly the steps by which it came to its 
highest honours.. Xdpus, connected with yaipsw, is first of 
all that property in a thing which causes it to give joy to 
the hearers or beholders of it, as Plutarch (Cwm Prine. 


; eS 
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Phil. Diss. 3) has rightly explained it, yapds yap odSév ofrws 
yoviov éotw ws ydpis (cf. Pott, Wurzel-Worterb. der Indo- 
Germ. Sprachen, vol. ii. part 1, p. 217); and then, seeing that 
to a Greek there was nothing so joy-creating as grace 
or beauty, it implied the presence of this, the German 
‘Anmuth’; thus Homer, Od. ii. 12; vi. 237; Huripides, 
Troad. 1108, wap0évev ydpites; Lucian, Zeus. 2, ydpis 
‘Arrixy. It has often this use in the Septuagint (Ps. xlv. 3; 
Prov. x. 32), the Hebrew {h being commonly rendered by 
it; yet not invariably; being translated by dpéoxeia (Prov. 
EXXi. 30); by ZAcos (Gen. xix. 19); by éréyapos (Nah. iii. 4). 
Xdpis has the same use in the Apocrypha (Heclus. xxiv. 16 ; 
xl. 22, ydpis kal KddXos): nor is this altogether strange to 
the N.T.; thus see Luke iv. 22, and perhaps Ephes. iv. 29. 

But yapus after a while came to signify not necessarily 
the grace or beauty of a thing, as a quality appertaining 
to it; but the gracious or beautiful thing, act, thought, 
speech, or person it might be, itself—the grace embodying 
and uttering itself, where there was room or call for this, 
in gracious outcomings toward such as might be its 
objects; not any longer ‘favour’ in the sense of beauty, 
but ‘the favour’; for our word here a little helps us to 
trace the history of the Greek. So continually in classical 
Greek we have ydpw arauitety, NauwBavew, Sodvar; so in the 
Septuagint (sth. vi. 3); and so also ydpis as a merely 
human grace and favour in the N.T. (thus Acts ii. 47; 
xxv. 3; 2 Cor.ix. 19). ‘There is a further sense which 
the word obtained, namely the thankfulness which the 
favour calls out in return; this also frequent in the N. T. 
(Luke xvii. 9; Rom. vi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 16); though with 
it, as we are only treating the word in its relations to 
2\eos, we have nothing to do. It is at that earlier point 
which we have just been fixing that ydpvs waited for and 
obtained its highest consecration; not indeed to have its 
meaning changed, but to have that meaning ennobled, 
glorified, lifted up from the setting forth of an earthly to 
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the setting forth of a heavenly benefit, from signifying the 
favour and grace and goodness of man to man, to setting 
forth the favour, grace and goodness of God to man, and 
thus, of necessity, of the worthy to the unworthy, of the 
holy to the sinful, being now not merely the German 
‘Gunst’ or ‘Huld,’? to which the word had corresponded 
hitherto, but ‘Gnade’ as well. Such was a meaning to 
which it had never raised itself before, and this not even 
in the Greek Scriptures of the elder Covenant; for the 
Hebrew word which most nearly approaches in meaning 
to the ydpus of the N. T., namely 797, is not translated by 
xadpus, one occasion only excepted (Esth. ii. 9), but usually 
by 2eos (Gen. xxiv. 12; Job vi. 14; Dan.i. 9; and often). 

Already, it is true, if not there, yet in another quarter 
there were preparations for this glorification of meaning 
to which ydpis was destined. These lay in the fact that 
already in the ethical terminology of the Greek schools 
yapus implied ever a favour freely done, without claim or 
expectation of return—the word being thus predisposed 
to receive its new emphasis, its religious, I may say its 
dogmatic, significance; to set forth the entire and abso- 
lute freeness of the lovingkindness of God to men. Thus 
Aristotle, defining ydpis, lays the whole stress on this 
very point, that it is conferred freely, with no expectation 
of return, and finding its only motive in the bounty and 
free-heartedness of the giver (Rhet. ii. 7): ota 8) ydpus, 
Kal? iv 6 Exwv NéyeTar Yapw vrroupyeiv TH Seopevw, wih) advert 
twos, und wa tL avT@ TO btrovpyodvtt, GAN twa éxelvp Te. 
Agreeing with this we have ydpis cal Sdwped, Polybius, 
i. 31. 6 (cf. Rom. iii. 24, dwpedv 7H adtod ydpuTt; V. 15, 175 
xii. 3, 6; xv. 15); so xdprs joined with ebyova (Plato, Legg. 
xi. 931 a; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 34); with 
gidta (Lye. 4); with mpadrns (Adv. Col. 2); opposed to 
puicOds (Lyc. 15); and compare Rom. xi. 6, where St. Paul 
sets yapis and zpya over against one another in directest 
antithesis, showing that they mutually exclude one another, 
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it being of the essence of whatever is owed to xapis that 
it is unearned and unmerited,—as Augustine urges so 
often, ‘ gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est gratia ;’—or indeed 
demerited, as the faithful man will most freely acknowledge. 

But while ydpis has thus reference to the sins of men, 
and is that glorious attribute of God which these sins call 
out and display, his free gift in their forgiveness, #\¢os has 
special and immediate regard to the misery which is the 
consequence of these sins, being the tender sense of this 
misery displaying itself in the effort, which only the 
continued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, to 
assuage and entirely remove it; so Bengel well: ‘ Gratia 
tollit culpam, misericordia miseriam.’ But here, as in 
other cases, it may be worth our while to consider the 
anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed into 
this its highest use as the mercy of Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works. Of zdeos we have this definition in 
Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 8): gotw 8%) Edeos, AUN Tis eh hawouér 
KaK® POaptiK@ Kal uTNEe, TOD avakiov Tuyyavew, > Kav avdTos 
mpocdokncsiev av mabey, TOv avTod twa. It will be at 
once perceived that much will have here to be modified, 
and something removed, when we come to speak of the 
ZAcos of God. Grief does not and cannot touch Him, in 
whose presence is fulness of joy; He does not demand 
unworthy suffering (Avr os eri dvakiws KaxoTraQodvtt, which 
is the Stoic definition of Z\sos, Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 
63),! to move Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy suffer- 
ing there is none in a world of sinners; neither can He 
who is lifted up above all chance and change, contemplate, 
in beholding misery, the possibility of being Himself 
involved in the same. It is nothing wonderful that the 
Manicheans and others who desired a God as unlike man 
as possible, cried out against the attribution of Zd¢os to 


1 So Cicero (Tuse. iv. 8. 18): ‘ Misericordia est wmgritudo ex miserid 
alterius injurd laborantis. Nemo enim parricide aut proditoris supplicio 
misericordid, commovyetur.’ 

we 2 
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Him ; and found here a weapon of their warfare against 
that Old Testament, whose God was not ashamed to pro- 
claim Himself a God of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviil. 
38; lxxxvi. 15; and often). They were favoured here in 
the Latin by the word ‘misericordia,’ and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
‘miserum cor’ could find place in Him; compare Virgil, 
Georg. ii. 498, 499. Seneca too they had here for a fore- 
runner, who observes in respect of this ‘vitium pusilli 
animi,’ as he calls it (De Clemen. 1i. 6), ‘ Misericordia vicina 
est miseric ; habet enim aliquid trahitque ex ea.? Augus- 
tine answered rightly that this and all other words used to 
express human affections did require certain modifications, 
a clearing away from them of the infirmities of human 
passions, before they could be ascribed to the Most High ; 
but that such for all this were only their accidents, the 
essentials remaining unchanged. Thus De Div. Quest. ii. 
2: ‘Item de misericordia, si auferas compassionem cum 
eo, quem miseraris, participate: miseric, ut remaneat tran- 
quilla bonitas subveniendi et a miserid liberandt, insinuatur 
divine misericordiz qualiscunque cognitio:’ cf. De Ci. 
Det, ix. 5; Anselm, Proslogiwm, 8; and Suicer, Thes. s. v. 
In man’s pity there will always be an element of grief, so 
' that by John of Damascus it is enumerated as one of the 
four forms of Avrn, the other three being dyos, &yOos and 
dOovos (De Fid. Orthod. ii. 14) ; but not so in God’s. We 
may say then that the ydpus of God, his free grace and 
gift, displayed in the forgiveness of sins, is extended to 
men, as they are guilty, his gos, as they are miserable. 
The lower creation may be, and is, the object of God’s 
2\eos, inasmuch as the burden of man’s curse has redounded 
also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41; Ps. exlvii. 9; Jon. iv. 11; 
Rom. viii. 20-23), but of his ydpvs man alone; he only 
needs, he only is capable of receiving it. 

Tn the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the eos precedes the ydpis. Godso 
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loved the world with a pitying love (herein was the 20s), 
that He gave his only begotten Son (herein the ydpus), that 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Ephes. ii. 4; 
Luke i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of ~ 
God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the ydpis must go before and make way for the 
zdeos. It is true that the same persons are the subjects of 
both, being at once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the 
righteousness of God, which it is quite as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt should 
_ be done away, before the misery can be assuaged; only 
the forgiven may be blessed. He must pardon, before He 
can heal; men must be justified before they can be sanc- 
tified. And as the righteousness of God absolutely and in 
itself requires this, so no less that righteousness as it has 
expressed itself in the moral constitution of man, linking 
as it there has done misery with guilt, and making the 
first the inseparable companion of the second. From this 
it follows that in each of the apostolic salutations where 
these words occur, ydpis precedes 2dcos (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 
Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3; cf. Wisd. iii. 9); nor could 
this order have been reversed. On the same grounds in 
the more usual Pauline salutations it precedes elpyjvy 
(1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; and often). 


§ xlviii. Ozocs@rs, edoeBrs, edrAaBns, Ophcxos, 
Seto oaipov. 


WcoceByjs, an epithet three times applied to Job (i. 1, 8; 
ii. 3), occurs only once in the N. T. (John ix. 31); and 
OcoogBeva no oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10; cf. Job xxviii. 28). 
EiceBys, rare in the Septuagint (Isai. xxiv. 16; xxvi. 7 ; 
xxxii. 8), but common in the Apocrypha (Hcclus. xi. 22 5 
xii. 2, 4), with the words dependant on it, is of more 
frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2; Acts x. 2; 2 Pet. il. 9, 
and often). Before we proceed to consider the relation 
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of these to the other words in this group, a subordinate 
distinction between themselves may fitly be noted; this, 
namely, that in @coc¢G7s is implied by its very derivation, 
’ piety toward God, or toward the gods ; while evceRys, often 
as it means this, may also mean piety in the fulfilment of 
human relations, as toward parents or others (Huripides, 
Elect. 253, 254), the word according to its etymology only 
implying ‘ worship’ (that is ‘ worthship’) and reverence, 
well and rightly directed. It has in fact the same double 
meaning as the Latin ‘ pietas,’ which is not merely ‘ju- 
stitia adversum Deos, or ‘scientia colendorwm Deorwm’” 
(Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41); but a double meaning, which, 
deeply instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing ; so that on several occasions Augustine, when he 
has need of accuracy and precision in his language, pauses 
to observe that by ‘ pietas’ he means what edog8eva may 
mean, but @zocgBea alone must mean, namely, piety toward 
God (‘ Dei pietatem, quam Greeci vel etoz@eav, vel expres- 
sius et plenius OeocéBeay, vocant,’ Hp. clxvii. 3; De Trin. 
xiv. 1; Civ. Dei, x. 1; Enchir. 1). At the same time 
svoéBera, explained in the Platonic Definitions (412 c) as 
Sixatoctvn epi Oeovs, by the Stoics as éemotiun Oedv 
Qzpameias (Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and not 
therefore every, reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing 
of them aright (ed), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Ages. iii. 5; xi. 1), and as 
it is the right mean between dOedrns and Seo.Sarpovia 
(Plutarch, De Super. 14) ; do¢Bea and S21o8arpovla (Philo, 
Quod Deus Imm. 3, 4); Josephus in like manner opposes 
it to etdwdoAatpeia. The etce@rjs is set over against the 
avoows (Xenophon, Apol. 19); he is himself $ird6cos 
(Lucian, De Calum. 14) ; cdppav rept tovs Oeovs (Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 3.2). For some further beautiful remarks on 
evoeBea in the Greek sense of the word see Nigelsbach, 
Nachhomerische Theologie, p. 191. Christian etiogGea is 
well described by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. i. p. 3) as 4 mpos 
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TOV Eva Kal [LovoY ws ahnPas ofodoyovpevoy Te Kal dvta Ocdv 
avavevois, Kab 7 Kata TOUTOV Son. 

What would have needed to be said on acts has 
been for the most part anticipated already (see § 10) ; yet 
something further may be added here. I observed there 
how «AdBea passed over from signifying caution and 
carefulness in respect of human things to the same in 
respect of divine; the German ‘ Andacht’ had much the 
same history (see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v.). The only 
places in the N. T. where evAaSys occurs are Luke ii. 25 ; 
Acts ii. 5; viii, 2. We have uniformly translated it 
‘devout’; nor could this translation be bettered. On all 
these occasions it expresses Jewish, and, as one might say, 
Old Testament piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon; 
on the second, to those Jews who came from distant parts 
to keep the commanded feasts at Jerusalem; and, on the 
third, the dvdpes edAaPets who carry Stephen to his burial, 
are in all likelihood not Christian brethren, but devout 
Jews, who avowed by this courageous act of theirs, as by 
their great lamentation over the slaughtered saint, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from this deed of blood, 
and thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which it 
would bring down on the city of those murderers. Whether 
it was further given them to believe on the Crucified, who 
had such witnesses as Stephen, we are not told; we may 
well presume that it was. 

If we keep in mind that, in that mingled fear and love 
which together constitute the piety of man toward God, 
the Old Testament placed its emphasis on the fear, the 
New places it on. the love (though there was love,in the 
fear of God’s saints then, as there must be fear in their 
love now), it will at once be evident how fitly evAaBys was 
chosen to set forth their piety under the Old Covenant, 
who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, “ were righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless ” (Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing 
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willingly undone which pertained to the circle of their 
prescribed duties. For this sense of accurately and 
scrupulously performing that which is prescribed, with 
the consciousness of the danger of slipping into a careless 
negligent performance of God’s service, and of the need 
therefore of anxiously watching against the adding to or 
diminishing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
has been by Him commanded, lies ever in the words 
evrAaBys, ev\d8ea, when used in their religious significa- 
tion.} 

Plutarch on more occasions than one exalts the evAdBera 
of the Romans in divine matters, as contrasted with the 
comparative carelessness of the Greeks. Thus, after other 
instances in proof (Coriol. 25), he goes on: ‘ Of late times 
also they did renew and begin a sacrifice thirty times one 
after another; because they thought still there fell out 
one fault or other in the same; so holy and devout 
were they to the gods’ (rovattn wev edd Bera pos Td Osiov 
‘Pwpaiwv). Elsewhere, he portrays Aimilius Paulus (c. 3) 
as eminent for his evAad8aa. The passage is long, and 
I only quote a portion of it, availing myself again of 
Sir Thomas North’s hearty translation, which, though 
somewhat loose, is in essentials correct: ‘When he did 
anything belonging to his office of priesthood, he did 
it with great experience, judgment, and diligence; leaving 
all other thoughts, and without omitting any ancient 
ceremony, or adding to any new; contending oftentimes 
with his companions in things which seemed light and 
of small moment ; declaring to them that though we do pre- 
sume the gods are easy to be pacified, and that they readily 
pardon all faults and scrapes committed by negligence, 
yet if it were no more but for respect of the common- 
wealth’s sake they should not slightly or carelessly 

* Cicero’s well-known words deducing ‘religio’ from ‘relegere’ may 
be here fitly quoted (De Nat. Deor, ii, 28): ‘Qui omnia que ad cultum 


deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam redegerent, sunt 
dicti religtosi,’ 
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dissemble or pass over faults committed in those matters ’ 
(p- 206). Compare Aulus Gellius, ii. 28: ‘ Veteres Ro- 
mani in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immor- 
talibus animadvertendis castissimi cautissimique’ 

But if in evAa8ys we have the anxious and scrupulous 
worshipper, who makes a conscience of changing anything, 
of omitting anything, being above all things fearful to 
offend, we have in Ophaxos (Jam. i. 26), which still more 
nearly corresponds to the Latin ‘ religiosus,’ the zealous 
and diligent performer of the divine offices, of the outward 
service of God. The word indeed nowhere else occurs in 
the whole circle of the profane literature of Greece; but 
working back from Opnoxeia, we are in no difficulty about 
its exact meaning. Opnoxe/a (=‘ cultus,’ or perhaps more 
strictly, ‘ cultus exterior’) is predominantly the ceremonial 
service of religion, of her whom Lord Brooke has so 
grandly named ‘mother of form and fear,’—the external 
framework or body, of which evc¢@eva is the informing soul. 
The suggestion of Plutarch (Alew. 2), deriving Opijoxos from 
Orpheus the Thracian, who brought in the celebration of 
religious mysteries, etymologically worthless, yet points, 
and no doubt truly, to the celebration of divine offices as 
the fundamental notion of the word. 

How delicate and fine then is St. James’s choice of @p7- 
oxos and Opnoxeia (i. 26, 27). ‘If any man,’ he would say, 
‘seem to himself to be Ophcxos, a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure and 
undefiled @pnoxela to God, let him know that this consists 
not in outward lustrations or ceremonial observances ; 
nay, that there is a better Opyoxeia than thcusands of 
rams and rivers of oil, namely, to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God’ (Mic. vi. 7, 8); 
or, according to his own words, “ to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (cf. Matt. xxiii. 23). St. James is not 
herein affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
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_ the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the Opyoxeia, of which 
godliness, or the love of God, is the informing soul. His 
intention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that ‘ religious’ and ‘ religion,’ by which we 
have rendered Ophcxos and Opnoxeia, possessed a meaning 
once which they now possess no longer, and in that 
meaning are here employed. The apostle claims for the 
new dispensation a superiority over the old, in that its 
very Opyoxeia consists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, 
in that it has light for its garment, its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than, that old, 
whose @pncxeia was at best merely ceremonial and formal, 
whatever inner truth it mightembody. These observations 
are made by Coleridge (Aids to Reflection, 1825, p. 15), who 
at the same time complains of our rendering of @pijcKos and 
@pnoxeia as erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous 
as obsolete; an explanation indeed which he has himself 
suggested, though he was not aware of any such use of 
‘religion’ at the time when our Version was made as 
would bear our Translators out. Milton offers more than 
one. Some heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 


‘adorned 
With gay velzgzons full of pomp and gold.’ 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 
And our Homdlies will supply many more: thus, in that 
Agamst Peril of Idolatry : ‘ Images used for no religion or 
superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped of any, may be suffered.’ A very 
instructive passage on the merely ewternal character of 
O@pnoxeia, which same external character I am confident 
our Translators saw in ‘ religion,’ occurs in Philo (Quod 
Det. Pot. Ins. 7). Having repelled such as would fain be 
counted among the evceReis on the score of divers washings, 
or costly offerings to the temple, he proceeds: memddyntas 


yap Kal obdtos Tis mpos stcz¢Baav od00, Opnoxetav avtt 
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oavdTnTos Hyovuevos. The readiness with which Opnoxela 
declined into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; Col. ii. 18), of itself indicates 
that it had more to do with the form, than with the 
essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 
150, I51): 

Opnokelay oida kal Td Saydvov oéBas, 

‘H & edoéBera mpockiynats Tpuddos. 

AsoiSaiwv, the concluding word of this group, and 
desc daiovia as well, had at first an honourable use; was 
=Oeoce3ns (Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 3. 26); possibly ‘ super- 
stitio” and ‘superstitiosus’ had the same. There seem 
traces of such in the use of ‘superstitiosus’ by Plautus 
(Curcul. iii. 27; Amphit. i. I. 169); although, as no one 
has yet solved the riddle of this word,! it is impossible 
absolutely to say whether this be so or not. In Cicero’s 
time it had certainly left its better meaning behind (De 
Nat. Deor. ii. 28); and compare Seneca: ‘ Religio Deos 
colit, superstitio violat.’ The philosophers first gave an 
unfavourable significance to dsvcidamovla. Ast indeed 
affirms that it first occurs in an ill sense in a passage of 
Polybius (vi. 56. 7); but Jebb (Characters of Theophrastus, 
p- 264) quotes a passage from Aristotle (Pol. v. 11), show- 
ing that this meaning was already known tohim. So soon 
as ever the philosophers began to account fear not as a right, 
but as a disturbing, element in piety, one therefore to be 
carefully eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De Aud. Poét. 12; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in Plu- 
tarchum, vol. i. p. 997), it was almost inevitable that they 
should lay hold of the word which by its very etymology 
implied and involved fear (Seordapovia, from deidw), and 
should employ it to denote that which they disallowed and 
condemned, namely, the ‘timor inanis Deorum’ (Cicero, 


1 Pott (Ztym. Forsch. 2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 921) resumes the latest in- 
vestigations on the derivation of ‘superstitio.’ Jor the German ‘ Aber- 
glaube’ ( =‘ Ueberglaube’) see Herzog, Real-Lncyc. s.v. 
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Nat. Deor. i. 41): in which phrase the emphasis must not 
be laid on ‘inanis,’ but on ‘ timor’; cf. Augustine (De Cw. 
Dei, vi. 9) : ‘Varro religiosewum a superstitioso ed dis- 
tinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso dicat timeri Deos ; 
a religioso autem verert ut parentes; non ut hostes timer.’ 
Baxter does not place the emphasis exactly where these 
have done; but his definition of superstition is also a good 
one (Cathol. Theol. Preface): ‘A conceit that God is well 
pleased by overdoing in external things and observances 
and laws of men’s own making.’ 

But even after they had thus turned decdarpovia to 
ignobler uses, defined it, as does Theophrastus, deca rept 
70 Saoviov, it did not at once and altogether forfeit its 
higher signification. Itremained indeed a middle term to 
the last, receiving its inclination to good or bad from the 
intention of the user. Thus we not only find deovdaiuov 
(Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8; Cyr. iii. 3. 58) and deordacuovia 
(Polybius, vi. 56. 7; Josephus, Anti. x. 3. 2) in a good 
sense; but St. Paul himself employed it in no ill meaning 
in his great discourse upon Mars’ Hill. He there addresses 
the Athenians, “I perceive that in all things ye are ws 
dsvotdarpoveotepovs” (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely 
“too superstitious,” as we have rendered it, or ‘allzu 
aberglaubisch,’ as Luther; but rather ‘ religiosiores,’ as. 
Beza, ‘sehr gottesfiirchtig,’ as De Wette, has given it.' 
For indeed it was not St. Paul’s habit to affront and by 
affronting to alienate his hearers, least of all at the outset 
of a discourse intended to win them to the truth. Deeper 
reasons, too, than those of a mere calculating prudence, 
would have hindered him from expressing himself thus ; 
none was less disposed than he to overlook or deny the 
religious element in heathenism, however overlaid or 
obscured by falsehood or error this might be. Led by such 
considerations as these, some interpreters, Chrysostom for 


1 Bengel (¢ loc.): ‘ deurSaipov, verbum per se pécov, ideoque ambigui- 
tatem habet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam,’ 
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instance, make SdeoiSarpovertépous = evdaBeorépous, taking 
it altogether as praise. Yet neither must we run into 
an extreme on this side. St. Paul selects with finest tact 
and skill, and at the same time with most perfect truth, 
a word which almost imperceptibly shaded off from praise 
to blame. In it he gave to his Athenian hearers the 
honour which was confessedly their due as zealous wor- 
shippers of the superior powers, so far as their knowledge 
reached, being OzoceBéotatot, as Sophocles (Hdip. Col. 
256), evoeBeotato. Tavtav Tov ‘EAAjnvov, as Josephus, calls 
them ; their land Osogideotdtn, as Aischylus (Humen. 867) 
names it; compare the beautiful chorus in The Clouds of 
Aristophanes, 299-313. But for all this, the apostle does 
not squander on them the words of very highest honour 
of all, reserving these for the true worshippers of the true 
God. And as it is thus in the one passage where dz- 
coldaiuwv, so also in the one where deovdaiovia, occurs 
(Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there with a certain 
covert slight of the Seodaipovia, or overstrained way of 
worshipping God (‘ Gottesverehrung ’ De Wette translates 
it), which, as he conceived, was common to St. Paul and 
his Jewish accusers; but he would scarcely have called 
it a ‘superstition’ in Agrippa’s face, for it was the same 
to which Agrippa himself was addicted (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to insult. 


§ xlix. xevds, wdtauos. 


THESE words nowhere in the N. T. occur together; but 
on several occasions in the Septuagint, as for instance at 
Job xx. 18; Isai. xxxvii. 7; Hos. xii. 1; and not un- 
frequently in classical Greek; as in Sophocles (Elec. 
324); and in Plutarch (Adv. Colot. 17). We deal with 
them here solely in their ethical use; for seeing that 
pataios knows, at least in Scripture, no other use, it is 
only as ethically employed that «xevds can be brought into 
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comparison with it, or the words made the subject of 
discrimination. 

The first, xevos, is ‘empty,’ ‘ leer,’ ‘inanis’; the second, 
paras, ‘vain, ‘eitel’ (‘idle ’),‘vanus.’ In the first is cha- 
racterized the hollowness, in the second the aimlessness, 
or, if we may use the word, the resultlessness, connected 
as it is with udrnv, of that to which this epithet is given. 
Thus xeval 2drides (Alschylus, Pers. 804; cf. Job vii. 6; 
Heclus. xxxi. 1, where they are joined with wevde?s) are 
empty hopes, such as are built on no solid foundation ; 
and in the N. T. xevol Adyou (HEphes. v. 6; cf. Deut. xxxii. 
47; Exod. v. 9) are words which have no inner substance 
and kernel of truth, hollow sophistries and apologies for 
sin; so Kevopwviat (I Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16); cf. xevo- 
Aoyla (Plutarch, De Com. Not. 22), and xevoSo&la (Phil. ii. 
3), by Suidas explained pataia tis mepi éavrod oinous. 
St. Paul reminds the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 1) that 
his entrance to them was not xev7, not even accompanied 
with the demonstration of Spirit and of power. When 
used not of things but of persons, xsvds predicates not 
merely an absence and emptiness of good, but, since the 
moral nature of man endures no vacuum, the presence 
of evil. It has this employment only once in the N. T., 
namely at Jam. ii. 20, where the dv@pw7os xevds is one in 
whom the higher wisdom has found no entrance, but who 
is puffed up with a vain conceit of his own spiritual 
insight, ‘aufgeblasen,’ as Luther has it. Compare the 
avdpes xevol of Judg. ix. 4; Plutarch (Qud quis Rat. Laud. 
5): Tovs év TO mepimateiv érarpouevous Kal inpavycvodvras 
dvontous nyovueba Kai xevods: and compare further the 
Greek proverb, xevol kev, ppovtifovcr (Gaisford, Parcem. 
Grect, p. 146). 

But if «evds thus expresses the emptiness of all which 
is not filled with God, patatos, as observed already, will 
express the aimlessness, the leading to no object or end, 
the vanity, of all which has not Him, who is the only 
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true object and end of any intelligent creature, for its 
scope. In things natural it is wdtav, as Gregory of 
_ Nyssa in his first Homily on Ecclesiastes explains it, to build 
houses of sand on the sea shore, to chase the wind, to 
shoot at the stars, to pursue one’s own shadow. Pindar 
(Pyth. iii. 37) exactly describes the uadtavos as one petapona 
Onpsvav axpavtos édriow. That labour is paraios which 
can issue in nothing (Plato, Legg. 735 6); that is a 
peadtavos evyn Which in the very nature of things cannot 
obtain its fulfilment (Euripides, Iphig. in Tawr. 633); the 
prophecies of the false prophet, which God will not bring 
to pass, are pavretar wdtaa (Ezek. xiii. 6, 7, 8; cf. Ecclus. 
xxxi. 5); so in the N. T. paraioe Kai dvwdereis Entyosis 
(Tit. iii. 9) are idle and unprofitable questions the dis- 
cussion of which can lead to no advancement in true 
godliness; cf. watatodoyia (1 Tim. i.6; Plutarch, De Lib. 
Educ. 9), patavordyot (Tit. i. 10), vain talkers, the talk of 
whose lips can tend only to poverty, or to worse (Isai. 
xxxii. 6: LXX.); parasorovia (Clement of Rome, § 9), 
labour which in its very nature is in vain. 

Marauorns is a word altogether strange to profane Greek 
—one too which even if the old heathen world had pos- 
sessed, it would have been altogether unable to impart to 
it that depth of meaning which in Scripture it has ob- 
tained. For indeed that heathen world was itself too 
deeply and hopelessly sunken in ‘vanity’ to be fully alive to 
the fact that is was sunken in it at all; was committed 
so far as to have lost all power to pronounce that judg- 
ment upon itself which in this word is pronounced upon 
it. One must, in part at least, have been delivered from 
the patairns, to be in a condition at all to esteem it for 
what it truly is. When the Preacher exclaimed ‘ All is 
vanity ’ (Hccles. i. 2), it is clear that something in him was 
not vanity, else he could never have arrived at this con- 
clusion.! Saying this I would not for an instant deny that 


1 TIugh of 8. Victor: ‘ Aliquid ergo in ipso fuit quod vanitas non fuit, 
et id contra vanitatem non vane loqui potuit.’ 
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some echoes of this cry of his reach us from the moral 
waste of the old heathen world. From none perhaps are 
they heard so often and so distinctly as from Lucretius. 
How many of the most pathetic passages in his poem do 
but draw out at greater length that confession which he 
has more briefly summed up in two lines, themselves of an 
infinite sadness : 

‘Ergo honiinum genus incassum frustraque laborat 

Semper, et in curis consumit inanibus eevom.’ 

But if these confessions are comparatively rare elsewhere, 
they are frequent in Scripture. It is not too much to say 
that of one book in Scripture, I mean of course the book 
of The Preacher, it is the key-word. In that book patauo- 
ans, or its. Hebrew equivalent oS. oceurs nearly forty 
times; and this ‘vanity,’ after the preacher has counted 
and cast up the total good of man’s life and labours apart 
from God, constitutes the zero at which the sum of all is 
rated by him.. The false gods of heathendom are emi- 
nently ta paraia (Acts xiv. 15; cf. 2 Chron. xi. 15; Jer. 
x. 15; Jon. ii. 8); the puataodcfas is ascribed to as many 
as become followers of these (Rom. i. 21; 2 Kin. xvii. 15; 
Jer. ii. 5; Xxviii. 17, 18) ; inasmuch as they, following after 
vain things, become themselves pataiwdpoves (3 Mace. vi. 
11), like the vain things which they follow (Wisd. xiii. 1; 
Xiv. 21-31); their whole conversation vain (1 Pet. i. 18), 
the waraidrns having reached to-the very cenire citadel of 
their moral being, to the vods itself (Ephes. iv. 17). Nor 
is this all; this waraidrns, or Sovrsia rhs POopas (Rom. viii. 
21), for the phrases are convertible, of which the end is 
death, reaches to that entire creation which was made 
dependant on man; and which with a certain blind con- 
sciousness of this is ever reaching out after a deliverance, 
such as it is never able to grasp, seeing that the resti- 
tution of all other things can only follow on the previous 
restitution of man. On this matter Olshausen (on Rom. 
Vili. 21, 22) has some beautiful remarks, of which I can 
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quote but a fragment: ‘ Jeder natiirliche Mensch, ja jedes 
Thier, jede Pflanze ringt tiber sich hinaus zu kommen, 
eine Idee zu verwirklichen, in deren Verwirklichung sie 
ihre édevJepia hat, d.h. das der gottlichen Bestimmung 
vollkommen entsprechende Seyn; aber die ihr Wesen 
durchziehende Nichtigkeit (Ps. xxxix. 6; Pred. i. 2, 14), 
d. h. die mangelnde Lebensfiille, die darin begriindete 
Vergiinglichkeit und deren Ende, der Tod, lasst kein 
geschaffenes Ding sein Ziel erreichen ; jedes Individuum 
der Gattung faingt vielmehr den Kreislauf wieder von 
neuem an und ringt trostlos wider die Unmdglichkeit, 
sich zu vollenden.’ There is much too excellently said on 
this ‘ vanity of the creature’ in an article in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Luther. Theol. 1872, p. 50, sqq.; and in another by 
Koster in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1862, p. 755, sqq. 


§ 1. (udriov, yiToHv, iwatiopds, Yams, TTON}, Troops. 
Tue reader need not be afraid here of a treatise de Re 
Vestiarid ; although such, with the abundant materials 
ready to hand in the works of Ferrarius, Braun, and 
others, would very easily be written, and would cost little 
more than the trouble of transcription. I do not propose 
more than a brief discrimination of a few of the words 
by which garments are frequently designated in the N.T. 

‘Twateov, properly a diminutive of iua (=siua), although, 
like tpvSdcov, Onpiov, and so many words of our own, 
‘pocket,’ ‘latchet,’ and the like, it has quite lost the 
force of a diminutive, is the most general word in use, 
when there is no intention to designate one manner of 
garment more particularly than another (Matt. xi. 8 ; 
xxvi. 65). But (udriov is used also in a more restricted 
sense, of the large upper garment, so large that a man 
would sometimes sleep in it (Hxod. xxii. 26), the cloke as 
distinguished from the y7wv, or close-fitting inner vest; 
and thus reprBadrAresv (udrioy (it is itself called zepi- 
Borav, Hxod. xxii. 7; mepy8ory, Plutarch, Conj. Prec. 

N 
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12), but 2vdveuv yst@va (Dio Chrysostom, Orat. vil. I11). 
‘Iuatiov and yitwv, as the upper and the under garment, 
occur constantly together (Acts ix. 39; Matt. v. 40; Luke 
vi. 29; John xix. 23). Thus at Matt. v. 40 our Lord 
instructs his disciples: “‘ If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat (yir@va), let him have thy 
cloke (iudtiov) also.” Here the spoiler is presumed to 
begin with the less costly, the under garment, which we 
have rendered, not very happily, the ‘ coat’ (Dictionary of 
the Bible, art. Dress), from which he proceeds to the more 
costly, or upper; and the process of spoliation being a 
legal one, there is nothing unnatural in such a sequence: 
but at Luke vi. 29 the order is reversed: “Him that 
taketh away thy cloke ((udtiov) forbid not to take thy coat 
(yet@va) also.” As the whole context plainly shows, the 
Lord is here contemplating an act of violent outrage ; 
and therefore the cloke or upper garment, as that which 
would be the first seized, is also the first named. In the 
ZXsopic fable (Plutarch, Pree. Conj. 12), the wind with all 
its violence only makes the traveller to wrap his (udriov 
more closely round him, while, when the sun begins to 
shine in its strength, he puts off first his (udrvov, and then 
his yitov. One was said to be yuuvds, who had laid aside 
his (udtiov, and was only in his yey; not ‘naked,’ as 
our Translators have it (John xxi. 7), which suggests an 
unseemliness that certainly did not exist; but stripped 
for toil (cf. Isai. xx. 2; lvili. 7; Job xxii. 6; Jam. ii. 15). 
It is naturally his (wdérwov which Joseph leaves in the 
hands of his temptress (Gen. xxxix. 12); while at Jude 23 
xiTov has its fitness. 

‘Twaticpos, a word of comparatively late appearance, 
and belonging to the cow? duddsxtos, is seldom, if ever, 
used except of garments more or less splendid, stately 
and costly. It is the ‘ vesture ’—this word expressing it 
very well (cf. Gen. xl. 42; Ps. cii. 26; Rev. xix. E 3% 
E. V.), of kings; thus of Solomon in all his glory (1 Kin. 
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x. 55 cf. xxli. 30); is associated with gold and silver, as 
part of a precious spoil (Exod. iii. 22; xii. 35; cf. Acts 
Xx. 33); is found linked with such epithets as zySo£os 
(Luke vii. 25; cf. Isai. iii. 18, d0£a tod (waticpod), mroxldos 
(Hizek. xvi. 18), dudypucos (Ps. xliv. 10), rovers (I Tim. 
ii. 9; cf. Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Archid. 7); is a name 
given to our Lord’s yerov (Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 
24), which was woven of a piece (@ppados), and had that of 
costand beauty about it which made even the rude Roman 
soldiers unwilling to rend, and so to destroy it, 

The purple robe with which our Lord was arrayed 
in scorn by the mockers in Pilate’s judgment-hall is a 
yrauts (Mait. xxvii. 28-31). Nor can we doubt that the 
word has its strictest fitness here. XAauvs so constantly 
signifies a garment of dignity and office, that yraudda 
mepiteGgvat was a proverbial phrase for assuming a magi- 
stracy (Plutarch, An Sen. Ger. Resp. 26). This might be 
a civil magistrucy; but yAapvs, like ‘ paludamentum ’ 
(which, and not ‘sagum,’ is its nearest Latin equivalent), 
far more commonly expresses the robe with which military 
officers, captains, commanders or imperators, would be 
clothed (2 Mace. xii. 35); and the employment of ydamus 
in the record of the Passion leaves little doubt that these 
profane mockers obtained, as it would have been so easy 
for them in the pretorium to obtain, the cast-off cloke 
of some high Roman officer, and with this arrayed the 
sacred person of the Lord. We recognize a certain con- 
firmation of this supposition in the epithet co««iwos which 
St. Matthew gives it; so ‘chlamys coccinea,’ Lampridius, 
Al. Severus, 40. It was ‘scarlet,’ the colour worn by 
Roman officers of rank. That the other Evangelists 
describe it as ‘ purple’ (Mark xv. 17; John xix. 2) does 
not affect this statement; for the ‘purple’ of antiquity 
was a colour almost or altogether indefinite (Braun, De 
Vest. Sac. Heb. vol.i. p. 220; Gladstone, Studies on Homer, 
vol. iii. p. 457). 


N 2 
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STory}, from oré\dw, our English ‘stole,’ is any stately 
robe; and as long sweeping garments would have emi- 
nently this stateliness about them, always, or almost 
always, a garment reaching to the feet, or trainlike sweep- 
ing the ground. The fact that such were oftenest worn by 
women (é\KceolrerAor) explains the use which ‘stola’ in 
Latin has predominantly acquired. Marcus Antoninus 
tells us in his Meditations, that among the things which 
he learned from his tutor, the famous Stoic philosopher 
Rusticus, was, not to stalk about at home in a orody (m7 
gy oto} KaT oiKoy wepitateiv, i. 7). It was, on the con- 
trary, the custom and pleasure of the Scribes 2v ctonais 
meputratety, to “ walk in long clothing ” (Mark xii. 38; cf. 
Luke xx. 46), making this solemn ostentation of themselves 
in the eyes of men. roy is the constant word for the 
holy garments of Aaron and his descendants (Hxod. xxviii. 
23; XxXix. 21; oToAy Od&ys they are called, Hcclus. 1. 11); 
or, indeed, for any garment of special solemnity, richness, 
or beauty ; thus orod7 AevTovpyuen (Exod. xxxi. 10); and 
compare Mark xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22; Rev. vi. 11; vii. 9; 
Heth, vi. 8,, 11. 

Tloéypns, naturalized in ecclesiastical Latin as ‘ podéris’ 
(of which the second syllable is short), is properly an ad- 
jective, and is=‘ talaris ;’* thus domls modrjpns, Xenophon, 
vi. 2, 10 (=O@upeds, Hphes. vi. 16); odhpes vSuua, Wisd. 
XVill. 243 wodnpns teyov, Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 
7; being severally a shield, a garment, a beard, reaching 
down to the feet. It differs very litile from cron}. In- 
deed the same Hebrew word which is rendered Troonpns 
at Hzek. ix. 2, 3, is rendered cron, ibid. x. 2, and otod} 
ayia, ibid. 6, 7. At the same time, in the enumeration 
of the high-priestly garments, the orody, or otody dria, 
signifies the whole array of the high priest; while the 
Todnpns (xiT@v modyons Plutarch calls it in his curious 
and extraordinarily inaccurate chapter about the Jewish 
festivals, Symp. iv. 6. 6) is distinguished from it, and 
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signifies one portion only, namely, the robe or chetoneth 
(Hxod. xxviii. 2, 4; Hcclus. xlv. 7, 8). 

There are other words which might be included in this 
group, as gos (Luke xxiii. 11), @@novs (Luke xxiv. 4), 
évousa (Matt. xxii. 12), to which it would not be very easy 
to assign a domain of meaning peculiarly their own. 


2 > / / v > if 
Q li. evyn, mpocevyn, Snows, evtevéis, evyapioria, 


aitnua, ixetnpia. 


Hour of these words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 1; on 
which Flacius Hlyricus (Clavis, s. v. Oratio) justly ob- 
serves: ‘Quem vocum acervum procul dubio Paulus non 
temere congessit.’ I propose to consider not these only, 
but the larger group of which they form a portion. 

Evy is found only once in the N. T. in the sense of a 
prayer (Jam. v. 15); twice besides in that of a vow (Acts 
xKVill. 183 xxi. 23). On the distinction between it and 
‘pooevxy, between evyecOae and mpocevyecOat, there is a 
long discussion in Origen (De Orat. § 2, 3, 4), but of no 
ereat value, and not bringing out more than the obvious 
fact that in evyy and edyeoPar this notion of the vow, of 
the dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that of 
prayer. A more interesting treatment of the words, and 
the difference between them, may be found in Gregory of 
Nyssa, De Orat. Dom. Orat. 2, ad init. 

Tpocevyn and dgnous often in the N. T. occur together 
(Phil. iv. 6; Hphes. vi. 18; 1 Tim. ii. 13 v. 5), and not 
unfrequently in the Septuagint (Ps. vi. 10; Dan. ix. 21, 
23; cf. 1 Mace. vii. 37). There have been many, but fer 
the most part not very successful, attempts to distinguish 
between them.  Grotius, for instance, affirms that they 
are severally ‘precatio’ and ‘deprecatio’; that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. Augustine, 
let me note by the way, in his treatment of the more im- 
portant in this group of words (Hp. 149, § 12-16; ef. J. 
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Taylor, Pref. to Apology for Set Forms of Inturgy, § 31), 
which, though interesting, yields few definite results of 
value, observes that in his time this distinction between 
‘precatio’ and ‘deprecatio’ had practically quite disap- 
peared. Theodoret, who had anticipated Grotius here, 
explains mpocevyn as aitnois dyalav, and Sénow as b7ép 
amadndayhs tTwav huTNp@v ixetela Tpopepomevyn: compare 
Gregory of Nazianzus: 


bé ws \ a > o a 
ENTLY OLOV, THY ALTNOL EVOEMY. 


But this’ distinction is altogether arbitrary; it neither lies 
in the words, nor is it borne out by usage. Better Calvin, 
who makes mpocevyn (=‘precatio’) prayer ‘in general, 
dznois (=‘rogatio’) prayer o particular benefits : ‘ mpoo- 
sux) omne genus orationis, déno.s ubi certum aliquid 
petitur; genus et species.’ Bengel’s distinction amounts 
very nearly to the same thing: ‘ Sénous (a Sei) est implo- 
ratio gratize in necessitate quadam speciali; spocevy7, 
oratio, exercetur qualibet oblatione voluntatum et deside- 
riorum erga Deum.’ 

But Calvin and Bengel, bringing out one important 
point of distinction, have yet failed to bring out another 
—namely, that mpocevyy is ‘res sacra,’ the word being 
restricted to sacred uses; it is always prayer to God; 
denous has no such restriction. Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has 
not failed to urge this: ‘1 mpocevy7 et 1) dénows differunt ut. 
precatio et rogatio. IpocevyscOas et 1 mpocevyn verba 
sacra sunt; precamwr enim Deum: SdcioOa, 1d Sénua 
(Aristophanes, Acharn. 1059) et 7) Sénous tum in sacr4 tum 
in profana re usurpantur; nam et Deum rogare possumus 
et homines.’ Itis the same distinction as in our ‘ prayer’ 
(though that has been too much brought down to mundane 
uses) and ‘ petition,’ in the German ‘ Gebet’ and ‘ Bitte.’ 

"Evrevéis occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5; 
(but égvtuyxyavew four or five times), and once in the 
Apocrypha (2 Macc. iv. 8). ‘Intercession,’ by which 
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the EH. V. translates it, is not, as we now understand 
‘intercession,’ a satisfactory rendering. For Zvrevéis does 
not necessarily mean what ‘intercession’ at present ex- 
clusively does mean—namely, prayer in relation to others 
(at 1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impossible); a pleading 
either for them or against them.! Least of all does 
it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading against our 
enemies, as Theodoret, on Rom. xi. 2, missing the fact 
that the ‘against’ lay there in the xara, would imply, 
when he says: %vrev&is éotl xatnyopia tav adixovvrwv; cf. 
Hesychius: déyots eis éxdicnow brép twos (Rom. viii. 34), 
kata twos (Rom. xi. 2); but,as its connexion with évruyyd- 
ve, to fall in with a person, to draw close to him so as to 
enter into familiar speech and communion with him (Plu- 
tarch, Oomj. Prec. 13), implies, it is free familiar prayer, 
such as boldly draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23; Wisd. 
vill. 21; cf. Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 253; évrevéeis kab 
éxBoynoes ; Plutarch, Phoc. 17). In justice, however, to our 
Translators, it must be observed that ‘intercession’ had 
not in their, time that limited meaning of prayer. for 
others which we now ascribe to it; see Jer. xxvii. 18; 
Xxxvi. 25. The Vulgate has ‘ postulationes’; but Augus- 
tine, in a discussion on this group of words referred to 
already (Hp. 149, § 12-16), prefers ‘ interpellationes,’ as 
better bringing out the raffénola, the freedom and bold- 
ness of access, which is involved in, and constitutes the 
fundamental idea of, the 2vrevéss—‘ interpellare,’ to inter- 
rapt another in speaking, ever implying forwardness and 
freedom. Origen (De Orat. 14) in like manner makes the 
boldness of approach to God, asking, it may be, some great 
thing (he instances Josh. x. 12), the fundamental notion of 


the grevéts. 
Evyapscréa, which our Translators have rendered 


1 The rendering of dv évrevéews, 2 Mace. iv. 8, ‘ by intercession,’ can 
scarcely be correct. It expresses more probably the fact of a confidential 
interview face to face between Jason and Antiochus. 
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‘thankfulness’ (Acts xxiv. 3) ; ‘giving of thanks’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16); ‘thanks’ (Rev. iv. 9); ‘ thanksgiving’ (Phil. iv. 
6), a somewhat rare word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred 
Greek. It would be out of place to dwell here on the 
special meaning which etyapiotia and ‘ eucharist’ have 
acquired from the fact that in the Holy Communion the 
Church embodies her highest act of thanksgiving for the 
highest benefits which she has received of God. Regard- 
ing it as one manner of prayer, manifestly it expresses 
that which ought never to be absent from any of our devo- 
tions (Phil. iv. 6; 1 Thess. v. 18); namely, the grateful 
acknowledgment of past mercies, as distinguished from 
the earnest seeking of future. As such it may, and will, 
subsist in heaven (Rev. iv. 9; vil. 12); will indeed be 
larger, deeper, fuller there than here: for only there will 
the redeemed know how much they owe to their Lord; 
and this it will do, while all other forms of prayer, in 
the very nature of things, will have ceased in the entire 
possession and present fruition of the things prayed for. 
Airnua occurs twice in the N. T. in the sense of a 
petition of men to God, both times in the plural (Phil. iv. 
6; 1 John v. 15); it is, however, by no means restricted 
to this meaning (Luke xxiii. 24; Esth. v. 7; Dan. vi. 7). 
In a mpocevyy of any length there will probably be many 
aitiwata, these being indeed the several requests of which 
the mpocevyy is composed. For instance, in the Lord’s 
Prayer it is generally reckoned that there are seven aiti- 
pata, though some have regarded the first three as edyat, 
and only the last four as aitjyata. Witsius (De Orat. 
Dom.): ‘ Petitio pars orationis; ut si totam Orationem 
Dominicam voces orationem aut precationem, singulas 
vero illius partes aut septem postulata petitiones.’ 
“Ixernpla, with paBdos or zdaia, or some such word un- 
derstood, like (Aacrijpiov, Ovovactypiov, Sixacrijpiov, and 
other words of the same termination (see Lobeck, Pathol. 
Serm. Gree. p. 281), was originally an adjective, but little 
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by little obtained substantival power, and learned to go 
alone. It is explained by Plutarch (Thes. 18): «dd8os dard 
THs lepas 2daias éplm NevK@ xatecTewpéevos (cf. Wyttenbach, 
Animadd. in Plutarch. vol. xiii. p. 89; and Wunder on 
Sophocles, Gdip. Rea, 3), the olive-branch bound round 
with wool, held forth by the suppliant in token of the 
character which he bore (Aischylus, Bumen. 43, 443 com- 
pare Virgil, Yn. vill. 116: ‘Pacifereeque manu ramum 
preetendit olive ;’ and again ver. 128: ‘Ht vittdé comtos 
voluit pretendere ramos’; and once more xi. 101). A 
deprecatory letter, which Antiochus Hpiphanes is said on 
his death-bed to have written to the Jews, is described 
(2 Mace. ix. 18) as txernplias raw zyouca, and Agrippa 
designates one addressed to Caligula: ypadz iv av@ ixern- 
plas mpoteww (Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 36). It is easy to trace 
the steps by which this, the symbol of supplication, came 
to signify the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion when it occurs in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7), being 
there joined to dénais, as it often is elsewhere (Job xl. 3; 
Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these words; 
although, when ail has been said, it will still to a great 
extent remain true that they will often set forth, not 
different kinds of prayer, but prayer contemplated from 
different sides and under different aspects. Witsius (De 
Orat. Dom. § 4): ‘Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemque rem 
diversis nominibus designari pro diversis quos habet as- 
pectibus. Preces nostra dejoes vocantur, quatenus iis 
nostram apud Deum testamur egestatem, nam déec@at in- 
digere est; mpocevyai, quatenus vota nostra continent ; 
aivjpata, quatenus exponunt petitiones et desideria; é- 
revéers, quatenus non timide et diffidenter, sed familiariter, 
Deus se a nobis adiri patitur; gvtevés enim est colloguiwm 
et congressus familiaris: svyapiotiay gratiarum actionem 
esse pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius est quam ut moneri 
oportuit.’—On the Hebrew correlatives to the several 
words of this group, see Vitringa, De Synagogd, ili. 2. 13. 
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§ lil, dotvvOetos, dorovdos. 


*AowvGetos occurs cnly once in the N. T., namely at Rom. 
i. 31; cf. Jer. iii. 8-11, where it is found several times, 
but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. There is the same 
solitary use of dovovévs (2 Tim. ili. 3); for its right to a 
place in the text at Rom. i. 31 is with good reason con- 
tested, and the best critical editions omit it there. It is. 
nowhere found in the Septuagint. 

The distinction between the. two words, as used in the 
Scripture, is not hard to draw ;—lI have said, as used in 
the Seripture; because there may be a question whether 
acvvOetos has anywhere else exactly the meaning which it 
there possesses. Elsewhere often united with dmAovs, with 
axpatos (Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48), it has the passive 
sense of not put together or not made up of several parts ; 
and in this sense evidently the Vulgate, which renders it 
‘incompositus,’ has taken it; we have here the explana- 
tion of the ‘ dissolute’ of the Rheims Version. But the 
acvv0sto. of St. Paul—the word with him has an active 
sense—are they who, being in covenant and treaty with 
others, refuse to abide by these covenants and treaties x 
Hi) éupevovtes Tals cvvOjnKats (Hesychius); * pactorum haud- 
quaquam tenaces’ (Hrasmus) ; ‘ bundbriichig’ (not ‘un- 
vertriglich,’ as Tittmann maintains) ; ‘ covenant-breakers,’ 
Hi. V. The word is associated with dotd@untos, Demo- 
sthenes, De Fals. Leg. 383. 

Worse than the dvadudauror (Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. iv. 5, 
10), who are only hard to be reconciled, the dovovdo. are 
the absolutely irreconcileable (domovéor Kat dxatdédXaKTot,. 
Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 50); those who will not be 
atoned, or set at one, who being at war refuse to lay aside: 
their enmity, or to listen to terms of accommodation ; 
‘implacabiles, qui. semel offensi reconciliationem non ad- 
mittunt’ (Hstius); ‘unverséhnlich,’ ‘implacable,’ H. V.; 
the word is by Philo (De Merc. Mer. 4) joined to dcdbuBatos 
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and axoweérvntos, opposed to evdiddraxtos by Plutarch (De 
Alex. Virt. 4). The phrase, domovdos Kal dxipuntos réXsju08 
is frequent, indeed proverbial, in Greek (Demosthenes, De 
Coron. 79; Philo, De Prem. et Pen. 15 ; Lucian, Pisc. 30)5 
in this connexion d«npuxtos méXewos does not mean a war not 
duly announced by the fecial; but rather one in which no 
herald, no flag of truce, as we should now say, is allowed 
to pass between the parties, no terms of reconcilement 
listened to; such a war, for example, as that which the 
Carthaginians in the interval between the first and 
second Punic Wars waged with their revolted mercenaries. 
In the same sense we have elsewhere domovdos payn Kal 
adiuddArakTos zpos (Aristeenetus, 2, 14); cf. doweotos KdTos 
(Nicander, Ther. 367; quoted by Blomfield, Agamemnon, 
p- 285); domovdos 2yOpa (Plutarch, Pericles, 30) ; domovdos 
@cdés (Huripides, Alcestis, 431). 

’AavvOstos then presumes a state of peace, which those 
that are such unrighteously interrupt; while dozovdos 
presumes a state of war, which the domovdo. refuse to bring 
to an equitable close. It will follow that Calvin, who 
renders dovrovéou ‘ foedifragi,’ and davvGsrou ‘ insociabiles,’ 
has exactly missed the force of both; Theodoret has done 
the same; who on Rom. i. 31 writes: dovvGérous, Tovs 
axowervntov Kal movnpov Biov dotrakougvous* domovdous Tovs 
adeOs TA cuyKElwsva TrapaBaivovras. Only by ascribing to 
each word that meaning which these interpreters have 
ascribed to the other, will the right equivalents be ob- 
tained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and in con- 
firmation of it, is the distinction which Ammonius draws 
between ovvOyxn and ozovd;. YuvOynn assumes peace ; 
being a further agreement, it may be a treaty of alliance, 
between those already on general terms of amity. Thus 
there was a ovvOnxn between the several States that were 
gathered round Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, that, with 
whatever territory any one of these began the war, with 
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the same it should close it (Thucydides, v. 31). But 
orroven, oftener in the plural, assumes war, of which it is 
the cessation; a merely temporary cessation, an armistice — 
it may be (Homer, JU. ii. 341). It is true that a ouvOnnn 
may be attached to a ovovdy, terms of alliance consequent 
on terms of peace; thus ovovdn and cuvOnKxn occur together 
in Thucydides, iv. 18: but they are different things; in 
the omovdy there is a cessation of the state of war, there 
is peace, or at all events truce; in the cuvOyx«n there is, 
superinduced on this, a further agreement or alliance.— 
EvovvOetos, I may observe, which would be the exact 
opposite of dcvr@sros, finds no place in our lexicons; and 
we may presume is not found in any Greek author; but 
evouv0ecia in Philo (De Mere. Mer. 3); as dcvvOecta in the 
Septuagint (Jer. iii. 7), and a@ec/a in the same sense often 
in Polybius (ii. 32). 


§ li. jax poOuuia, Stropovr, avorxn. 
BETWEEN paxpeOvpia and brouow}, which occur together 
at Col. i. 11, amd in the same context 2 Cor. vi. 4, 63 2 
Tim. iii, 10; Jam. v. 10, 11; cf. Ignatius, Ephes. 3, 
Chrysostom draws the following distinction; that a man 
paxpoOuje?, who having power to avenge himself, yet re- 
frains from the exercise of this power; while he dzrouévet, 
who having no choice but to bear, and only the alternative 
of a patient or impatient bearing, has grace to choose the 
former. Thus the faithful, he concludes, would commonly 
be called to exercise the former grace among themselves 
(1 Cor. vi. 7), the latter in respect of those that were 
without: paxpoCupiay pds addpdovs, Uropoviy mpds tods 
sEw* joaxpoOupet ydp tis mpos éxelvous ods Suvatov Kar 
apwvaclat, uTomsver 8 ads od Stvatat dptvacba. This dis- 
tinction, however, will not endure a closer examination ; 
for see decisively against it Heb. xii. 2, 3. He, to whom 
uTouovn is there ascribed, bore, not certainly because He 
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could not help bearing ; for He might have summoned to 
his aid twelve legions of angels, if so He had willed (Matt. 
XXvi. 53). It may be well, therefore, to consider whether 
some more satisfactory distinction between them cannot 
be drawn. | 

MaxpoOuuia belongs to the later periods of the Greek 
language. It occurs in the Septuagint, though neither 
there nor elsewhere exactly in the sense which in the N. T. 
it bears; thus at Isai. lvii. 15 it is rather a patient hold- 
ing out under trial than long-suffering under provocation, 
more, that is, the dzrouov7) with which we have presently to 
do; and compare Jer. xv. 15, 1 Mace. viii. 4; in neither 
of which places is its use that of the N. T.; and as little 
in Plutarch (Lucwl. 32). The long-suffering of men he 
prefers to express by dveEcaxia (De Cap. ex Inim. Util. 9; 
cf. Hpictetus, Hnchir. 10), while for the grand long-suffering 
of God he has a noble word, one probably of his own 
coining, weyarorddaa (De Ser. Num. Vind. 5). The Church 
Hatin rendered it by ‘longanimitas,’ which the Rheims 
Version sought to introduce into English in the shape of 
‘longanimity.” There is no reason why ‘longanimity’ 
should not have succeeded, quite as much as ‘magnani- 
mity’; but there is a fortune about words, and this failed, 
notwithstanding that Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Hall 
allowed and employed it. We have preferred ‘long- 
suffering,’ and understand by it a long holding out of the 
mind before it gives room to action or passion—generally 
to passion; dveydusvor aGddjA@V gv aydry, as St. Paul 
(Eiphes. iv. 2) beautifully expounds the meaning which he 
attaches to the word. Anger usually, but not universally, 
is the passion thus long held aloof; the paxpdduuos being 
one Spadds eis opynv, and the word exchanged for xpatav 
opyhs (Prov. xvi. 32); and set over against @uz@dns (Prov. 
xv. 18). Still it is not necessarily anger, which is thus 
excluded or set at a distance; for when the historian of 
the Maccabees describes how the Romans had won the 
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world ‘by their policy and their patience’ (1 Mace. viii. 4), 
paxpobuuia expresses there that Roman persistency which 
would never make peace under defeat. The true antithesis 
to paxpoOvpia in that sense is o€v0uyia, a word belonging 
to the best times of the language, and employed by EHuri- 
pides (Androm. 729), as d€v@uuos by Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 12 ; 
ef. d&0xyoros, Solon). 

But dopov7,—Baciris tTav apetov Chrysostom calls it, 
—is that virtue which in heathen ethics would be called 
more often by the name of xaprepia (the words are joined 
together, Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Ages. 2), or kaptépnots, 
and which Clement of Alexandria, following in the track 
of some heathen moralists, describes as the knowledge of 
what things are to be borne and what are not (ériotHun 
Zupevetéwv Kal ovK zupevstéwv, Strom. ii. 18; cf. Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. iv. 23), being the Latin ‘ perseverantia’ 
and ‘patientia’! both in one, or more accurately still 
‘tolerantia.’? ‘In this noble word trouovy there always 
appears (in the N. T.) a background of dvépeia (cf. Plato, 
Theet. 177 b, where dvdpixas trropsivar is opposed to 
dvavSpas pevyev) ; it does not mark merely the endurance, 
the “sustinentiam” (Vulg.), or even the “patientiam ” 
(Clarom.), but the “perseverantiam,” the brave patience 
with which the Christian contends against the various 
hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befal him 
in his conflict with the inward and outward world’ (HIli- 
cott, on 1 Thess. 1. 3). It is, only springing from a nobler 
root, the xpatepa trAnwootvn of Archilochus, Fragm. 8. 
Cocceius (on Jam. i. 12) describes it well: ‘Tzrouov) ver- 
satur in contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti-sus- 
ceptione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione; imprimis 
autem in constantia fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo 


1 These two Cicero (De Inven. ii. 54) thus defines and distinguishes : 
‘ Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis caus rerum arduarum ac difficilium 
voluntaria ac diuturna perpessio; perseverantia est in ratione bene con- 
siderata stabilis et perpetua permansio ;’ compare Tusc. Disp. iv. 24, where 
he deals with ‘fortitudo’; and Augustine, Quest. Ixxxiii. qu. 31. 
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quassari aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri quominus 
opus suum et laborem suum efficiat.? For some other 
_ definitions see the article ‘Geduld’ in Herzog’s Real 
Encyclopidie. 

We may proceed now to distinguish between these; 
and this distinction, I believe, will hold good in all places 
where the words occur; namely, that waxpofuuia will be 
found to express patience in respect of persons, d7ropovr in 
respect of things. The man paxpobuue?, who, having to do 
with injurious persons, does not suffer himself easily to be 


The man érouéver, who, under a great siege of trials, bears 
up, and does not lose heart or courage (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 63 cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 5). We should speak, 
therefore, of the uaxpofupia of David (2 Sam. xvi. 10-13), 
the irouovn of Job (Jam. v. 11). Thus, while both graces 
are ascribed to the saints, only waxpofupia is an attribute 
of God; and there is a beautiful account of his waxpobupia, 
though the word itself does not there appear, at Wisd. 
xii. 20. Men may tempt and provoke Him, and He may 
and does display an infinite waxpofuuia in regard of them 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6; Rom. il. 4; 1 Pet. ii. 20); there may be 
a resistance to God in men, because He respects the wills 
which He has given them, even when those wills are 
fighting against Him. But there can be no resistance to 
God, nor burden upon Him, the Almighty, from things ; 
therefore vzouovn cannot find place in Him, nor is it, as 
Chrysostom rightly observes, properly ascribed to Him; 
(yet see Augustine, De Patientid, § 1), for it need hardly be 
observed that when God is called Ocds rhs drowovjs (Rom. 
xy. 5), this does not mean, God whose own attribute d7o- 
poovy is, but God who gives trrouovy to his servants and 
saints (Tittmann, p. 194: ‘Odds tis tropovis, Deus 
qui largitur droworny ;” cf. Ps. lxx. 5, LXX.); in the same 
way as @zds ydputos (1 Pet. v. 10) is God who is the author 
fo grace; Osds THs eipnyns (Heb. xiii. 20), God who is the 
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author of peace; and compare Oeds tis 2daridos (Rom. xv. 
13), ‘the God of hope.’ 

*Avoyn used commonly in the plural in ae Greek, 
signifies, for the most part, a truce or suspension of arms, 
the Latin ‘indutie.’ It is excellently rendered ‘forbear- 
ance’ on the two occasions of its occurrence in the N. T. 
(Rom. ii. 4; iii. 26). Between it and paxpofvpia Origen 
draws the following distinction in his Commentary on the 
Romans (ii. 4)—-the Greek original is lost :—‘ Sustentatio 
[avoyn] a patientid [waxpoOvuia] hoc videtur differre, quod 
qui infirmitate magis quam proposito delinquunt sustentare 
dicuntur; qui vero pertinaci mente velut exsultant in de- 
lictis suis, ferrt patienter dicendi sunt.’ This does not 
seize very successfully, the distinction, which is not one 
merely of degree. Rather the dvoyy is temporary, tran- 
sient: we may say that, like our word ‘truce,’ it asserts 
its own temporary, transient character; that after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, and unless other conditions intervene, 
it will pass away. This, 14 may be urged, is true of 
paxpoOupia no less; above all, of the divine paxpodupia 
(Luke xiii. 9). But as much does not lie in the word; we 
may conceive of a waxpofupia, though it would be worthy 
of little honour, which should never be exhausted; 
while dvoy7 implies its own merely provisional character. 
Fritzsche (on Rom. ii. 4) distinguishes the words: ‘1% dvoy7 
udulgentiam notat qua jus tuum non continuo exequutus, 
ei qui te leeserit spatium des ad resipiscendum; 7 paxpo- 
Ouyia clementiam significat qua ire temperans delictum 
non statim vindices, sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum 
relinquas ;” elsewhere (Rom. iii. 26) he draws the matter 
still better to a point: ‘ Indulgentia [9 dvoyn] eo valet, ut 
in aliorum peccatis conniveas, non ut alicui peccata con- 
dones, quod clementie est.’ It is therefore most fitly used 
at Rom. iii. 26 in relation to the qapsous duaptiov which 
found place before the atoning death of Christ, as con- 
trasted with the ddeous duaptiov, which was the result of 


* 
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that death (see back, p. 110). It is that forbearance or 
suspense of wrath, that truce with the sinner, which by no 
means implies that the wrath will not be executed at the 
last; nay, involves that it certainly will, unless he be 
found under new conditions of repentance and obedience 
(Rom. ii. 3-6). The words are distinguished, but the 
difference between them not very sharply defined, by 
Jeremy Taylor, in his first Sermon ‘On the Mercy of the 
Dwine Judgments,’ in init. 


§ liv. orpnvidw, tpudaw, cratadaw. 


In all these words lies the notion of excess, of wanton, 
dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, but with a dif- 
ference. 

Xtpyviaw occurs only twice in the N. T. (Rev. xviii. 7, 
9), orpyvos once (Rev. xviii. 3; cf. 2 Kin. xix. 28), and 
the compound xatactpnviaw as often (1 Tim. v. r1).. It 
is a word of the New or Middle Comedy, and is used by 
Lycophron, as quoted in Athenszeus (x. 420 b) ; by Sophilus 
(wb. ii. 100 a); and Antiphanes (vb. 111. 127 d); but re- 
jected by the Greek purists—Phrynichus, indeed, affirm- 
ing that none but a madman would employ it, having 
tpupav at his command (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 381). 
This last, which is thus so greatly preferred, is a word of 
solitary occurrence in the N. T. (Jam. v. 5); évtpudav 
(2 Pet. ii. 13) of the same; but belongs with tpvgy (Luke 
vil. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 13) to the best age and most classical 
writers in the language. It will be found on closer in- 
spection that the words do different work, and that ofte:- 
times one would be no adequate substitute for the other. 

In otpnuidy (=ataxrteiv, Suidas ; 81a tov wAodTov bBpifew, 
Hesychius) is properly the insolence of wealth, the wan- 
tonness and petulance from fulness of bread; something 
of the Latin ‘lascivire. There is nothing of sybaritic 
effeminacy in it; so far from this that Pape connects 

Oo 
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otphvos with ‘strenuus’; see too Pott, Hiymol. Forschungen, 
ii. 2. 357; and there is ever the notion of strength, vigour, 
the German ‘ Uebermuth,’ such as that displayed by the 
‘inhabitants of Sodom (Gen. xix. 4-9), implied in the word. 
On the other hand, effeminacy, brokenness of spirit through 
self-indulgence, is exactly the point from which tpv¢y and 
tpupav (connected with Opirrew and Opis) start; thus 
tpvdy is linked with yAdy (Philo, De Merc. Mer. 2); with 
sonvTérca (Plutarch, Mare. 3); with waraxia (Quom. Adol. 
Poét. 4); with paOvuia (Marcellus, 21); ef. Suicer, Thes. s. 
y.; and note the company which tpvd7 keeps elsewhere 
(Plato, 1 Alcib. 122 b); and the description of it which 
Clement of Alexandria gives (Strom. ii. 20): té yap &repov 
» Tpudy, 7) prdrydovos Aryvela, Kal mAEovacpos TEPLEpP'OS, TpPOS 
nouTrabeav avemevov ; It only runs into the notion of the 
insolent as a secondary and rarer meaning; being then 
united with t@pis (Aristophanes, Rane, 21; Strabo, vi. 1); 
tpupav with v8pivew (Plutarch, Pree. Ger. Rep. 3); and 
compare the line of Menander: 


orepnpavey mov yive® 7 Alay rpvpy. 


It occasionally from thence passes forward into a good 
sense, and expresses the triumph and exultation of the 
saints of God (Chrysostom, in Matt. Hom. 67, 668; Isai. 
Ixvi. 11; Ps. xxxv. 9); 80, too, gvtpudday (Isai. lv. 2); while 
the garden of Eden is wapddsioos ths Tpupys (Gen. ii. 15). 
Srataray (occurring only 1 Tim. v. 6; Jam. v. 53 ef. 
Keelus. xxi. 17; Hzek. xvi. 49; Amos vi. 4; the last. two 
being instructive passages) is more nearly allied to rpudav, 
with which at Jam. v. 5 it is associated, than with orpynwav, 
but it brings in the further notion of wastefulness (= dva- 
rNloxew, Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
from ora, orafaw, is inherent in it. Thus Hottinger: 
‘rpvpav deliciarum est, et exquisite voluptatis, omaradav 
luxurie atque prodigalitatis.’ Tittmann: ‘rpuday potius 
mollitiam vite luxuriose, oraraday petulantiam et prodi- 
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galitatem denotat.’ Theile, who takes them in the reverse 
order: ‘Componuntur tanquam antecedens et consequens ; 
_ diffluere et dilapidare, luxuriare et lascivire.’ 

It will follow that the ovaradav might properly be laid 
to the charge of the Prodigal, scattering his substance in 
riotous living (fav adowtws, Luke xv. 13); the tpudav to 
the Rich Man faring sumptuously every day (es¢pawopevos 
Kal?’ npgpavy Aapwmpos, Luke xvi. 19); the otpndv to 
Jeshurun, when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. xxxii. 15). 


Slv. Ordtus, crevoywpia. 


THESE words were often joined together. Thus orevoywpia, 
occurring only four times in the N. T., is on three of these 
associated with @rAijus (Rom. ii. 9; vill. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
cf. Isai. villi. 22; xxx. 6). So too the verbs OA(Bew and 
otevoympety, 2 Cor. iv. 8; ef. Lucian, Nigrin. 13; Arte- 
midorus, i. 79; 11. 37). From the antithesis at 2 Cor. iv. 
8, OrBomevor, GAN ov oTEvoywpovmevor, and from the fact 
that, wherever in the N. T. the words occur together, 
otevoywpia always occurs last, we may conclude that, 
whatever be the difference of meaning, otevoywpia is the 
stronger word. 

They indeed express very nearly the same thing, but 
not under the same image. Ors (jomed with Racavos 
at Ezek. xii. 18, and for which we have the form @rA:upds, 
Exod, iii. 9; Deut. xxvi. 7) is properly pressure, ‘ pres- 
sura,’ ‘ tribulatio,—which last word in Church Latin, to 
which alone it belongs, had a metaphorical sense,—that 
which presses upon or burdens the spirit; I should have 
said ‘angor,’ the more that Cicero (Tuse. iv. 8) explains 
this ‘ egritudo premens,’ but that the connexion of ‘angor’ 
with ‘ Angst,’ ‘enge’ (see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v. Angst; 
and Max Miiller, On the Science of Language, 1861, vol. i. 
p- 366), makes it better to reserve this for orevoywpia. 

The proper meaning of otevoywpia is narrowness of 

02 
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room, confined space, ‘angustiee,’ and then the painfulness 
of which this is the occasion: azopia orevy and ctevoywpia 
occurring together, Isai. viii. 22. It is used literally 
by Thucydides, vii. 70: being sometimes exchanged for 
dvayopla: by Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) set over against aveous; 
in the Septuagint it expresses the straitness of a siege 
(Deut. xxvill. 53, 57). It is once employed in a secondary 
and metaphorical sense in the O. T. (ctevoywpla rvetpatos, 
Wisd. v. 3); this being the only sense which it knows in 
the New. The fitness of this image is attested by the 
frequency with which on the other hand a state of joy is 
expressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as a bringing into 
a large room (mAatvopos, Ps. cxvii. 5; 2 Sam. xxii. 20; 
Heclus. xlvii. 12; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 3; Origen, 
De Orat. 30; etipuywpia, Marcus Antoninus, ix. 32); so that 
whether Aquinas intended an etymology or not, and most 
probably he did, he certainly uttered a truth, when he 
said, ‘leetitia est quasi latitia.’ 

When, according to the ancient law of England, those 
who wilfully refused to plead had heavy weights placed on 
their breasts, and were so pressed and crushed to death, 
this was literally @\t{us. When Bajazet, having been 
vanquished by Tamerlane, was carried about by him in an 
iron cage, this was orevoywpia: or, as we do not know 
that any suffering there ensued*from actual narrowness of 
room, we may more fitly adduce the oubliettes in which 
Louis the Eleventh shut up his victims; or the ‘little-ease?! 
by which, according to Lingard, the Roman Catholics in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign were tortured; ‘it was of so small 
dimensions and so constructed, that the prisoners could 
neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length. For 
some considerations on the awful sense in which Orirus 
and otevoywpia shall both, according to St. Paul’s words 

1 The erie ‘little-ease’ is not in our dictionaries, but erew in our 


early English to a commonplace to express any place or condition of 
extreme discomfort, 
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(Rom. ii. 9), be the portion of the lost, see Gerhard, Loc. 
Theoll. xxxi. 6. 52. 


§ lvi. drdods, axépaios, dxaKxos, adoXos. 
Iy this group of words we have some of the rarest and 
most excellent graces of the Christian character set forth ; 
or, perhaps, as it will rather prove, the same grace by aid 
of different images, and with only slightest shades of real 
difference. 

“AmrAods occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 22; 
Luke xi. 34); but daddrys seven times, or perhaps eight, 
always in St. Paul’s Hpistles; and dads once (Jam. i. 5). 
It would be quite impossible to improve on ‘single’! by 
which our Translators have rendered it, being as it is from 
amrow, ‘ expando,’ ‘ explico,’ that which is spread owt, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles; exactly opposed to the 
wodvTAoKos of Job v. 13; compare ‘simplex’ (not ‘ with- 
out folds’; but ‘ one-folded,’ ‘ semel,’ not ‘ sine,’ lying in 
its first syllable, ‘ einfaltig,’ see Donaldson, Varronianus, 
p- 390), which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honorable use. This notion of singleness, 
simplicity, absence of folds, which thus lies according to 
its etymology in admXods, is also predominant in its use— 
‘animus alienus a versutid, fraude, simulatione, dolo malo, 
et studio nocendi aliis’ (Suicer); cf. Herzog, art. Hinfalt, 
Real-Encyclop. vol. ili. p. 723. 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from those 
with which we find it associated, as adnOjs (Xenophon, 
Anab. ii. 6. 22; Plato, Legg. v. 738 e, and often) ; 
(Theophrastus) ; yevvaios (Plato, Rep. 361 b); dxparos 
(Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48); wovosidys (De Proc. Anim. 21); 
aotvOeros (=‘incompositus,’ not puttogether, ib.; Basil, Adv. 
Eunom. i. 23); povotpotros (Hom. in Prin. Prov. 7); cadijs 


amounpos 


1 See a good note in Fritzsche, Commentary on the Romans, vol. iii, 
p. 64, denying that dAdrys has ever the meaning of liberality, which 
our Translators have so often given it. 
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(Alexis, in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Gree. p. 7 50) 3 dkaKos 
(Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 76); dys (Demosthenes, Orat. 
Xxxvil. 969). But it is still more apparent from those to 
which it is opposed; as sro:«/Aos (Plato, Theet. 146 d); 
modveidys (Phaedrus, 270 d) ; wodvtporros (Hipp. Min. 364 e); 
memreypévos (Aristotle, Poet. 13) ; Surdods (ib.) ; émiBovdos 
(Xenophon, Mem. iii. 1. 6); wavrodaros (Plutarch, Quom. 
Adul. ab Amic. 7). ‘Amdorns (see 1 Mace. i. 37) is in like 
manner associated with eAupiveea (2 Cor. i. 12), with 
dxaxia (Philo, Opif. 41); the two words being used indis- 
criminately in the Septuagint to render the Hebrew which 
we translate now ‘integrity’ (Ps. vii. 8; Prov. xix. 1); 
now ‘simplicity ? (2 Sam. xv. 11); again with peyadouyla 
(Josephus, Antt. vii. 13. 4), with ayaOorns (Wisd. i. 1). It 
is opposed to mor«Aéa (Plato, Rep. 404 e), to wodvtporria, to 
xaxovpyla (Theophylact), to caxorjfea (Theodoret), to dédos 
(Aristophanes, Plut. 1158). It may further be observed 
that 09 (Gen. xxv. 27), which the Septuagint renders 
admraotos, Aquila has rendered dwAots. As happens to 
at least one other word of this group, and to multitudes 
besides which express the same grace, d7Aods comes often 
to be used of a foolish simplicity, unworthy of the Chris- 
tian, who with all his simplicity should be ¢pévpos as 
well (Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19). It is so used by Basil 
the Great (Ep. 58) ; but nowhere in biblical Greek. 
’Axépatos (not in the Septuagint) occurs only three times 
in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. ii. 15). A 
mistaken etymology, namely, that it was=dképaros, and 
derived from a and xepas (cf. cepaifew, ‘ledere’; xeparifew, 
LXX.), without horn to push or hurt,—one into whieh even 
Bengel falls, who at Matt. x. 16 has this note: ‘da«épacou: 
sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo,’-—has led our Translators 
on two of these occasions to render it ‘harmless.’ In each 
case, however, they have put a more correct rendering, 
‘simple’ (Matt. x. 16), ‘sincere’ (Phil. ii. 15), in the mar- 
gin. At Rom. xvi. 19 all is reversed, and ‘ simple’ stands in 
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the text, with ‘ harmless’ in the margin. The fundamental 
notion of axépa.os, as of axnpatos, which has the same de- 
rivation from a@ and xepdvyvyyi, is the absence of foreign 
admixture: 6 mi) Kexpawevos KaKols, ANN ardovs Kal atrolKi- 
dos (Hiym. Mag.). ‘Thus Philo, speaking of a boon which 
Caligula granted to the Jews, but with harsh conditions 
annexed, styles it. a ydpis ovK axépaios, with manifest 
reference to this its etymology (De Leg. ad Cut. 42): 
Sums, wévTor Kat THY xapwv Sidovs, ZdwKEv OVK AKEpaLov, aX’ 
avaulEas aitn dé0s apyadedtepov. Wine unmingled with 
water is axépavos (Athenzeus, ii. 45). To unalloyed metal 
the same epithet is applied. The word is joined by Plato 
with dBraBys (Rep. i. 342 6), and with dp6ds (Polit. 268 b) ; 
by Plutarch with tyujs (Adv. Store. 31) ; set over against 
tapaxtixos (De Def. Orac. 51); by Clement of Rome (1 Hp. 
§ 2) with eirccpwys. That, we may say, is dxépaios, which 
is in its true and natural condition (Polybius, ii. 100. 4; 
Josephus, Antt. i. 2. 2) ‘integer’; in this bordering on 
odoKAnpos, although completeness in all the parts is there 
the predominant idea, and not, as here, freedom from dis- 
turbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, a«axos, 
appears only twice in the N. T. (Heb. vii. 26; Rom. xvi. 
18). There are three stages in its history, two of which 
are sufficiently marked by its use in these two places; for 
the third we must seek elsewhere. Thus at Heb. vii. 26 
the epithet challenges for Christ the Lord that absence of 
all evil which implies the presence of all good ; being asso- 
ciated there with other noblest epithets. The Septuagint, 
which knows all uses of dxaxos, employs it sometimes in 
this highest sense: thus Job is described as av@pwzos 
dxakos, ddnOwos, dusutrros, OcooeBrs, amreyouevos K. T. r. (Job 
ii. 3); while at Job viii. 20, the dxaxos is opposed to the 
doeSnhs; and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the «vfs, as by 
Plutarch (Quom. in Virt. Prof. 7) to the co¢pwv. The word 
at its next stage expresses the same absence of all harm, 
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but now contemplated more negatively than positively: thus 
apviov akaxov (Jer. Xi. 19); mawdlony véa cal dxaxos (Plutarch, 
Virt. Mul. 23) 3 dkaxos kal dapdypov (Demosthenes, Orat. 
xlvii. 1164). The N. T. does not supply an example of 
the word at this its second stage. The process by which 
it comes next to signify easily deceived, and then too easily 
deceived, and axaxia, simplicity running into an excess 
(Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12), is not difficult to trace. He who 
himself means no evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil 
from others. Conscious of truth in his own heart, he 
believes truth in the hearts of all: a noble quality, yet in a 
world such as ours capable of being pushed too far, where, 
if in malice we are to be children, yet in understanding to 
be men (1 Cor. xiv. 20); if “ simple concerning evil,” yet 
““ wise unto that which is good” (Rom. xvi. 19; cf. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Sermon On Christian Simplicity, Works, Eden’s 
edition, vol. iv. p. 609). The word, as employed Rom. 
xvi. 18, already indicates such a confidence as this be- 
ginning to degenerate into a credulous readiness to the 
being deceived and led away from the truth (Oavpyactixol 
kal dxaxot, Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 7; cf. Wisd. iv. 
123; Prov. i. 43 Vill. 53 Xiv. 15, deaxos miotever traptl 
Aoy~). For a somewhat contemptuous use of dxaxos, see 
Plato, Timeus, 91 d, with Stallbaum’s note; and Plutarch 
(Dem. 1): TV atreipla Tv KaKOv Kad\rorivopérny dxaxiay 
ovK« emavodow [ot cogpoi], aX aBedteplav iyodvtay Kai 
dyvowav Ov padlota yiweckew mpoonjKer: but above all, the 
words which the author of the Second Alcibiades puts into 
the mouth of Socrates (140 c): rods piv wAsiotov avbtis 
[adpootvns] pépos Eyovtas watvouevous Kadodpuev, Tors 8 dAdlyov 
Zartov nAWiovs Kal éuBpovryjrous: of 88 év edpnuordrors 
dvopact BovrASusvor KaTovondtew, of wsv peyadowdyous, of 88 
evnOsts, Erepor 62 GKAKOUS, Kal Amelpovs, KL gveovs. Butafter 
all it is in the mouth of the rogue Autolycus that Shake- 
speare puts the words, ‘What a fool Honesty is, and 
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Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman’ (Winéer’s 
Tale, act iv. sc. 3). 

The second and third among these meanings of dxaxos 
are separated by so slight and vanishing a line, oftentimes 
so run into one another, that it is not wonderful if some 
find rather two stages in the word’s use than three; Basil 
the Great, for example, whose words are worth quoting 
(Hom. in Prine. Prov. 11): durrds voodpev thy axaxiav. “H 
yap Tiy amd Ths duaptias GAdoTpiwow AoyiopLS KaTopSoupméevny, 
Kat Sia paxpas tpocoyns Kal pédeTns TOV ayabay oiov TWA 
pilav ths Kaxlas extewovtTes, KaTa oTépnow adThs TavTErt, 
THY TOO akdKov Tpoanyoplay SexousOa* 1) akaxia éorly 1 p27) 
To ToD KaKodD gurreipia Sia vEdTNTAa ToAAdKLS 7) Biov. TOS 
émiTnoevolW, ATrEipwv TWaV Tpds Twas Kakias SiaKeipevor. 
Oiov sical ties TOV THY aypolKiay oiKovVT@Y, OvK EiddTES TAS 
gumopitkas Kakoupyias ovds tas év Sixactnpim Siamrdoxas. 
Tovs tovovtous akdKous A€yomev, OVX ws eK Tpoalpécews THs 
KAKlas KEYWPLOLEVOUS, GAN’ WS fu} TO sls Teipay THs Tovnpas 
g€cws advypévovs. From all this it will be seen that axaxos 
has in fact run the same course, and has the same history 
as yenoTos, amhods, evnOns, with which it is often joined (as 
by Diodorus Siculus, v. 66), ‘bon’ (thus Jean le Bon= 
Pétourdi), ‘ bonhomie,’ ‘ silly,’ ‘ simple,’ ‘ einfaltig,’ ‘ gtitig,’ 
and many more. 

The last word of this beautiful group, ddodos, occurs 
only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. ii. 2), and is there beauti- 
fully translated ‘ sincere,’-—“ the stncere milk of the word ;” 
see the early English use of ‘sincere ’ as unmixed, unadul- 
terated ; and compare, for that ‘milk of the word’ which 
would not be ‘sincere,’ 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear 
in the Septuagint, nor in the Apocrypha, but adorws once 
in the latter (Wisd. vii. 13). Plato joins it with iyujs (Ep. 
viii. 355 ¢); Philemo with yujovos (Meineke, Fragm. Gree. 
Com. p. 843). It is difficult, indeed impossible, to vindi- 
cate an ethical province for this word, on which other of 
the group have not encroached, or, indeed, preoccupied 
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already. We can only regard it as setting forth the same 
excellent grace under another image, or on another side. 
Thus if the axaxos has nothing of the serpent’s tooth, the 
adoros has nothing of the serpent’s guile ; if the absence of 
willingness to hurt, of the malice of our fallen nature, is 
predicated of the dkaxos, the absence of its fraud and 
deceit is predicated of the ddoros, the Nathanael “in whom 
is no guile” (John i. 48). And finally, to sum up all, we 
may say, that as the acaxos (=‘innocens’) has no harm- 
fulness in him, and the ddodos (=‘ sincerus’) no guile, so 
- the axégpavos (=‘ integer’) no foreign admixture, and the 
atnovs (=‘ simplex’) no folds. 


§ lvii. xpovos, Katpos. 

SEVERAL times in the N. T. but always in the plural, 
xpovot Kat Karpoi are found together (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. 
v. 1); and not unfrequently in the Septuagint and the 
Apocrypha, Wisd. vii. 18; viii. 8 (both instructive passages) ; 
Dan. ii. 21; and in the singular, Hecles. iii. 1 ; Dan. vii. 12 
(but in this last passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius 
(on Acts i. 7) conceives the difference between them to 
consist merely in the greater length of the ypdvor as com- 
pared with the xatpoi, and writes: ‘ypdvor sunt majora 
temporum spatia, ut anni; «apo minora, ut menses et 
dies.’ Compare Bengel: ‘ypévev partes xapol. This 
distinction, if not inaccurate, is certainly insufficient, and 
altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 

Xpovos is time, contemplated simply as such; the suc- 
cession of moments (Matt xxv. 19; Rev. x. 6; Heb. iv. 7); 
aidvos sixov Kwn77}, as Plato calls it (Tim. 37 d; compare 
Hooker, Hecles. Pol. v. 69); Sudornwa ths Tod ovupavou KLV1)- 
cews, a8 Philo (De Mund. Op. 7). Itis the German ‘ Zeit- 
raum,’ as distinguished from ‘ Zeitpunkt.’? Thus Severianus 
(Suicer, Thes. s..v.): ypovos phos éoTt, Kaipos evxaipia. 
Kaupos, derived from xe(pw, as ‘tempus’ from ‘temno,’ is 
time as it brings forth its several births; thus Kaipos Ozpi- 
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owod (Matt. xiii. 30); xaspos otcov (Mark xi. 13); Christ 
died xara xaipov (Rom. v. 6); and above all compare, as 
constituting a miniature essay on the word, Hccles. iii. 1-8. 
Xpovos, it will thus appear, embraces all possible xarpod, and, 
being the larger, more inclusive word, may be often used 
where xatpds would have been equally suitable, though not 
the converse ; thus ypdvos tod rexeiv, the time of bringing 
forth (Luke i. 57); wArjpwua tod ypdvov (Gal. iv. 4), the 
fulness, or the ripeness, of the time for the manifestation 
of the Son of God, where we should before have rather 
expected tod xatpod, or Tov Katpov, which last phrase does 
actually occur at Ephes. i. 10. So, too, we may confidently 
say that the ypdvor aroxatactacews (Acts iii. 21) are iden- 
tical with the kavpot avaypvews which had just been men- 
tioned before (ver. 19). Thus it is possible to speak of the 
Katpos ypovou, and Sophocles (Elect. 1292) does so: 


Xpovov yap ay cot Katpoy e&eipyor Aoyos, 


but not of the ypovos xaipod. Compare Olympiodorus 
(Suicer, Thes. s. v. yoovos): ypoves pév zoTt TO SudoTnpa 
Ka? o mpdtreral tu* Katpos 82 6 éemirASevos THs zpyacias 
Xpovos* bate 6 ev Ypdvos Kal Kaipds eivae Stvatat* 6 68 
Kalpos ov xpovos, GX’ eiKaipla ToD mpaTTopévou ev xpove 
ywouern. Ammonius: 6 pév Kaipos Sydot rovdtnTa ypdvov, 
xpovos S& TroaéTnTA. 

From what has been said, it will appear that when the 
Apostles ask the Lord, “ Wilt Thou at this time restore 


again the kingdom to Israel ?” and He makes answer, “It, 


is not for you to know the times or the seasons” (Acts i. 
6, 7), ‘the times’ (ypovos) are, in Augustine’s words, ‘ ipsa 
spatia temporum,’ and these contemplated merely under 
the aspect of their duration, over which the Church’s history 
should extend ; but ‘the seasons’ («a:po/) are the joints 
or articulations in these times, the critical epoch-making 
periods fore-ordained of God (xaipoi wpotetaypévot, Acts 
xvii. 26; cf. Augustine, Conf. xi. 13: ‘Deus operator 
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~temporum’); when all that has been slowly, and often 
without observation, ripening through long ages is mature 
and comes to the birth in grand decisive events, which 
constitute at once the close of one period and the com- 
mencement of another; such, for example, was the passing 
away with a great noise of the old Jewish dispensation ; 
such, again, the recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire ; such the conversion of the Germanic 
tribes settled within the limits of the Empire; and such 
again the conversion of those outside; such the great 
revival which went along with the first institution of the 
Mendicant Orders; such, by far better right, the Reforma- 
tion; such, above all others, the second coming of the 
Lord in glory (Dan. vii. 22). 

The Latin had no word by which adequately to render 
caipol. Augustine complains of this (Hp. cxcvil. 2): 
‘Greece legitur ypdvous %) xaspovs. Nostri autem utrumque 
hoe verbum tempora appellant, sive ypdvous, sive xarpovs, 
cum habeant hee duo inter se non negligendam differen- 
tiam: xaipovs quippe appellant Greece tempora quedam, 
non tamen que in spatiorum voluminibus transeunt, sed 
quee in rebus ad aliquid opportunis vel importunis senti- 
untur, sicut messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, 
et si qua similia; ypdvovs autem ipsa spatia temporum 
vocant.’ Bearing out this complaint of his, we find in the 
Vulgate the most various renderings of xazpoi, as often as 
it occurs in combination with ypove., and cannot therefore 
be rendered by ‘ tempora,’ which ypevor has preoccupied. 
Thus ‘tempora et momenta’ (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1), 
‘tempora et wtates’ (Dan. ii. 21), ‘tempora et secula’ 
(Wisd. vill. 8); while a modern Latin commentator on 
the N. T. has ‘tempora et articuli’ ; Bengel, ‘ intervalla et 
tempora. It might be urged that ‘tempora et opportuni- 
tates’ would fulfil all conditions. Augustine has anticipated 
this suggestion, but only to demonstrate its insufficiency, 
on the ground that ‘opportunitas’ (=‘ opportunum 
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tempus’) is a convenient, favourable season (ed«arpla) ; 
while the xaipés may be the most inconvenient, most un- 
favourable, of all, the essential notion of it being that it 
is the critical nick of time ; but whether, as such, to make 
or to mar, effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the 
word determines not at all (‘sive opportuna, sive impor- 
tuna sint tempora, xapoi dicuntur’). At the same time it 
is oftener the former: xa:pds yap bo7ep avopacw Méyiotos 
pyou tavrds éo7 érvatatns (Sophocles, Hlectra, 75, 76). 


§ lvili. dépw, hopéw. 
On the distinction between these words Lobeck (Phry- 
nichus, p. 585) has the following remarks: ‘Inter dépw et 
gopéw hoc interesse constat, quod illud actionem simplicem 
et transitoriam, hoc autem actionis ejusdem continua- 
tionem significat; verbi causa ayyedinv dépewv, est alicujus 
rel nuncium afferre, Herod. iii. 53 et 1223 v. 143 ayyeAiny 
dopéev, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem fungi. Hine 
et dopey dicimur ea quee nobiscum circumferimus, quibus 
amicti indutique sumus, ut (udrtvov, tpiBevov, SaxtddALOv 
dopeitv, tum que ad habitum corporis pertinent.? He 
proceeds, however, to acknowledge that this distinction is 
by no means constantly observed even by the best Greek 
authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an ex- 
ample of that accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that they 
are always true to this rule. On the six occasions upon 
which dopeiv occurs (Matt. xi. 8; John xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 
4; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. ii. 3), it invariably expresses, 
not an accidental and temporary, but an habitual and 
continuous, bearing. ‘Sic enim differt gopeiv a dépew, ut 
hoe sit ferre, illud ferre solere’ (Fritzsche, on Matt. xi. 8). 
A sentence in Plutarch (Apoph. Reg.), in which both 
words occur, illustrates very well their different uses. Of 
Xerxes he tells us: dpyodels 52 BaBvrwvios arooract, 
kal Kpatioas, mpocétakev Sra py Péperv, GAA Wadrew 
Kal avdsiv Kal topvoBooke Kal Kxarndcvew, Kai popeiv 
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KokTatovs yiT@vas. Arms would only be borne at intervals, 
therefore dépe; but garments are habitually worn, there- 
fore this is in the second clause exchanged for dopeiv. 


§ lix. xdcpos, aiov. 

Koopos our Translators have rendered ‘world’ in every 
instance but one (1 Pet. iii. 3); atwv often, though by no 
means invariably so; for (not to speak of eis ai@va) see 
Ephes. ii. 2, 7; Col. i. 26. It may be a question whether 
we might not have made more use of ‘age’ in our Version : 
we have employed it but rarely,—only, indeed, in the two 
places which I have cited last. ‘Age’ may sound to us 
inadequate now; but it is quite possible that, so used, it 
would little by little have expanded and adapted itself to 
the larger meaning of the Greek word for which it stood. 
One must regret that, by this or some other like device, 
our Translators did not mark the difference between 
Koopos (= mundus), the world contemplated under aspects 
of space, and atovy (=seculum), the same contemplated 
under aspects of time; for the Latin, no less than the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have acted as 
though we had, but one. In all those passages (such as 
Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Cor. x. 11) which speak of the end or 
consummation of the aiwv (there are none which speak of 
the end of the xéoyos), as in others which speak of “the 
wisdom of this world” (1 Cor. ii. 6), “the god of this 
world”? (2 Cor. iv. -4), * the children of this world’? (Luke 
xvi. 8), it must be admitted that we are losers by the 
course which we have adopted. 

Koopos, connected with xcuew, ‘comere,’ ‘comptus,’ 
has a history of much interest in more aspects than one. 
Suidas traces four successive significations through which 
it passed: onuatver 58 0 Kdcmos téocapa, eimpéretay, T68¢ TO 
nav, THY THEW, 70 TAHOos mapa TH) TpapH. Originally signi- 
fying ‘ornament,’ and obtaining this meaning once in the 
N. T. (1 Pet. ii. 3), where we render it ‘adorning,’ and 
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hardly obtaining any other in the Old (thus the stars are 
6 Kdamos TO ovpavod, Deut. xvii. 3; Isai. xxiv. 21; cf. xli. 
18; Jer. iv. 30; Hzek. vii. 20; Ecclus. xliii. 9) ; from this 
it passed to that of order, or arrangement (‘lucidus ordo’), 
or beauty as springing out of these; edrpérea and rdés, 
as Suidas gives it above, or Ka\Awmicpds, KatacKeun, TAkLs, 
Katdotacts, Kdddos, aS Hesychius. Pythagoras is recorded 
as the first who transferred cocuos to the sum total of the 
material universe (for a history of this transfer see a note 
in Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846, Engl. edit. p. 371), desiring 
thereby to express his sense of the beauty and order which 
are everywhere to be traced therein: so Plutarch (De Plac. 
Phil. i. 5) tells us; while others report that he called by 
this name not the whole material universe, but only the 
heaven; claiming for it this name on the same ground, 
namely, on that of the well-ordered arrangement which was 
visible therein (Diogenes Laertius, vili. 48); and we often 
find the word so used; as by Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 11; 
by Isocrates, i. 179; by Plato (Zim. 28 b), who yet employs 
it also in the larger and what we might call more ideal 
sense, as embracing and including within itself, and in the 
bonds of one communion and fellowship heaven and earth 
and gods and men (Gorg. 508 a); by Aristotle (De Mund. 
2; and see Bentley, Works, vol. i. p. 391; vol. ii. p. 
117). ‘Mundus’ in Latin,—‘digestio et ordinatio singu- 
larum quarumque rerum formatarum et distinctarum,’ as 
Augustine (De Gen. ad Int. c. 3) calls it,—followed in 
nearly the same track as the Greek xoowos; giving occa- 
sion to profound plays of words, such as ‘O munde im- 
munde,’ in which the same illustrious Church teacher 
delights. Thus Pliny (H. N. ii. 3): ‘Quem xcopov Greci 
nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perfecta abso- 
lutaque elegantid mundum;’ cf. Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 
ii. 22. From this signification of xdopos as the material 
universe, which is frequent in Scripture (Matt. xiii. 35 ; 
John xvii. 5; xxi. 25; Acts xvii. 4; Rom. i. 20), followed 
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that of «éomos as that framework of things in which man 
lives and moves, which exists for him and of which he 
constitutes the moral centre (John xvi. 21; I Cor. xiv. 10; 
1 John iii. 17); here very nearly equivalent to ot«ovpéevy 
(Matt. xxiv. 14; Actsxix.27); and then the men themselves, 
the gum total of persons living in the world (John i. 29; 
iv. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19); and then upon this, and ethically, 
all not of the é«xAnoia,! alienated from the life of God and 
by wicked works enemies to Him (1 Cor. i. 20, 21; 2 Cor. 
vii. 10; Jam. iv. 4). I need hardly call attention here to 
the immense part which xocpos thus understood plays in 
the theology of St John; both in his record of his Master’s 
sayings, and in his own writings (John 1. 10; vil. 73 Xii. 
31; 1 John il. 16; v. 4); occurring in his Gospel and 
Hpistles more than a hundred times, most often in this 
sense. On this last use of xocwos, and on the fact that it 
should have been utterly strange to the entire heathen 
world, which had no sense of this opposition between God 
and man, the holy and unholy, and that the same should 
have been latent and not distinctly called out even in 
the O. T., on all this there are some admirable remarks by 
Zezschwitz, Profangrdcitdt und Bibl. Sprachgeist, pp. 21- 
24; while on these various meanings of xocpos, and on the 
serious confusions which, if not carefully watched against, 
may arise therefrom, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 3, 4) 
may be consulted with advantage. 

We must reject the etymology of ai#v which Aristotle 
(De Cel. i.9) propounds: did tod del eivar siindaos rh 
érovuuiav. It is more probably connected with do, dns, 
to breathe. Like xooyos it has a primary and physical, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and ethical, 
sense. In its primary, it signifies time, short or long, in 
its unbroken duration ; oftentimes in classical Greek the 


1 Origen indeed (em Joan. vi. 38) mentions some one in his day who 
interpreted xdapos as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the world 
(xdopos ovea Tov Kdcpov), 
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duration of a human life (= vos, for which it is exchanged, 
Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 3. 24; ef., Plato, Legg. iii. 701 c; 
Sophocles, Hlect. 1085: wdyxNavtov ai@va efdov: Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 120: dédaxpuy véwovtas aidva); but essentially 
time as the condition under which all created things exist, 
and the measure of their existence ; thus Theodoret : 6 alav 
ovK ovola Tis got, ANN’ avuTOcTAaTOY Yphua, cUMTrApoMapToOdY 
Tois yevynTnv exovot pvow* KaNElTaL yap aiwv Kal TO amo Ths 
Tov KOTMOV GvoTdcEWS EXPL THS ouVTENEias SidoTHWa.—aiwy 
tolvuy éoTt TO 7H KTLCTH H¥ce Tapelevypuévov Siaotyua. Thus 
signifying time, it comes presently to signify all which 
exists in the world under conditions of time ; ‘die Totali- 
tit desjenigen, was sich in der Dauer der Zeit iiusserlich 
darstellt, die Welt, sofern sie sich in der Zeit bewegt’ 
(C. L. W. Grimm; thus see Wisd. xiii. 8; xiv. 63 xviii. 
4; Eccles. iii. 11); and then, more ethically, the course 
and current of this world’s affairs. But this course and 
current being full of sin, it is nothing wonderful that aiov 
ovtos, set over against 0 alwy éxsivos (Luke xx. 35), 0 alav 
épxyouevos (Mark x. 30), 0 ai@v wédrAwy (Matt. xii. 32), 
acquires presently, like xoowos, an unfavorable significance. 
The Baorrgias tod xocpov of Matt. iv. 8 are Baoireias Tod 
aid@vos tovTov (Ignatius, Hp. ad Rom. 6); God has deli- 
vered us by his Son é2& gveotatos ai@vos movnpod (Gal. i. 4) ; 
Satan is 020s tod aidvos tovtov (2 Cor. iv. 4; cf. Ignatius, 
Ep. ad Magn. 1: 6 apxy@v tod aidvos tovrov) ; sinners walk 
KaTa TOV ai@va TOD KOcpov TovTOV (Hphes. ii. 2), too weakly 
translated in our Version, as in those preceding, “‘ according 
to the course of this world.” The last is a particularly in- 
structive passage, for in it both words occur together ; 
Bengel excellently remarking: ‘aiev et xdopos differunt. 
Ille hune regit et quasi informat: xocuos est quiddam ex- 
terius, aiov subtilius. Tempus [=alev] dicitur non solum 
physice, sed etiam moraliter, connotata qualitate hominum 
in eo viventium ; et sic aidy dicit longam temporum seriem, 
ubi ewtas mala malam etatem excipit.’ Compare Win- 
P 
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dischmann (on Gal. i. 4): ‘aio darf aber durchaus nicht 
bloss als Zeit gefasst werden, sondern begreift alles in der 
Zeit befangene; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die Men- 
schen und ihr natiirliches unerléstes Thun und Treiben in 
sich, im Contraste zu dem hier nur beginnenden, seiner 
Sehnsucht und Vollendung nach aber jenseitigen und 
ewigen, Reiche des Messias.? We speak of ‘the times,’ 
attaching to the word an ethical signification; or, still 
more to the point, ‘the age,’ ‘ the spirit or genius of the 
age,’ ‘der Zeitgeist.? All that floating mass of thoughts, 
opinions, maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, at 
any time current in the world, which it is impossible to 
seize and accurately define, but which constitute a most 
real and effective power, being the moral, or immoral, 
atmosphere which at every moment of our lives we inhale, 
again inevitably to exhale,—all this is included in the 
aiwy, which is, as Bengel has expressed it, the subtle in- 
forming spirit of the xooyos, or world of men who are 
living alienated and apart from God. ‘ Seculum,’ in Latin, 
has acquired the same sense, as in the familiar epigram 
of Tacitus (Germ. 19), ‘Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vocatur.’ 

It must be freely admitted that two passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews will not range themselves accord- 
ing to the distinction here drawn between aiov and xédcpos, 
namely i. 2 and xi. 3. In both of these aidves are the 
worlds contemplated, if not entirely, yet beyond question 
mainly, under other aspects than those of time. Some 
indeed, especially modern Socinian expositors, though not 
without forerunners who had no such motives as theirs, 
have attempted to explain aidves at Heb. i. 3, as the suc- 
cessive dispensations, the ypdvor cal xarpoi of the divine 
economy. But however plausible this explanation might 
have been if this verse had stood alone, xi. 3 is decisive 
that the aidves in both passages can only be, as we have 
rendered it, ‘the worlds,’ and not ‘the ages.’ I have called 
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these the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 1 Tim. i. 17 
as a third; where ai@ves must denote, not ‘the worlds’ in 
the usual concrete meaning of the term, but, according to 
the more usual temporal meaning of ai#y in the N. T., 
‘the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregate 
adumbrate the conception of eternity. The Baoireds tov 
atovey (cf, Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 13: 6 dnmoupyds Kal 
matnp tev aiwver) will thus be the sovereign dispenser 
and disposer of the ages during which the mystery of 
God’s purpose with man is unfolding (see Ellicott, in 
loco).! For the Hebrew equivalents for the words express- 
ing time and eternity, see Conrad von Orelli, Die Hebréiis- 
chen Synonyma der Zeit und Hwigkett, Leipzig, 1871. 


§ lx. véos, xawds. 


Some have denied that any difference can in the N. T. be 
traced between these words. They derive a certain plau- 
sible support for this denial from the fact that manifestly 
véos and xawvés, both rendered ‘new’ in our Version, are 
often interchangeably used; thus réos &vOpwros (Col. iii. 
10), and xaos dvOpwros (Eph. ii. 15), in both cases “ the 
new man”’; véa Sia0«n (Heb. xil. 24) and caw diaOjxn (Heb. 
ix. 15), both “a new covenant”; véos oivos (Matt. ix. 17) 
and xawvos oivos (Matt. xxvi. 29), both “new wine.” The 
words, it is contended, are evidently of the same force and 
significance. This, however, by no means follows, and in 


1 Our English ‘world,’ etymologically regarded, more nearly represents 
aiéy than kéopos. The old ‘weralt’ (in modern German ‘ welt’) is com- 
posed of two words, ‘wer, man, and ‘alt,’ age or generation. The 
ground-meaning, therefore, of ‘weralt’ is generation of men (Pott, 
Wurzel-Worterbuch, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 125). Out of this expression of time 
unfolds itself that of space, as aioy passed into the meaning of kdéapos 
(Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 752); but in the earliest German records 
‘ weralt’ is used, first as an expression of time, and only derivatively as 
one of space (Rudolf yon Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf 
die Alt-hochdeutsche Sprache, 1845, Pp. 375). See however another deri- 
vation altogether which Grimm seems disposed to favour (Klein. Schrift. 
vol. i. p.305), and which comes very much to this, that ‘ world ’ = whirled. 
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fact is not the case. The same covenant may be qualified 
as véa or Kaw, as it is contemplated from one point of 
view or another. So too the same man, or the same wine, 
may be véos, or xawds, or may be both; but a different 
notion is predominant according as the one epithet is ap- 
plied or the other. 

Contemplate the new under aspects of twme, as that 
which has recently come into existence, and this is véos 
(see Pott, Htymol. Forschung. 2d ed. vol. 1. pp. 290-292). 
Thus the young are o: véo, or of vewtepor, the generation 
which has lately sprung up; so, too, véou Got, the younger 
race of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and the other Olympians 
(Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 991, 996), as set over against 
Saturn, Ops, and the dynasty of elder deities whom they 
had dethroned. But contemplate the new, not now under 
aspects of time, but of quality, the new, as set over against 
that which has seen service, the outworn, the effete or 
marred through age, and this is cawos: thus compare 
émiBrAnpwa paxous ayvadou (Matt. ix. 16) with ér/BAnwa azo 
iwatiou kawod (Luke v. 36), the latter “a new garment,” 
as contrasted with one threadbare and outworn; xawol 
ackol, “new wine-skins” (Matt. ix. 17; Luke v. 38), such 
as have not lost their strength and elasticity through age 
and use; and in this sense, caiwds odpaves (2 Pet. iii. 13), 
“a new heaven,” as set over against that which has waxen 
old, and shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. i. 11, 
12). In like manner the phrase’ cawal yrdooa (Mark 
xvl. 17) does not suggest the recent commencement of 
this miraculous speaking with tongues, but the unlikeness 
of these tongues to any that went before; therefore called 
érepar ywooat elsewhere (Acts il. 4), tongues unwonted 
and different from any hitherto known. The sense of the 
unwonted as lying in xawds comes out very clearly in a 
passage of Xenophon (Cyrop. iii. 1. 10): Kawis dpyouévns 
apxis, Ths etwOvias Katapyevovons. So too that Kawdy 
punpsiov, in which Joseph of Arimathea laid the body of 
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the Lord (Matt. xxvii. 60; John xix. 41), was not a tomb 
recently hewn from the rock, but one which had never 
yet been hanselled, in which no other dead had lain, 
making the place ceremonially unclean (Matt. xxiii. 27; 
Num. xi. 16; Ezek. xxxix. 12, 16). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and could not therefore 
have been called véov: but, if never turned to use before, 
it would be xawov still. That it should be thus was part 
of that divine decorum which ever attended the Lord in 
the midst of the humiliations of his earthly life (cf. Luke 
Bixee 1 Sai. yi. 732) Kine, 20), 

It will follow from what has been said that xawes will 
often, as a secondary notion, imply praise; for the new is 
commonly better than the old; thus everything is new in 
the kingdom of glory, “‘ the new Jerusalem” (Rev. ili. 12; 
xxi. 2); the “new name” (ii. 17: ill. 12); “a new song” 
(v. 9; xiv. 3); “(a new heaven and new earth” (xxi. 1; 
ef. 2 Pet. iii. 13); “all things new” (xxi. 5). But this 
not of necessity; for it is not always, and in every thing, 
that the new is better, but sometimes the old; thus the 
old friend (Ecclus. ix. 10), and the old wine (Luke v. 39), 
are better than the new. And in many other instances 
Kavos may express only the novel and strange, as con- 
trasted, and that unfavourably, with the known and the 
familiar. Thus it was mentioned just now that véoe Oeoi 
was a title given to the younger generation of gods; but 
~ when it was brought as a charge against Socrates that he 
had sought to introduce kawovds Oeovs, or Kawa Satpova 
into Athens (Plato, Apol. 266; cf. Eva daova, Acts xvii. 
18), something quite different from this was meant—a 
novel pantheon, such gods as Athens had not hitherto been 
accustomed to worship; so too in Plato (Rep. iii. 405 d): 
Kawa Tad’ta Kal dtoTa voonudtwy dvouwata. In the same 
manner they who exclaimed of Christ’s teaching, “‘ What 
new doctrine [xaw7 dday7] is this?” intended anything 
but praise (Mark i. 26), The «awoy is the érepor, the qualita- 
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tively other; the »éov is the @Ao, the numerically distinct. 
Let us bring this difference to bear on the interpretation 
of a passage inthe Acts. St. Luke describes the Athenians 
as spending their leisure, and all their life was leisure, 
‘vacation,’ to adopt Fuller’s pun, ‘ being their whole voca- 
tion,’ in the market-place, 7) Adyew 7) axovew TL KawvoTEpov 
(Acts xvil. 21). We might perhaps have expected before- 
hand he would have written tv vewrepov, and this expecta- 
tion seems the more warranted when we'find Demosthenes 
long before pourtraying these same Athenians as haunting 
the market-place with this same object and aim—he using 
this latter word, wvvOavduevos kata THY ayopav sl ts AéyeTaL 
vewtepov. Hlsewhere, however, he changes his word and de- 
scribes them as St. Luke has done,demanding one of another 
(Philip. i. 43), Neyetat te kavdv; But the meaning of the 
two passages is not exactly identical. The vewrepov of the 
first affirms that it is ever the latest news which they 
seek, ‘nova statim sordebant, noviora querebantur,’ as 
Bengel on Acts xvii. 21 has it; the xawoév of the second 
implies that it is something not only new, but sufficiently 
diverse from what had gone before to stimulate a jaded 
and languid curiosity. 

If we pursue these words into their derivatives and 
‘compounds, the same distinction will come yet more clearly 
out. Thus vedrns (1 Tim. iv. 12; cf. Ps. ciii. 5: dvaxau 
vaOncetat ws aeTod 7 vedTNS gor) is youth; Kawérns (Rom. 
vi. 4) is newness or novelty; veoedys, of youthful appear- 
ance; xawoedys, of novel unusual appearance ; veororyla 
(had such a word existed) would have been, a younger 
growth of words as contrasted with the old stock of the 
language, or, as we say, ‘neologies’?; xawodoyla, which 
does exist in the later Greek, a novel anomalous invention 
of words, constructed on different laws from those which 
the language had recognized hitherto; ¢vAdveos, a lover of 


youth (Lucian, Amor. 24); gidoxawos, a lover of novelty 
(Plutarch, De Mus. 12), 
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There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as there are 
many elsewhere (A’schylus, Pers. 665, and Clement of 
Alexandria, Peedag. i. 5, will furnish such), in which the 
words occur together; but neither in this are they em- 
ployed as a mere rhetorical accumulation: each has its 
own special significance. Relating a stratagem by which 
the town of Selge was very nearly surprised and taken, 
Polybius makes this observation,—that, notwithstanding 
the many cities which have evidently been lost through a 
like device, we are, in some way or. other, still new and 
young in regard of such like deceits («aol twes alet Kal 
véot Tpos Tas TowavTas ardtas Tepv«awev), ready therefore 
to be deceived by them over again. Here xawoé is an. 
epithet applied to men in respect to their rawness and 
inexperience, véos in respect to their youth. It is true 
that these two, inexperience and youth, go often together; 
thus véos and dretpos are joined by Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. 
Aud. 17); but this is not of necessity. An old man may 
be raw and unpractised in the affairs of the world, there- 
fore xawds: there have been many young men, véo. in 
respect of age, who were well skilled and exercised in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will be mani- 
fest that the same man, the same wine, the same covenant, 
may have both these epithets véos and xauds applied to 
them, and yet different meanings may be, and will have 
been intended to be, conveyed, as the one word was used, 
or the other. We may take, for example, the véos dvOpwros 
of Col. iii. 10, and the xawos avOpwros of Hphes. ii. 15. 
Contemplate under aspects of time that mighty change 
which has found and is still finding place in the man who 
has become obedient to the truth, and you will call him 
subsequently to this change, véos avOpwros. The old man 
in him, and it well deserves this name, for it dates as far 
back as Adam, has died; a new man has been born, who 
therefore is fitly called véos. But contemplate again, and 
not now under aspects of time, but of quality and condition, 
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the same mighty transformation; behold the man who, 
through long contact with the world, inveterate habits of 
sinning, had grown outworn and old, casting off the old 
conversation, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming forth 
again “anew creature” (xaw? xriovs), from his heavenly 
Maker’s hands, with a mvedwa xavvév given to him (Hzek. 
xi. 19), and you have here the xawos avGpwiros, one pre- 
pared to walk ‘in newness of life’ (év xawdrnt Gwhjs, Rom. 
vi. 4) through the dvaxaivwots of the Spirit (Tit. ii. 5) ; in 
the words of the Hpistle of Barnabas, 16, éyevowe0a Kawvot, 
marw &€ apyns xrTiopevor. Often as the words in this 
application would be interchangeable, yet there are also 
times when this would not be the case. When, for ex- 
ample, Clement of Alexandria (Ped. i. 6) says of those that 
are Christ’s, yp7) yap iva xawovs Adyou Kaivod peteiknporas, 
how impossible it would be to substitute véous or véov here. 
Or take the verbs avaveodv (Hphes. iv. 23), and avaxawodv 
(Col. 111. 10). We have need avaveodc@a, and we have need 
avaxawovo8a. It is, indeed, the same marvellous and 
mysterious process, to be brought about by the same 
almighty Agent; but the same regarded from different 
points of view ; dvaveodc@ai, to be made young again; dva- 
kawovoba, or avaxawiféc0a1, to be made new again. That 
Chrysostom realized the distinction between the words, 
and indeed so realized it that he drew a separate exhortation 
from each, the following passages, placed side by side, will 
very remarkably prove. This first (in Ep. ad Ephes. Hom. 
13): avaveodoOs 82, pnot, To TvevpaTt TOD vodstuav. .. . TOSS 
avaveodobai goTw Grav avto 76 yeynpaKds avavedtas, GAO 2 
Gddov ywvopevov. . . . ‘O véos ioxupds got, 6 véos putida ovK 
Exel, 0 véos ov mepidgperar. The second is in Ep. ad Rom. 
Hom. 20: Orép 277i Tov oixiOv ToLvoduEv, TaNaLoupevas adTas del 


a A \ Ni aA 
SuopHobvres, TovTO Kai él cavtTod Totes. "Huaptes onmepov: 
2 


\ > a X > ’ 
Nn atroyv@s, poe avaTrerns, 
> a) , aEN , 
ahr avakaiicov AUTHY METAVOLA. 


The same holds good in the other instances quoted 


\ 
émaraimoas cov THY Woyny; 
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above. New wine may be characterized as véos or Kawos, 
but from different points of view. As véos, it is tacitly 
- set over against the vintage of past years; as xavvds, we 
may assume it austere and strong, in contrast with that 
which is ypynoros, sweet and mellow through age (Luke v. 
39). So, too, the Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator 
is a dvaOyjKxn véa, a8 compared with the Mosaic covenant, 
confirmed nearly two thousand years before (Heb. xii. 24); 
itis a dva@yxn awn, as compared with the same, effete 
with age, and from which all vigour, energy, and quicken- 
ing power had departed (Heb. viii. 13 ; compare Marriott’s 
Eipnvixa, part ii. pp. 110, 170). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction between 
‘recens ’ and ‘novus,’ has said, ‘ Recens ad tempus, novum 
ad rem refertur ;? and compare Déderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. 
iv. p. 64. Substituting véos and xawds, we might say, 
‘véos ad tempus, xawos ad rem refertur,’ and should thus 
erasp in a few words, easily remembered, the distinction 
between them at its central point.! 


§ lxi. On, motos, olvodrAuyia, KAaWos, KpaTadn. 
Tue notion of riot and excess in wine is common to all 
these; but this with differences, and contemplated from 
different points of view. 

Mé6n, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 34; Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v. 21; and zroros, found only at 1 Pet. iv. 3, are 
distinguishable as an abstract and a concrete. Mé@y, 
(stronger, and expressing a worse excess, than olvwous, 
from which it is distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4; 
Symp. iii. 1; cf. Philo, De Plant. 33), defined by Clement 
of Alexandria, dxpatov ypnows ododpotégpa, is drunkenness 
(Joeli. 5; Hzek. xxxix. 19); moros (=edwyia, Hesychius ; 

1 Lafaye (Dict. des Synonymes, p. 798) claims the same distinction for 
‘nouveau’ (=véos), and ‘neuf’ (=xaids): ‘Ce qui est nowveau vient de 


paraitre pour la premiére fois: ce qui est newf vient d’étre fait et n’a pas 
encore servi. Une invention est nouvelle, une expression neuve.’ 
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cf. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, the banquet, the 
symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. xix. 3; 2 Sam. 
ili. 20; Esth. vi. 14), but giving opportunity for excess 
(1 Sam. xxv. 36; Xenophon, Anab. vii. 3, 13: émel mpodyape 
0 TOTOS). 

The next word in this group, olvoddvyia (“ excess of 
wine,” E. V.), occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Pet. iv. 3; and 
never in the Septuagint; but ofvopdrvyeiv, Deut. xxi. 20; 
Isai. lvi. 12. It is a step in advance of ué0n. Thus Philo 
(De Ebriet. 8; De Merc. Mer. 1) names oivofdvyla among 
the iPpets oyatat, and compare Xenophon (Aicon. i. 22) : 
Soddou Uyverdv, Nayvedv, oivoprvyav. In strict definition 
it is érv@uula olvov amAnotos (Andronicus of Rhodes), 
atAjpwtos ériOvyla, aS Philo (Vit. Mos. iii. 22) calls it; the 
German ‘ Trinksucht.? Commonly, however, it is used 
for a debauch ; no single word rendering it better than 
this; being as it is an extravagant indulgence in potations 
long drawn out (see Basil, Hom. in Hbrios, 7), such as may 
induce permanent mischiefs on the body (Aristotle, Hth. 
Nic. iii. 5. 15) ; as did, for instance, that fatal debauch to 
which Arrian, according to one report current in antiquity, 
inclines to ascribe the death of Alexander the Great 
(vil. 24, 25). 

K®pos, in the N. T. found in the plural only, and ren- 
dered in our Version once ‘rioting’ (Rom. xiii. 13), and 
twice ‘ revellings’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), may be said to 
unite in itself both these notions, namely, of riot, and 
of revelry. It is the Latin ‘comissatio,’ which, as it 
hardly needs to observe, is connected with cwudfev, not 
with ‘comedo.’ Thus, c@mos cat aowrtia (2 Mace. vi. 4); 
eupavets Kayo (Wisd. xiv. 23); métor Kal K@poe Kal Gariat 
dxatpou (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16) ; cf. Philo, De Cher. 27, where 
we have a striking description of the company which it 
and pé0n keep, of the other vices with which these are 
associated the most nearly. At the same time xaos is 
often in a more special sense the troop of drunken 
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revellers, ‘comissantium agmen’ (the troop of Furies in 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 1160, as drunk with blood, 
obtain this name), who at the late close of a revel, with 
garlands on their heads, and torches in their hands,! with 
shout and song? (x@pos cai Boa, Plutarch, Alew. 38), pass 
to the harlots’ houses, or otherwise wander through the 
streets, with insult and wanton outrage for every one 
whom they meet; cf. Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grec. p. 617; 
and the graphic description of such in Juvenal’s third 
Satire, 278-301 ; and the indignant words of Milton: 


‘when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.’ 


Plutarch (Alex. 37) characterizes as a xc@pos the mad 
drunken march of Alexander and his army through Car- 
mania, on the return from their Indian expedition. 

Kpaurddn, the Latin ‘crapula,’ though with a more 
limited signification ( y@eo.wn weOn, Ammonius; % él TH 
uz0n dvoapéaTnats Kai andia, Clement of Alexandria, Pedag. 
ii. 2), is a word whose derivation remains in obscurity. 
We have rendered it ‘ surfeiting ’ at Luke xxi. 34, the one 
occasion on which it oceurs in the N. T. In the Septuagint 
it is never found, but the verb xpa:maddw twice (Ps. lxxvii. 
65; Isai. xxix. 9). ‘Fulsomeness,’ in the early sense of 
that word (see my Select Glossary of English Words, s. v. 
‘“fulsome’), would express it very well, with only the 
drawback that by ‘fulsomeness’ is indicated the disgust 
and loathing from over-fulness of meat as well as of wine, 
while xpaurddn expresses only the latter. 


: Zouxe et KOpov Badicery. 
paiverat. 
/ , \ AQ? + , 
arépavoy yé Tot Kat O48" Exwov wopeverat. 
Aristophanes, Plut. 1040, 


1 Theophylact makes these songs themselves the xépor, defining the 
word thus: ra perd péOns kal U8peas dopara. 
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§ lxii.  xamndsvw, dodo. 

In two passages, standing very near to one another, St. 
Paul claims for himself that he is not “as many, which 
corrupt the word of God” (camndedovtes, 2 Cor. il. 17) ; and 
presently again he disclaims being of them who can be 
accused of “handling deceitfully’’ the same (SododrTes, iv. | 
2); neither word appearing again in the N. T. It is evi- 
dent, not less from the context than from the character of 
the words themselves, that the notions which they express 
must lie very near to one another ; oftentimes it is asserted 
or assumed that they are absolutely identical, as by all 
translators who have only one rendering for both; by the 
Vulgate, for instance, which has ‘ adulterantes’ in both 
places; by Chrysostom, who explains kxamrnvevew as = 
vobevew. Yet this is a mistake. On nearer examination, 
it will be found that while xcamndevew covers all that 
Sodovv does, it also covers something more; and this, 
whether in the literal, or in the transferred and figurative 
sense in which it is used by St. Paul; even as it is evident 
that our own Translators, whether with any very clear in- 
sight into the distinction between the words or not, did 
not acquiesce in the obliteration of all distinction between 
them. 

The history of camndevewv is not difficult to follow. The 
Kaimnros is properly the huckster or petty trader, as set 
over against the guzropos or merchant who sells his wares, 
not in retail, but in the gross ; the two occurring together, 
Ecclus. xxvi. 29. But while the word would designate 
any such pedlar, the xdrndos is predominantly the vendor 
in retail of wine (Lucian, Hermot. 58). Exposed to many 
and strong temptations, into which it was easy for such 
to fall (Ecclus. xxvi. 29), as to mix their wine with water 
(Isai. i, 22), or otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in 
short measure, these men so generally yielded to these 
temptations, that xamydos and Kamndevev, like ‘caupo’ and 
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‘cauponari,’ became terms of contempt; xazydevew being 
the making of any shameful traffic and gain as the 
xatnros does (Plato, Rep. vii. 525 d; Protag. 313 d; Becker, 
Charikles, 1840, p. 256). But it will at once be evident 
that the dcrodv is only one part of the xarndevew, namely, 
the tampering with or sophisticating the wine by the 
admixture of alien matter, and does not suggest the fact 
that this is done with the purpose of making a disgraceful 
gain thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the following 
extract from Lucian (Hermot. 59) would seem to say: of 
Prrocodpa: arrodisovrar TA waOnpata orep of KdTNdoL, KEpacd- 
mevol ye of TOKO, Kal Sodwcavtes, Kal KakopeTpoivTes: for 
here the dodovv is only one part of the deceitful handling 
by the xamnros of the wares which he sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is quite 
certain that, while in éoAodv there is no more than the 
simple falsifying, there is in camn\svew the doing of this 
with the intention of making an unworthy gain thereby. 
Surely here is a moment in the sin of the false teachers, 
which St. Paul, in disclaiming the xavnvevew, intended to 
disclaim for himself. He does in as many words most 
earnestly disclaim it in this same Epistle (xii. 14; cf. Acts 
xx. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it is 
continually noted in Scripture as a mark of false prophets 
and false apostles (for so does the meanest cleave to the 
highest, and untruthfulness in highest things expose to 
lowest temptations), that they, through covetousness, make 
merchandise of souls; thus by St. Paul himself, Tit. i. 11; 
Phil iii.-19 3 cf. 2. Pet. i. 3,314,153 Jude 11; 16; Ezek; 
xiii. 19; and see Ignatius (the longer recension), where, 
no doubt with a reference to this passage, and showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are de- 
nounced as xpnuatorairares, aS yploTéuTopot, Tov “Inaody 
mwrovvTes, Kal KamndevovTEs TOV AOyov TOU EvdaryyEdiov. 
Surely we have here a difference which it is well worth 
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our while not to pass by unobserved. The Galatian false 
teachers might undoubtedly have been charged as dodobyTes 
Tov doyov, mingling, as they did, vain human traditions _ 
with the pure word of the Gospel: building in hay, straw, 
and stubble with its silver, gold, and precious stones; but 
there is nothing which would lead us to charge them as 
KaTnrsvovtes TOV AOYov ToD @eod, as working this mischief 
which they did work for filthy lucre’s sake (see Deyling, 
Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

Bentley, in his Sermon on Popery (Works, vol. iii. p. 
242), strongly maintains the distinction which I have 
endeavoured to trace. ‘Our English Translators,’ he says, 
‘have not been very happy in their version of this passage 
[2 Cor. ii.17]. We are not, says the.Apostle, camndevovtes 
Tov Adyov tov Ozov, which our Translators have rendered, 
“‘we do not corrupt,” or (as in the margin) “deal deceit- 
fully with,” “the word of God.” They were led to this by 
the parallel place, c. iv. of this Epistle, ver. 2, “not walk- 
ing in craftiness,” dé Sorodvtes Tov Adyov ToD Oeod, “ nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully ;” they took «azn- 
Aevovres and dodobvtes in the same adequate notion, as the 
vulgar Latin had done before them, which expresses both 
by the same word, adulterantes verbum Dei; and so, like- 
wise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, é«xamrndevew, Sododv. 
Aondody, indeed, is fitly rendered “adulterare ”; so SoXodv 
Tov Xpuadr, Tov oivoy, to adulterate gold or wine, by mixing 
worse ingredients with the metal or liquor. And our 
Translators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the word. 
But xarndevovtes in our text has a complex idea and a 
wider signification ; camndevew always.comprehends dorodv; 
but doActy never extends to carnreven, which, besides the 
sense of adulterating, has an additional notion of unjust 
lucre, gain, profit, advantage. This is plain from the 
word xammdos, a calling always infamous for avarice and 
knavery: “perfidus hic caupo,” says the poet, asa general 
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character. Thence xazndevev, by an easy and natural 
metaphor, was diverted to other expressions where cheating 
and lucre were signified: camndevew tov Adyov, says the 
Apostle here, and the ancient Greeks, carndevew tas Sixas, 
THY eipyynv, Thy copiav, Ta paOywata, to corrupt and sell 
justice, to barter a negociation of peace, to prostitute 
learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, and 
adulterating is part of the notion of xamndevev, but the 
essential of it is sordid lucre. So “cauponari” in the 
famous passage of Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses the offer 
of a ransom for his captives, and restores them gratis: 
“Non mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bellum, sed belligeranti.” 

And so the Fathers expound this place. . . . . So that, in 
short, what St. Paul says, camndevovres Tov AOyov, might 
be expressed in one classic word—)oyduropo, or Noyo- 
mpatat,| where the idea of gain and profit is the chief 
part of the signification. Wherefore, to do justice to our 
text, we must not stop lamely with our Translators, “ cor- 
rupters of the word of God; ” but add to it as its plenary 
notion, ‘‘ corrupters of the word of God for jilthy lucre.” ’ 

If what has been just said is correct, it will follow that 
‘deceitfully handling’ would be a more accurate, though 
itself not a perfectly adequate, rendering of xamndevortes, 
and ‘ who corrupt’ of dodobvtes, than the converse of this 
which our Version actually offers. 


§ Ixili. dyabwovvn, ypnororns. 
’Aya@waovrn is one of the words with which revealed religion 
has enriched the Greek language. It occurs nowhere else 
but in the Greek translations of the O. T. (Nehem. ix. 25 ; 
Hecles. ix. 18), in the N. T., and in writings directly 
dependant upon these. The grammarians, indeed, at no 
time acknowledged, or gave to it or to aya@orns the stamp 


1 So Aoyor Aoi in Philo, Cong. Erud. Gat. to. 
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of allowance, demanding that ypnotorns, which yet we shall 
see is not absolutely identical with it, should be always 
employed in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. Gree. p. 237). 
In the N. T. we meet with it four times, always in the 
writings of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Hphes. v. 
9; 2 Thess. i. 11) ; being always rendered ‘ goodness’ in 
our Version. We sometimes feel the want of some word 
more special and definite, as at Gal. v. 22, where aya@wotvn 
makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or graces, and 
must mean some single and separate grace, while ‘ good- 
ness’ seems to embrace all. To explain it there, as does 
Phavorinus, 1) arnpticpévn apetn, is little satisfactory ; 
however true it may be that it is sometimes, as at Ps. lii. 
5, set over against xaxia, and obtains this larger meaning. 
With all this it is hard to suggest any other rendering ; 
even as, no doubt, it is harder to seize the central force of 
ayabwovvn than of ypnotorns, this difficulty mainly arising 
from the fact that we have no helping passages in the 
classical literature of Greece ; for, however these can never 
be admitted to give the absolute law to the meaning of 
words in Scripture, we must feel the loss, when such are 
wanting altogether. It will be well, therefore, to consider 
xpnotorns first,and when it is seen what domain of meaning 
‘is occupied by it, we may then better judge what remains 
for ayaQwovvn. 

Xpynortorns, a beautiful word, as it is the expression of 
a beautiful grace (cf. ypnortonfea, Ecclus. xxxvii. 13), like 
ayabwovrn, occurs in the N. T. only in the writings of 
St. Paul, being by him joined to diravOpwria (Tit. iii. 4 ; 
cf. Lucian, Tymon, 8; Plutarch, Demet. 50); to pa- 
kpo8upia and avoxn (Rom. ii. 4) ; and opposed to amotopula 
(Rom. xi. 22). The EH. V. renders it ‘good’ (Rom. iii. 
12 ; ‘kindness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6; Hphes. ii. 7; Col. iii. 12; 
Tit. iii. 4); ‘gentleness’ (Gal. v.22. The Rheims, which 
has for it ‘benignity’ (Gal. v. 22), ‘ sweetness’ (2 Cor. vi. 
6), has perhaps seized more successfully the central notion 
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of the word. It is explained in the Definitions which go 
under Plato’s name (412 ¢), ous dmhactia per’ ebroyiorias : 
by Phavorinus, evordayyvia, 4 mpos Tovs Tédas cvvodbecis, 
Ta avTod ws olkela idioTrotoupérn. It is joined by Clement 
of Rome with édeos (1 Hp.i. 9); by Plutarch with eyévera 
(De Cap. ex Inim. Util. 9); with yAvevOvpia (Terr. an Aquat. 
32); with dmdorns and peyarodpoctvn (Galba, 22) x by 
Lucian with oixros (Timon, 8). It is grouped by Philo 
with ev@uuia, yspdtns, nmidtys (De Mer. Merc. 3). Jose- 
phus, speaking of the ypyortdrns of Isaac (Antt. i. 18. 3), 
shows a fine insight into the ethical character of the 
patriarch ; see Gen. xxvi. 20-22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of ypnordrns, 
when, commenting on Col. iii. 12, he writes: ‘ Comitatem 
—sic enim vertere libuit ypnorornta, quad nos reddimus 
amabiles. Mansuwetudo [mpaitns], que sequitur, latius 
patet quam comitas, nam illa precipue est in vultu ac 
sermone, hec etiam in affectu interiore.? So far from 
being this mere grace of word and countenance, it is one 
pervading and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing 
there all which would have been harsh and austere; thus 
wine is ypnotds, which has been mellowed with age (Luke 
v. 39); Christ’s yoke is ypyords, as having nothing harsh 
or galling about it (Matt. xi. 30). On the distinction 
between it and a@yafwavvn Cocceius (on Gal. v. 22), quoting 
‘Tit. iii. 4, where ypnotorns occurs, goes on to say: ‘ Hx 
quo exemplo patet per hane vocem significari quandam 
liberalitatem et studium benefaciendi. Per alteram autem 
[aya@wovvn] possumus intelligere comitatem, suavitatem 
morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, et omnem 
amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate conjunctam.’ Yet 
neither does this seem to me to have exactly hit the 
mark. Ifthe wordsare at all set over against one another, 
the ‘suavitas’ belongs to the ypyordrns rather than to the 
ayabwotvn. I like much better what Jerome has said 
on the matter. Indeed, I know nothing so well said 

Q 
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elsewhere (Com. in Hp. ad Gal. v. 22): ‘ Benigmtas sive 
suavitas, quia apud Grecos ypyordtns utrumque sonat, 
virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta. 
consortio; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio,, 
moribus temperata. Denique et hance Stoici ita definiunt : 
Benignitas est virtus sponte ad benefaciendum exposita. 
Non multum bonitas [dyabwovvn| a benignitate diversa. 
est; quia et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Sed 
in eo differt; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte- 
severis moribus irrugata, bene quidem facere et prestare 
quod poscitur; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et sua. 
cunctos invitare dulcedine. Hane quoque sectatores Ze- 
nonis ita definiunt: Bonitas est virtus quee prodest, sive, 
virtus ex qua oritur utilitas; aut, virtus propter semet-. 
ipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons sit utilitatum.’ With this. 
agrees in the main the distinction which St. Basil draws 
(Reg. Brev. Tract. 214): mAatutépay oipas sivas tHY ypn- 
oTOTNTA, sls evepyeciay TMV OTrws SnTrOTOUY éTLdeopMEevwY TaVINS* 
cuvnymevny S& MadrAOv THY ayabwovvny, Kal Tots THs SiKatoavyNs 
Aoyows év Tais evepyeoiats cvyypouevnv. Professor Lightfoot 
on Gal. v. 22, urges the fact that there is more activity 
in the dyaSwotvn than in the ypnotdrns: ‘they are dis-. 
tinguished from one another as the 700s from the évépyeva + 
xenordtns is potential dyawovvn, ayafwotvn is energizing 
XpNoTOTHS.” 

A man might display his aya@wovrn, his zeal for good-— 
ness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, chastising. Christ. 
was not working otherwise than in the spirit of this grace 
when He drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple 
(Matt. xxi. 13); or when He uttered all those terrible. 
words against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. XX1ll.); but 
we could not say that his ypyorétys was shown in these. 
acts of a righteous indignation, This was rather displayed. 
in his reception of the penitent woman (Luke vii. 37-50; 
cf. Ps. xxiv. 7, 8); as in all other his gracious dealings. 
with the children of men. Thus we might speak,—the. 
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Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 22) do speak,—of the ypynortorns 
tis ayabwotvns of God, but scarcely of the converse. This 
‘xXpnoToTns was so predominantly the character of Christ’s 
ministry, that it is nothing wonderful to learn from Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 3), how ‘ Christus’ became ‘ Chrestus,’ and 
‘ Christiani’ ‘ Chrestiani’ on the lips of the heathen—with 
that undertone, it is true, of contempt,! which the world 
feels, and soon learns to express in words, for a goodness 
which to it seems to have only the harmlessness of the 
dove, and nothing of the wisdom of the serpent. Such a 
contempt, indeed, it is justified in feeling for a goodness 
which has no edge, no sharpness in it, no righteous indie- 
nation against sin, nor willingness to punish it. That what 
was called ypyororns, still retaining this honourable name, 
did sometimes degenerate into this, and end with being no 
goodness at all, we have evidence in a striking fragment 
of Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gree. p. 982) : 
7 vov U6 TWeY XpnoToTNs KaNoULEYN 


en \ o > , / ey 
peOnxe Tov Nov eis movnpiay Biov 
ovdels yap adicdy rvyxdvet Tyswpias. 


§ lxiv. Sikctvov, auiSrAnotpov, sayy. 
Ovr English word ‘net’ will, in a general way, cover all 
these three, which yet are capable of a more accurate dis- 
crimination one from the other. 

Aik«rvov (= ‘rete,’ ‘ retia’), from the old dcxsiv, to cast, 
which appears again in d/oxos, a quoit, is the more general 
name for all nets, and would include the hunting net, and 
the net with which birds are taken (Prov. i. 17), as well as 
the fishing, although used only of the latter in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 6). It is often in the Septuagint 
employed in that figurative sense in which St. Paul uses 


1 The xpyords was called 7AéOos by those who would fain take every 
thing by its wrong handle (Aristotle, Zhet. i. 9. 3; cf. Eusebius, Prep. 
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cayis (Rom. ii.g; 1 Tim. iii. 7), and indeed associated 
with it (Job xviii. 8; Prov. xxix. 5). 

’AudiPrnotpov and cayyvy are different kinds of fish- 
ing nets; they are named together, Hab. i. 15; and in 
Plutarch (De Sol. Anim. 26), who joins ypimros with cayjvn, 
umoyy with augiBrnotpov. *“AwpiSdrnotpov—found only in 
the N. T. at Matt. iv. 183 Mark i. 16; ef. Hecl. “ix: 

2; Ps. exl. 10 (augiBory}, Oppian)—is the casting net, 
<jaculum,’ z.e. ‘rete jaculum’ (Ovid, Art. Am. 1. 763), or 
“funda’ (Virgil, Georg. 1. 141), which, when skilfully cast 
from over the shoulder by one standing on the shore or in 
a boat, spreads out into a circle (audiBadrerar) as it falls 
upon the water, and then sinking swiftly by the weight of 
the leads attached to it, encloses whatever is below it. 
Its circular, bell-like shape adapted it to the office of a 
mosquito net, to which, as Herodotus (ii. 95) tells us, the 
Egyptian fishermen turned it; but see Blakesley, Herodotus, - 
in loc. The garment in whose deadly folds Clytemnestra 
entangles Agamemnon is called dui8rnotpov (Aischylus, 
Agamem. 1353; Choéph. 4903 cf. Euripides, Helen. 1088) ; 
so, too, the fetter with which Prometheus is fastened to 
his rock (Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 81); and the poisoned 
garment which Deianira gives to Hercules ( ‘Sophocles, 
Trach. 1052). 

Zayijvn—found in the N. T. only at Matt. xiii. 47; cf. 
Isai. xix. 8; Hzek. xxvi. 8 (from cdttw, céoaya, ‘ onero "pci 
is the long draw-net, or sweep-net (‘vasta sagena’ Manilius 
calls it), the ends of which being carried out in boats go as 
to include a large extent of open sea, are then drawn to- 
gether, and all which they contain enclosed and taken. It 
is rendered ‘sagena’ in the Vulgate, whence ‘seine,’ or 
“sean,” the name of this net in Cornwall, on whose coasts 
it is much in use. In classical Latin it is called ¢ everri- 
culum’ (Cicero, playing upon Verres’ name, calls him, 
‘everriculum in provincia’), from its sweeping the bottom 
of the sea. From the fact that it was thus a mavaypov or 
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take-all (Homer, Il. v. 487), the Greeks gave the name 
of caynvevew to a device by which the Persians were re- 
ported to have cleared a conquered island of its inhabitants 
(Herodotus, iii. 149 ; vi. 31; Plato, Legg. iii. 698 d). Virgil 
in two lines describes the fishing by the aid first of the 
appiBrnorpov and then of the cayyjvn (Georg. i. 141, 124): 
* Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina.’ 

It will be seen that an evident fitness suggested the use 
of caynvn in a parable (Matt. xiii. 47) wherein our Lord 
is setting forth the wide reach, and all-embracing cha- 
racter, of his future kingdom. Neither au¢iBrnotpor, nor 
yet Sixtvoyv which might have meant no more than dudi- 
BrAnotpov, would have suited at all so well. 


Slxv. Avrgopat, revOéw, Opyvéw, KOTO. 


In all these words there is the sense of grief, or the utter- 
ance of grief; but the sense of grief in different degrees of 
intensity, the utterance of it in different forms of mani- 
festation. 

Avreicbat (Matt. xiv. 9; Ephes. iv. 30; 1 Pet. i. 6) is 
the most general word, to be sorrowful, ‘ dolere,’ being 
opposed to yaipew (Aristotle, Rhet. i. 2), as Av@n to yapa 
(John xvi. 20; Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 22). This Avdmn, 
unlike the grief which the three following words express, 
a man may so entertain in the deep of his heart, that there 
shall be no outward manifestation of it, unless he himself 
be pleased to reveal it (Rom. ix. 2). 

Not so the wevéeiv, which is stronger, being not merely 
‘dolere ’ or ‘ angi,’ but ‘lugere,’ and like this last, properly 
and primarily (Cicero, Tusc. i. 13 ; iv. 8: ‘luctus, egritudo 
ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, interitu acerbo’) to lament for 
the dead ; mevOciv vexuy (Homer, Il. xix. 225); tods azo- 
AwAoTas (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2, 3); then any other pas- 
sionate lamenting (Sophocles, Hid. Rex, 1296; Gen. xxxvil. 
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34) ; mévOos being in fact a form of waGos (see Plutarch, 
Cons. ad Apoll. 22) ; to grieve with a grief which so takes 
possession of the whole being that it cannot be hid; cf. 
Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 81): ‘ weve enim apud Hel- 
lenistas respondit verbis 22 xralew, Opyveiv, et biden 
drorstew, adeoque non tantum denotat luctum conceptum 
intus, sed et expressum foris.’ According to Chrysostom 
(in loco) the revOodvres of Matt. v. 4 are of pet’ éritdcews 
Aurrovpévor, those who so grieve that their grief manifests 
itself externally. Thus we find wevéeiv often joined with 
craiew (2 Sam. xix. 1; Mark xvi. 10; Jam. iv. 9; Rev. 
xviii. 15); so mevOav Kat oxvOpwrdtov, Ps. xxxiv. 14. 
Gregory of Nyssa (Suicer, Thes. s. v. 7évOos) gives it more 
generally, wévOos éotl oxvOpwrn Sidbeois Ths ~puyfs, em 
oTepnoe TLvOs TOY KaTAabuioy cuoTauevn: but he was not 
distinguishing synonyms, and not therefore careful to 
draw out finer distinctions. 

Opnveiv, joined with ddvpeoGar (Plutarch, Quom. Virt. 
Prof. 5), with xatouxreipew (Cons. ad Apoll. 11), is to 
bewail, to make a Opfvos, a ‘nenia’ or dirge over the 
dead, which may be mere wailing or lamentation (@pjvos 
xal KravOuos, Matt. ii. 18), breaking out in unstudied 
words, the Irish wake is such a Opjvos, or it may take the 
more elaborate form of a poem. That beautiful lamenta- 
tion which David composed over Saul and Jonathan is 
introduced in the Septuagint with these words, é@pnynce 
AaBids tov Ophvov todtov, x.7... (2 Sam. i. 17), and the 
sublime dirge over Tyre is called a Opivos (Ezek. xxvi. 17 ; 
ef. Rev. xviii. 11; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Amos viii. 10). 

We have’ finally to deal with xomrew (Matt. xxiv. 30; 
Luke xxiii. 27; Rev.i. 7). This, being first to strike, is 
then that act which most commonly went along with the 
Opnveiv, to strike the bosom, or beat the breast, as an out- 
ward sign of inward grief (Nah. ii. 7; Luke xviii. 1 3) 3 so 
xomretos (Acts vill. 2) is Opfvos peta ~rohod yeipav (Hesy- 
chius), and, as is the case with mevéciv, oftenest in token 
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‘of grief for the dead (Gen. xxiii. 2; 2 Kin. iii. 31). It is 
the Latin ‘plangere’ (‘ laniataque pectora plangens :’ Ovid, 
Metam. vi. 2483 ef. Sophocles, Ajax, 615-617), which is 
— connected with ‘plaga’ and majoow. Plutarch (Oons. ad 
Ux. 4) jos dropdpceis and xorreroé (cf. Fab. Maw. 17 : xore- 
Tol yuvavketor) as two of the more violent manifestations of 
‘grief, condemning both as faulty in their excess. 


§ Ixvi. dpaprtia, audprnua, TapaKon, dvowia, Tapavomia, 
TapaPBacts, TapdTT@La, ayVvOnud, TTNUA. 

A MOURNFULLY numerous group of words, which it would 
-be only too easy to make larger still. Nor is it hard to 
see why. For sin, which we may define in the language 
of Augustine, as ‘factum vel dictum vel concupitum ali- 
quid contra eternam legem’ (Con. Maust. xxil. 27; cf. the 
Stoic definition, dudptnua, vououv araydpevua, Plutarch, 
De Rep. Stoic. 11); or again, ‘voluntas admittendi vel 
retinendi quod justitia vetat, et unde liberum est abstinere ” 
(Con. Jul. i. 47), may be regarded under an infinite num- 
ber of aspects, and in all languages has been so regarded ; 
wand as the diagnosis of it belongs above all to the Scrip- 
tures, nowhere else are we likely to find it contemplated on 
‘sso many sides, set forth under such various images. It 
may be regarded as the missing of a mark or aim ; it is then 
-apaptia or auaptnua: the overpassing or transgressing of a 
‘line; itis then wapaSaovs: the disobedience to a voice; 
vin which case it is tapaxoy: the falling where one should 
chave stood upright; this will be wapartwua: ignorance 
-of what one ought to have known: this will be dayvonua: 
diminishing of that which should have been rendered in 
full measure, which is #7rrnwa: non-observance of a law, 
which is dvouia or mapavouia: a discord in the harmonies of 
‘God’s universe, and then it is wAnupédeca: and in other 
sways almost out of number. 

To begin with the word of largest reach. In seeking 
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accurately to define duapria, and so better to distinguish it. 
from the other words of this group, no help can be derived 
from its etymology, seeing that it is quite uncertain. 
Suidas, as is well known, derives it from paprta, ‘ duapria 
quasi duaprria,’ a failing to grasp. Buttmann’s conjecture 
(Lexilogus, p. 85, English ed.), that it belongs to the root 
pépos, pelpowat, on which a negative intransitive verb, to be 
without one’s share of, to miss, was formed (see Xenophon, 
Cyrop. i. 6. 13), has found more favour (see a long note by 
Fritzsche, on Rom. v. 12, with excellent philology and 
execrable theology). Only this much is plain, that when 
sin is contemplated as duaptia, it is regarded as a failing 
and missing the true end and scope of our lives, which. is. 
God; 1) Tod ayabovu aomtwo.s, as Gicumenius: 7 Tod dya- 
O06 arorvyia, and duaptdavew an doxorra ToEsvew, as Suidas ; 
% TOU Kadod éxtporrn, elite TOD KaTa hvaw, cite TOD KATA VOmOV, 
as another; we may compare the German ‘ fehlen.’ 

It is a matter of course that with slighter apprehensions 
of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must go hand in hand 
a slighter ethical significance in the words used to express. 
sin. It is therefore nothing wonderful that duapriéa and. 
dpapravew should nowhere in classical Greek obtain that. 
depth of meaning which in revealed religion they have 
acquired. ‘The words run the same course which all words. 
ultimately taken up into ethical terminology seem in- 
evitably to run. Employed first about things natural, they 
are then transferred to things moral or spiritual, according: 
to that analogy between those and these, which the human 
mind so delights to trace. Thus duaprdvew signifies, when 
we meet it first, to miss a mark, being exactly opposed to. 
tuxev. So a hundred times in Homer the warrior duapreéi,, 
who hurls his spear, but fails to strike his adversary (II. iv. 
491) ; S0T@v 0dr duaprdvew (Thucydides, iii. 98. 2) is to miss. 
one’s way. The next advance is the transfer of the words. 
to things intellectual. The poet duaprdve, who selects a 
subject which it is impossible to treat poetically, or who 
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seeks to attain results which lie beyond the limits of his 
art (Aristotle, Poét. 8 and 25); so we have 8d£ns apaptia 
(Thucydides, i. 31); yvoouns dudprnua (ii. 65). It is con- 
stantly set over against dpOdrns (Plato, Legg. i. 627 d; ii. 
668 ¢; Aristotle, Poét.25). So far from having any ethical 
significance of necessity attaching to it, Aristotle some- 
times withdraws it, almost, if not altogether, from the 
region of right and wrong (th. Nic. v. 8. 7). The dwapria 
is a mistake, a fearful one it may be, like that of Gidipus, 
but nothing more (Poét. 13; ef. Euripides, Hippolytus, 
1407). Hlsewhere, however, it has as much of the mean- 
ing of our ‘sin,’ as any word, employed in heathen ethics, 
could possess ; thus Plato, Phedr. 113 e; Rep. ii. 366 a; 
Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 4. 19. 

‘Audptnuwa differs from duapria, in that dwapria is sin in 
the abstract as well as the concrete; or again, the act of 
sinning no less than the sin which is actually sinned, 
‘peccatio’ (A. Gellius, xiii. 20, 17) no less than ‘ pecca- 
tum’; while dudpryjua (it only occurs Mark iii. 28 ; iv. 12 ;, 
Rom. iii.25; 1 Cor. vi. 18) is never sin regardedas sinfulness, 
or as the act of sinning, but only sin contemplated in its 
separate outcomings and deeds of disobedience to a divine 
law; being in the Greek schoois opposed to xatdépfopa.} 
There is the same difference between dvouia and avéunua 
(not in the N. T.; but 1 Sam. xxv. 28; Hzek. xvi. 49), 
dotBea and adcéBnua (not in the N.T.; but Lev. xviii. 17), 
ddtxia and adiknwa (Acts xviii. 14). This is brought out by 
Aristotle (Hthic. Nic. v. 7), who sets over against one an- 
other adcxov (=adcxia) and adixnua in these words: diadépes 
TO adiknua Kai TO Adixov. “AdsKov piv yap zoTs TH Pvost, 7p. 
tater TO avTo 5 ToUTO, Tay TpayOy, adiknud éott. Compare, 

1 ‘When the Pelagians, in their controversy with the Catholic Church, 
pleaded Chrysostom as siding with them on the subject of the moral 
condition of infants, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 2) replied by quoting 
the exact words which Chrysostom had used, and showing that it was not 
dpapria, or sin, but duapryuara, the several acts and outcomings of sin, 


from which the Greek Father had pronounced infants to be free. Only 
in this sense were they partakers of the dvajaprnoia of Christ. 
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an instructive passage in Xenophon (Mem. ii. 2, 3): at 
-qéneus él Tols peylotos adtKn pace Enulav Odvatov memoun- 
kacw, os oun dv pertovos Kaxod PoBw thy adixiav TavoovTes. 
On the distinction between dwaptia and duaptnua, adicia 
and d8icnua, and other words of this group, there is a long 
discussion by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 15), but 
‘one not yielding much profit. 

Tapaxon is found only at Rom. v. 19 (where it is opposed 
to iraxon); 2 Cor. x. 6; Heb. ii. 2. It is not in the Sep- 
tuagint, but wapaxovew (in the N. T. only at Matt. xviii. 
17) occurs several times there in the sense of to disobey, 
Esth. iii. 3, 8; Isai. Ixv. 12.. Hapaxoy is in its strictest 
sense a failing to hear, or a hearing amiss; the notion of 
active disobedience, which follows on this inattentive or 
careless hearing, being superinduced upon the word; or, 
it may be, the sin being contemplated as already com- 
mitted in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Rom. v. 19) has a good note: ‘aapd in wapaxon 
perquam apposite declarat rationem initii in lapsu Adami. 
Queritur quomodo hominis recti intellectus aut voluntas 
potuit detrimentum capere aut noxam admittere? Resp. 
Intellectus et voluntas simul labavit per duédecav* neque 
‘quicquam potest prius concipi, quam dpédea, incuria, sicut 
initium capiendee urbis est vigiliarum remissio. Hance in- 
‘curiam significat vapaxoy, inobedientia.’? It need hardly 
‘be observed how continually in the O. T. disobedience is 
‘described as a refusing to hear (Jer. xi. 10; xxxv. 17); 
and it appears literally as such at Acts vii. 57. Joined 
with and following vrapadS8aous at Heb. ii. 2, it would there 
imply, in the intention of the writer, that not merely every 
actual transgression, embodying itself in an outward act 
‘of disobedience, was punished, but every refusal to hear, 
even though it might not have asserted itself in such overt 
acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated dvouia ‘iniquity’ (Matt. 
vii. 23; Rom. vi. 19; Heb. x. 17) ; once ‘unrighteousness’ 
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(2 Cor. vi. 14), and once “transgression of the law” 
{1 John iii. 4). It is set over against Sccasoctvyn (2 Cor. 
vi. 143 cf. Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 24) ; joined with dvapyia 
(Plato, Rep. ix. 575 a), with avtiroyia (Ps. lv. 10). While 
avouwos is once at least in the N. T. used negatively of a 
person without law, or to whom a law has not been given 
(1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. Plato, Polit.:302 e, dvowos wovapyia) ; 
though elsewhere of the greatest enemy of all law, the 
Man of Sin, the lawless one (2 Thess. ii. 8); dvouda is never 
there the condition of one living without law, but always 
the condition or deed of one who acts contrary to law: and 
80, of course, Tapavouia, found only at 2 Pet. ii. 163 cf. 
Prov. x. 26, and wapavopetv, Acts xxiii. 3. It will follow 
that where there is no law (Rom. v. 13), there may be 
apaptia, adicia, but certainly not dvoyia: being, as 
(Hcumenius defines it, 7) rept Tov Oetov vowov TANMMENELA? AS 
Fritzsche, ‘legis contemtio aut morum licentia qua lex 
violatur.’ Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Rom. ii. 
14), might be charged with sin; but they, sinning without 
law (avéuws=xwpis vowov, Rom. ii. 123 iii. 21), could not 
be charged with dvouia. It is true, indeed, that, behind 
that law of Moses which they never had, there is another 
law, the original law and revelation of the righteousness 
of God, written on the hearts of all (Rom. ii. 14, 15); and, 
‘as this in no human heart is obliterated quite, all sin, 
even that of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must 
still in a secondary sense remain as avouia,a violation of 
this older, though partially obscured, law. Thus Origen 
(in Rom. iv. 5): ‘Iniquitas sane a peccato hance habet 
differentiam, quod iniquitas in his dicitur que contra 
legem committuntur, unde et Grecus sermo dvoulay ap- 
pellat. Peccatum vero etiam illud dici potest, si contra 
quam natura docet, et conscientia arguit, delinquatur.’ 
‘Cf. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4, 18, 19. 

It is the same with wapa8acis. There must be some- 
thing to transgress, before there can be a transgression. 
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There was sin between Adam and Moses, as was attested 
by the fact that there was death; but those between the- 
law given in Paradise (Gen. ii. 16, 17) and the law given 
from Sinai, sinning indeed, yet did not sin “after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression” (rapaGdcews, Rom. v. 
14). With law came for the first time the possibility of 
the transgression of law (Rom. iv. 15); and exactly this 
transgression, or trespass, is tapdBacts, from mapaBaivew, 
‘transilire lineam;’ the French ‘ forfait’ (‘faire fors’ or 
‘hors’), some act which is excessive,'enormous. Cicero 
(Parad. 3): ‘Peccare est tanquam transilire lineas ;’ com- 
pare the Homeric tzpSacim, II. iii. 107, and often. In 
the constant language of St. Paul this wapdPaois, as the 
transgression of a commandment distinctly given, is more 
serious than duaptia (Rom. ii. 23; 1 Tim. ii. 143 ef. Heb. 
li. 2; ix. 15). Itis in this point of view, and indeed with 
reference to this very word, that Augustine draws often 
2 distinction between the ‘ peccator’ and the ‘ preevari- 
cator, between ‘ peccatum’ (dwaptia) and ‘ preevaricatio? 
(wapaBaors). Thus Enarr. in Ps. exviii.; Serm. 25: 
‘Omnis quidem prevaricator peccator est, quia peccat. 
in lege, sed non omnis peccator prevaricator est, quia. 
peccant aliqui sine lege. Ubi autem non est lex, nec 
prevaricatio.’ It will be seen that his Latin word intro- 
duces a new image, not now of overpassing a line, but of 
halting on unequal feet; an image, however, which had 
quite faded from the word when he used it, his motive to. 
employ it lying in the fact that the ‘ prevaricator,’ or 
collusive prosecutor, dealt unjustly with a law. He who, 
being under no express law, sins, is in Augustine’s lan- 
guage, ‘peccator’; he who, having such a law, sins, is. 
‘ preevaricator’ (=apaBdrtns, Rom. ii. 25; Jam. ii. 9, a. 
name constantly given by the Church Fathers to Julian 
the Apostate). Before the law came men might be the 
former; after the law they could only be the latter. 
In the first there is amplicit, in the second explicit, dis~ 
obedience. 
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We now arrive at vapartwpa, a word belonging alto- 
gether to the later Greek, and of rare occurrence there ; 
it is employed by Longinus of literary faults (De Subl. 
36). Cocceius: ‘Si originem verbi spectemus, significat 
ea facta pree quibus quis cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare 
coram Deo et surgere non potest.’ At Ephes. ii. 1, where 
TapaTTopaTa and duaptias are found together, Jerome 
records with apparent assent a distinction between them ; 
that the former are sins suggested to the mind and par- 
‘tially entertained and welcomed there, and the latter the 
‘same embodied in actual deeds: ‘Aiunt quod trapartopata 
‘quasi initia peccatorum sint, quum cogitatio tacita sub- 
repit, et ex aliquaé parte conniventibus nobis; necdum 
tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero esse, quum 
quid opere consummatum pervenit ad finem.’ This dis- 
tinction is inadmissible. Only this much truth it may 
be allowed to have; that, as sins of thought partake more 
of the nature of infirmity, and have less aggravation than 
the same sins consummated, embodied, that is, in act, so 
doubtless trapdrrwpa is sometimes used when it is intended 
to designate sins not of the deepest dye and the worst 
enormity. One may trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. 1, 
our Translators no doubt meaning to indicate as much 
when they rendered it by ‘fault’; and not obscurely, as 
it seems to me, at Rom. v. 15, 17,18. Ilapdrrwpa is used 
in the same way, as an error, a mistake in judgment, a 
blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6) ; compare Ps. xvili. 13, 14, 
where it is contrasted with the duaptia wsyédn: and for 
other examples see Cremer, Biblisch-Theolog. Worterbuch, 
p- 450. Toa certain feeling of this we may ascribe an- 
other inadequate distinction,—that, namely, of Augustine 
(Qu. ad ev. 20), who will have rapartwya to be the 
negative omission of good (‘ desertio boni,’ or ‘ delictum’), 
as contrasted with dyapria, the positive doing of evil 
(‘ perpetratio mali’). 

But this milder subaudition is very far from belonging 
always to the word (see Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Prac- 
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There is nothing of it at. 
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tice of Repentance, iii. 3. 21). 
Ephes. ii. 1, “dead in trespasses (rapamtwpacs) and sins. 
Hapdémrmpa is mortal sin, Ezek. xviii. 26; and the wapa- 
meoetv of Heb. vi. 6 is equivalent to the égxovoiws duaptavew 
of x. 26, to the drecrivar dro Oz0d GHvtos of iii. 12; while 
any such extenuation of the force of the word is expressly 
excluded in a passage of Philo (ii. 648), which very closely 
resembles these two in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
which he distinctly calls it rapdéarrwpya, when aman, having 
reached an acknowledged pitch of godliness and virtue> 
falls back from, and out of this; ‘he was lifted up to the 
height of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of hell.’ 
Ayvonua occurs in the N. T. only at Heb. ix. 7 (see 
Tholuck, On the Hebrews, Beitr. p. 92), but also at Judith 
v.203 1 Mace. xiii. 39; Tob. ili. 3; and dyvola in the same. 
sense of sin, Ps. xxiv. 7, and often; and dyvosiv, to sin, at 
Hos. iv. 15; Heclus. v. 15; Heb. v. 2. Sin is designated 
as an dyvonua when it is desired to make excuses for it, go. 
far as there is any room for such, to regard it in the 
mildest possible light (see Acts iii. 17). There is always 
an element of ignorance in every human transgression, 
which constitutes it human and not devilish; and which, 
while it does not take away, yet so far mitigates the sin- 
fulness of it, as to render its forgiveness not indeed neces- 
sary, but possible. Thus compare the words of the Lord, 
“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do ” 
(Luke xxiii. 34), with those of St. Paul, “I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13), 
where, as one has well said, ‘Der Ausdruck fasst Schuld 
und Entschuldigung zusammen.’ No sin of man, except. 
perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, which may for 
this reason be irremissible (Matt. xii. 32), is committed. 
with a full and perfect recognition of the evil which is 
chosen as evil, and the good which is forsaken as good. 
Compare the numerous passages in which Plato identifies. 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounces that no man is. 
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voluntarily evil; ovdels éxa@v xaxds, and what is said qualify- 
ing or guarding this statement in Archer Butler’s Lectures. 
on Ancient Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 285. Whatever exaggera- 
tions this statement of Plato’s may contain, it still remains. 
true that sin is always, more or less, an adyvonwa, and the 
more the dyvoeiv, as opposed to the éxovoiws duaptavew 
(Heb. x. 26), predominates, the greater the extenuation of 
the sinfulness of the sin. There is therefore an eminent 
fitness in the employment of the word on the one occasion, 
referred to already, where it appears in the N. T. The 
ayvonuata, or ‘errors’ of the people, for which the High 
Priest offered sacrifice on the great day of atonement, were. 
not wilful transgressions, “ presumptuous sins” (Ps. xix. 
13), committed cata mpoalpecw, kata mpobeow, against con- 
science and with a high hand against God; those who. 
committed such were cut off from the congregation ; no 
provision having been made in the Levitical constitution for 
the forgiveness of such (Num. xv. 30, 31); but they were 
sins growing out of the weakness of the flesh, out of an im-. 
perfect insight into God’s law, out of heedlessness and lack 
of due circumspection (dxovelws, Lev. iv. 13; cf. v. 15-19; 
Num. xv. 22-29), and afterwards looked backed on with 
shame and regret. The same distinction exists between 
dyvoa and ayvénua which has been already traced between 
dyaptia and dpaptnpa, ddicia and adiknua: that the former 
is often the more abstract, the latter is always the con- 
crete. 

“Hrrnwa appears nowhere in classical Greek; the form 
which: the word there assumes being #rra, this being 
opposed to vicn, as discomfiture or worsting to victory. It 
has there past very much through the same stages as the 
Latin ‘clades.’ It appears once in the Septuagint (Isai. 
xxxi. 8), and twice in the N. T., namely at Rom. xi, I2'5 
1 Cor. vi. 7; but in the latter instance only having an ethical 
sense, as a coming short of duty, a fault, the German. 
<fehler,’ the Latin ‘delictum.’ Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xi.) « 
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< Hr7nwa diminutio, defectus, ab 7rTaoCas victum esse, quia 
peccatores succumbunt carnis et Satane tentationibus.’ 
T1Anupéreva, a very frequent word in the O. T. (Lev. v. 
15; Num. xviii. 9, and often), and not rare in later eccle- 
‘siastical Greek (thus see Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 41), 
‘does not occur in the New. Derived from wAnuperys, one 
who sings out of tune (7Ajy and pédos),—as éupedrrs is 
‘one who is in tune, and égupédeva, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music; it is properly a discord or dis- 
harmony (wAnupédeat Kal duetpiar, Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 
7)3;—-so that Augustine’s Greek is at fault when he finds in 
it wérev, ‘curee est’? (Qu. in Lev. iii. 20), and makes wAnp- 
uédeia=apéreva, carelessness. Rather it is sin regarded as 
a discord or disharmony in the great symphonies of the 


“universe : 
“disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord.’ 


Delitzsch, on Ps. xxxii, 1, with whom Hupfeld, on the 
‘same passage, may be compared, observes on the more 
important Hebrew words, which more or less correspond 
with these: ‘Die Stinde heisst YB als Losreissung von 
Gott, Treubruch, Fall aus dem Gnadenstande [ =dcéBea], 
mpm als Verfehlung des Gottgewollten Zieles, Abirrung 
vom Gottgefalligen, Vollbringung des Gottwidrigen 
[=dyapria}], fy als Verkehrung des Geraden, Missethat, 
Verschuldung [=dvopia, adixia].? 


§ lxvii. apyaios, wadatds. 
WE should go astray, if we regarded one of these words as 
expressing a higher antiquity than the other, and at all 
sought in this the distinction between them. On the con- 
trary, this remoter antiquity will be expressed now by one, 
now by the other. *Apyaios, expressing that which was 
JSrom the beginning (am’ apyfjs), must, if we accept this as 
‘the first beginning of all, be older than person or thing 
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that is merely 7raXaus, as having existed a long time ago 
(waar) ; whilst on the other hand there may be so many 
later beginnings, that it is quite possible to conceive the 
qradat6s as older than the dpyaios. Donaldson (New 
Cratylus, p. 19) writes: ‘As the word archeology is already 
appropriated to the discussion of those subjects of which 
the antiquity is only comparative, it would be consistent 
with the usual distinction between apyaios and raXarés to 
give the name of palwology to those sciences which aim at 
reproducing an absolutely primeval state or condition.’ 
T fail to trace in the uses of vadazos so strong a sense, or at 
all events at all so constant a sense, of a more primeval 
state or condition, as in this statement is implied. Thus 
compare Thucydides, ii. 15: Euuz8eBnxe tobto ard Tod Trav 
dpxaiov, that is, from the prehistoric time of Cecrops, with 
1.18: Aakedaiuwv 2 Tadaitdtov edvounjOn, from very early 
times, but still within the historic period; where the 
words are used in senses exactly reversed. 

The distinction between dpyaios and wadatds is not to 
be looked for here, and on many occasions it is not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as merely 
cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with no higher 
antiquity predicated by the one than by the other (Plato, 
Legg. 865 d; Demosthenes, Orat. xxii. 597; Plutarch, Cons. 
ad Apoll. 27; Justin Martyr, Coh. ad Gree. 5). It lies in 
the etymology of the words that in cases out of number 
they may be quite indifferently used; that which was from 
the beginning will have been generally from a long while 
since; and that which was from a long while since will 
have been often from the beginning. Thus the dpyaia 
devi of one passage in Plato (Crat. 418 c) is exactly 
equivalent to the madaia pov of another (fb. 398 d) ; of 
madawl and of apyaiou alike mean the ancients (Plutarch, 
Cons. ad Apoll. 14.and 33); there cannot be much difference 
between mradaol ypovot (2 Mace. vi. 21) and dpyatat jugpac 
Ps, xliii. 2). 

R 
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At the same time it is evident that whenever an em- 
phasis is desired to be laid on the reaching back to a 
beginning, whatever that beginning may be, apyaios will 
be preferred; thus we have dpyata and mpora joined to- 
gether (Isai. xxxiii. 18). Satan is 0 ddus 0 apyatos (Rev. 
xii. 9; xx. 2), his malignant counterworkings of God 
reaching back to the earliest epoch in the history of man. 
The world before the flood, that therefore which was indeed 
from the first, is 6 dpyaios Kéopos (2 Pet. ii. 5). Mmnason 
was dpyaios waOntyjs (Acts xxi. 16), “an old disciple,” not 
in the sense in which Enelish readers almost inevitably 
‘take the words, namely, ‘an aged disciple,’ but one who 
had been such from the commencement of the faith, from 
the day of Pentecost or before it; aged very probably he 
will have been; but it is not this which the word declares. 
The original founders of the Jewish Commonwealth, who, 
as such, gave with authority the law, are oi dpyatou (Matt. 
Ve 20,27; 333 of. 1 Sam. xxiv, 1435 Tsar. xxv. 1) Sarees 
apxaia (Kusebius, H. H. v. 28,9) is the faith which was 
from the beginning, “ once delivered to the saints.”” The 
Timeus of Plato, 22 b, offers an instructive passage in 
which both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined their 
several employment. Sophocles (Trachinie, 546) has 
another, where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, the 
gift to her of Nessus : 
HY pot madady SSpov apxatov more 
Onpos, AEByre XaAKE@ KeKpUpMEVOY, 
Aschylus (Hwmenides, 727, 728) furnishes a third. 
"Apxaios, like the Latin ‘ priscus,’ will often designate 

the ancient as also the venerable, as that to which the 
honour due to antiquity belongs; thus Kd pos 4 doyatos 
(Xenophon, Anab.i.9.15; cf. Aristophanes, Nwb. 961) ; 
just as on the other side ‘modern’ is always used slight- 
ingly by Shakespeare ; and it ishere that we reach a point 
of marked divergence between it and wadaués, each going 
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off into a secondary meaning of its own, which it does not 
share with the other, but possesses exclusively as its proper 
domain. I have just observed that the honour of antiquity 
is sometimes expressed by dpyaios, nor indeed is it alto- 
gether strange to vadaios. But there are other qualities 
that cleave to the ancient; it is often old-fashioned, seems 
ill-adapted to the present, to be part and parcel of a world 
which has past away. We have a witness for this in the 
fact that ‘antique ’ and ‘antic’ are only different spellings 
of one and the same word. There lies often in dpyaios this 
sense superadded of old-world fashion ; not merely antique, 
but antiquated and out of date (Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 
325; Aristophanes, Plut. 323; Nub.915; Paw, 554, yaipew 
gotlv apyaiov dn Kal campdv); and still more strongly in 
apxaiitns, Which has no other meaning but this (Plato, 
Thegg. ii. 657 b). 
But while dpyatos goes off in this direction (we have, 
indeed, no example in the N. T.), wadaws diverges in 
another, of which the N. T. usage will supply a large 
number of examples. That which has existed long has 
been exposed to, and in many cases will have suffered 
from, the wrongs and injuries of time; it will be old in 
the sense of more or less worn out; and this is always 
ranaws.! Thus iuatiov traraov (Matt. ix. 16) 3 arxol wa- 
Aawol (Matt. ix. 17) 3 80 doxol TaXaLol Kai KatEppwyores (Josh. 
ix. 10); mwadata pdxn (Jer. xlv. 11). In the same way, 
while of adpyatoe could never express the old men of a living 
generation as compared with the young of the same, oi 
_ qadatoé continually bears this sense ; thus véos 72 madatos 
(Homer, JJ. xiv. 108, and often); sodveteis Kai maratoi 
(Philo, De Vit. Cont. 8; cf. Job xv. 10). It is the same 
with the words formed on vradaios: thus Heb. viii. 13: 70 
5: Tadraovpevoy Kal ynpdoKov, éyyUs apavopov: cf. Heb. i, 
1 The same lies, or may lie, in ‘vetus,’ as in Tertullian’s pregnant 
antithesis (Adv. Mare. i. 8): ‘Deus si est vetus, non erit; si est novus, 
non fuit.’ 
rn 2 
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11; Luke xii. 33; Hcclus. xiv. 17; while Plato joins 
madaioTns and aampdrns together (Rep. x. 609 ¢; ef. 
Aristophanes, Plut. 1086: tpv& madaia Kal campd). As 
often as 7adaids is employed to connote that which is worn 
out, or wearing out, by age, it will absolutely demand 
xawéos as its opposite (Josh. ix. 19; Mark ii. 21; Heb. 
viii. 13), as it will also sometimes have it on other occa- 
sions (Herodotus, ix. 26, bis). When this does not lie in 
the word, there is nothing to prevent véos being set over 
against it (Lev. xxvi..10; Homer, Od. ii. 293; Plato, 
Cratylus, 418 6; Aischylus, Hwmenides, 778, 808); and 
Kawos against adpyatos (2 Cor. v. 17; Aristophanes, Rane, 
720; Philo, De Vit. Con. 10). 


§ Ixviiil. d@aptos, dudpavtos, djapdytwos. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the reign of sin, and 
therefore of imperfection, of decay, of death, throughout 
this whole fallen world, that as often as we desire to set 
forth the glory, purity, and perfection of that other higher 
world toward which we strive, we are almost inevitably 
compelled to do this by the aid of negatives, by the deny- 
ing to that higher order of things the leading features and 
characteristics of this. Such is signally the case in a pas- 
sage wherein two of the words with which we are now deal- 
ing occur. St. Peter, magnifying the inheritance reserved 
in heaven for the faithful (1 Pet. i. 4), does this,—and he 
had hardly any choice in the matter,—by aid of three 
negatives; by affirming that it is @f@aprtos, or without our 
corruption ; that it is dpéavros, or without our defilement ; 
that it is dudpavos, or without our withering and fading 
away. He can only set forth what it is by declaring what 
it is not. Of these three, however, I set one, namely 
culavros, aside, the distinction between it and the others: 
being too evident to leave them fair subjects of synonymous 
discrimination. 

"Ad@apzos, a word of the later Greek, is not once found: 
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in the Septuagint, and only twice in the Apocrypha (Wisd. 
Xil. 13 xviii. 4). Properly speaking, God only is épOapros, 
the heathen theology recognizing this not less clearly than 
the Biblical. Thus Plutarch (De Stoic. Rep. 38) quotes the 
grand saying of the Stoic philosopher, Antipater of Tarsus, 
Ozov vooduev Gov paxdprov kat dpOaprov: cf. Diogenes Laér- 
tius, x. I. 31. 139. And in agreement with this we find 
the word by him associated with iccOcos (Ne Suav. Viv. 
Posse, 7), with didios (Adv. Col. 13), with dvéxrevrros (De 
Def. Orac. 51), with dyévyntos (De Stoic. Rep. 38), with 
ayevntos (De Hi ap. Delph. 19), with dra6js (De Def. Orac. 
20) ; 80, too, with ddrAvumuos by Philo, and with other epithets 
corresponding. ‘Immortal’ we have rendered it on one 
occasion (1 Tim. i. 17); but there is a clear distinction 
between it and d@avaros or 6 fywv a0avaciay (1 Tim. vi. 16); 
and ‘incorruptible,’ by which we have given it in other 
places (1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; 1.Pet. i. 23), is to be pre- 
ferred; the word predicating of God that He is exempt 
from that wear and waste and final perishing, that #Oopd, 
which time, and sin working in time, bring about in all 
which is outside of Him, and to which He has not com- 
municated of his own af@apala (1 Cor. xv. 523 cf. Isai. 
li. 6; Heb. i. 10-12). 

’Awapavtos occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. i. 4) ; 
once also in the Apocrypha, being joined there with 
ANaumpos (Wisd. vi. 12); and duapavtwos not oftener 
(rt Pet. v. 4). There may well be a question whether 
apapaytivos, an epithet given to a crown, should not be 
rendered ‘of amaranths.? We, however, have made no 
distinction between the words, having rendered both by 
the same circumlocution, ‘that fadeth not away’; our 
Translators no doubt counting ‘immarcescible’—a word 
which has found favour with Bishops Hall and Taylor and 
with other scholarly writers of the seventeenth century— 
too much of an ‘inkhorn term’ to be admitted into our 
English Bible. Even the Rheims Translators, with ‘immar- 
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cescibilis’ in the Vulgate before them, have not ventured 
upon it. In this dudpartos there is affirmed of the heavenly 
inheritance that it is exempt from that swift withering 
which is the portion of all the loveliness which springs out 
of an earthly root; the most exquisite beauty which the 
natural world can boast, that, namely, of the flower, being 
also the shortest-lived (‘ breve lilium’), the quickest to fall 
away and fade and die (Job xiv.2; Ps. xxxvil. 2; cili. 15 ; 
tsa. xl) 6, 73 Matt. vi. 303’ Jam. 4. 65 1 Pet.3.24)7 San 
this is declared to find no place in that inheritance of 
unfading loveliness, reserved for the faithful in heaven. 

Tf, indeed, it be asked wherein ap@apros and duapavtos 
differ, what the latter predicates concerning this heavenly 
inheritance which the former had not claimed already, 
the answer must be that essentially it claims nothing; 
yet with all this in dudpaprtos is contained, so to speak, a 
pledge that the more delicate grace, beauty, and bloom 
which it owns will as little wither and wane as will its 
solid and substantial worth depart. Not merely decay 
and corruption cannot touch it; but it shall wear its 
freshness, brightness, and beauty for ever. Hstius: ‘ Im- 
marcescibilis est, quia vigorem suum et gratiam, instar 
amaranti floris, semper retinet, ut nullo unquam tempore 
possessori fastidium teediumve subrepat.’ 


§ lxix. petavogw, wetapédomat. 


Ir is often stated by theologians of the Reformation 
period that perdvora and petaugdeca, with their several 
verbs, wetavosiy and petauédeoPau, are so far distinct, that 
where it is intended to express the mere desire that the 
done might be undone, accompanied with regrets or even 
with remorse, but with no effective change of heart, there 
the latter words are employed ; but where a true change 
of heart toward God, there the former. It was Beza, I 
believe, who first strongly urged this. He was followed 
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by many; thus see Spanheim, Dub. Hvang. vol. iii. dub. 9; 
and Chillingworth (Sermons before Charles I. p. 11): ‘To 
this purpose it is worth the observing, that when the 
_ Scripture speaks of that kind of repentance, which is only 
sorrow for something done, and wishing it undone, it con- 
stantly useth the word werayédea, to which forgiveness of 
sins is nowhere promised. So it is written of Judas the 
son of perdition, Matt. xxvii. 3, werawednOels cérpete, he 
repented and went and hanged himself, and so constantly 
in other places. But that repentance to which remission 
of sins and salvation is promised, is perpetually expressed 
by the word werdvura, which signifieth a thorough change 
of the heart and soul, of the life and actions.’ 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a slight 
inaccuracy in this statement. Merayédeva nowhere occurs 
in the N. T.; only once in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So far as 
we are dealing with N. T. synonyms, it is properly between 
the verbs alone that the comparison can be instituted, and 
a distinction drawn; though, indeed, what stands good of 
them will stand good of their substantives as well. But 
even after this correction made, the statement will itself 
need a certain qualification. Jeremy Taylor allows as 
much ; whose words—they occur in his great treatise, On 
the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, ch. il. 1, 2—are as 
follows: ‘The Greeks use two words to express this duty, 
peTapéera and pstdvora. Merapérsia is from petapersiobat, 
post factum angi et cruciari, to be afflicted in mind, to be 
troubled for our former folly; it is dvcapéotnows eat 
Tetpaywevots, Saith Phavorinus, a being displeased for what 
we have done, and it is generally used for all sorts of re- 
pentance ; but more properly to signify either the beginning 
of a good, or the whole state of an ineffective, repentance. 
In the first sense we find it in St. Matthew, te?s 53 Sovtes 
ov peTEMEArNOnTE VaTEpoV TOV TioTEdoat avT@, and ye, seeing, 
did not repent that ye might believe Him. Of the second 
sense we have an example in Judas, wstapernDers atréotperbe, 
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he “repented” too, but the end of it was he died with 
anguish and despair. ... There is in this repentance a 
sorrow for what is done, a disliking of the thing with its 
consequents and effect, and so far also it is a change of 
mind. But it goes no further than so far to change the 
mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, and such things 
as are the natural events of it. . . . When there was a 
difference made, netavora was the better word, which does 
not properly signify the sorrow for having done amiss, but 
something that is nobler than it, but brought in at the 
gate of sorrow. For 1) xara Geov dv, a godly sorrow, 
that is petawédrsia, or the first beginning of repentance, 
petdvoay Katspyagerar, worketh this better repentance, 
peTavoay aueTawehyntov and sis owtnpiav.” Thus far Jeremy 
Taylor. Presently, however, he admits that ‘however the 
grammarians may distinguish them, yet the words are 
used promiscuously,’ and that no rigid line of discrimina- 
tion can be drawn between them as some have attempted 
to draw. This in its measure is true, yet not so true but 
that a predominant use of one and of the other can very 
clearly be traced. There was, as is well known, a conflict 
between the early Reformers and the Roman Catholic divines 
whether ‘pcenitentia,’ as the latter affirmed, or ‘ resipis- 
centia,’ as Beza and the others, was the better Latin 
rendering of werdvora. There was much to be said on 
both sides; but it is clear that if the standing word had 
been petaudrsia, and not petavoia, this would have told to 
a certain degree in favour of the Roman Catholic view. 
‘ Penitentia,’ says Augustine (De Ver. et Fal. Pon. c. viii.), 
‘est queedam dolentis vindicta, semper puniens in se quod 
dolet commisisse.’ 

Meravostv is properly to know after, as povoeiv to know 
before, and petavora afterknowledge, as mpovoca foreknow- 
ledge; which is well brought out by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 6) : a éf’ ols Ruaptev petevonoev, et civeow z\aBev 
ed’ ois ertaicev, Kal petéyva, btrep eoti, peta tatta Eyvo* 
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Spadsia yap yrots, wetdvoa. So in the Florilegiwm of 
Stobzeus, i. 14: ob petavosiv dANa Tpovosiv yor Tov dvdpa 
tov copov. At its next step uerdvora signifies the change of 
mind consequent on this after-knowledge; thus Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcion. ii. 24): ‘In Greco sermone posnitentiz 
nomen non ex delicti confessione, sed ex animi demuta- 
tione, compositum est.’ At its third, it is regret for the 
course pursued ; resulting from the change of mind con- 
sequent on this after-knowledge; with a dveapéornous, or 
displeasure with oneself thereupon ; ‘ passio quedam animi 
quze veniat de offensi sententie prioris,’ which, as Ter- 
tullian (De Penit. 1) affirms, was all that the heathen 
understood byit. At this stage of its meaning it is found 
associated with éyyu0s (Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 12) ; 
with atcyivn (De Virt. Mor. 12); with 600s (Pericles, 10 ; 
ef. Lucian, De Saltat. 84). Last of all it signifies change 
of conduct for the future, springing from all this. At the 
same time this change of mind, and of action upon this 
following, may be quite as well a change for the worse 
as for the better; there is no need that it should be a 
‘resipiscentia’ as well; this is quite a Christian super- 
addition to the word. Thus A. Gellius (xvii. 1. 6): ‘ Pe- 
nitere tum dicere scolemus, cum que ipsi fecimus, aut que 
de nostra voluntate nostroque consilio facta sunt, ea nobis 
post incipiunt displicere, sententiamque in iis nostram 
demutamus.’ In like manner Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. 
21) tells us of two murderers, who, having spared a child, 
afterwards ‘repented’ (erevonoav), and sought to slay 
it; perauédcca is used by him in the same sense of a 
repenting of good (De Ser. Num. Vin. 11); so that here 
also Tertullian had right in his complaint (De Penit. 1): 
‘Quam autem in peenitentie actu irrationaliter deversentur 
[ethnici], vel uno isto satis erit expedire, cum illam etiam 
in bonis actis suis adhibent. Pcenitet fidei, amoris, sim- 
plicitatis, patientie, misericordie, prout quid in ingratiam 
cecidit.’ The regret may be, and often is, quite uncon- 
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nected with the sense of any wrong done, of the violation 
of any moral law, may be simply what our fathers were 
wont to call ‘hadiwist’ (had-I-wist better, I should have 
acted otherwise) ; thus see Plutarch, De Lib. Hd. 14; Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 12; De Soler. Anim. 3: Arn Sv aAynddvos, Hv 
peTavotav dvoudtouer, ‘displeasure with oneself, proceeding 
from pain, which we call repentance’ (Holland). That it 
had sometimes, though rarely, an ethical meaning, none 
would of course deny, in which sense Plutarch (De Ser. 
Num. Vin. 6) has a passage in wonderful harmony with 
Rom. ii. 4; and another (De Tranq. Animi, 19) in which 
Hstapéiea and wetdvora are interchangeably used. 

It is only after wetdvoa has been taken up into the uses 
of Scripture, or of writers dependant on Scripture, that it 
comes predominantly to mean a change of mind, taking a 
wiser view of the past, cuvalcOnors uyis 2p ois empakev 
ato7rois (Phavorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, 
and out of all this a change of life for the better; éruotpodyy. 
tov Bvov (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 245 a), or 
as Plato already had, in part at least, described it, 
Metactpopy amd TeV oKiav emi TO hos (Rep. vii. 532 b) 
TEptaTpopy, Wwuyns mspiaywyyn (Rep. vil. 521 c). This is 
all imported into, does not etymologically nor yet by 
primary usage lie in, the word. Not very frequent in the 
Septuagint or the Apocrypha (yet see Heclus. xliv. 15; 
‘Wisd. xi. 24; xii. 10,19; and for the verb, Jer. viii. 6), 
it is frequent in Philo, who joins petavoa with Berriwous 
(De Abrah. 3), explaining it as mpos 70 Bédriov 7) wetaBor 
(bid. and De Pon. 2); while in the N. T. peravosiv and 
. peravo.a, as often as they are used in the N. T., and it is 
singular how rarely that is the case in the writings of St. 
Paul, are never employed in other than an ethical sense. 

Butwhile thus peravociv and petdvoia gradually advanced 
in depth and fulness of meaning, till they became the fixed 
and recognized words to express that mighty change in 
mind, heart, and life wrought by the Spirit of God (+ such 
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a virtuous alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a. 
like virtuous change in the life and practice,’ Kettlewell), 
which we call repentance ; the like honour was very par- 
tially vouchsafed to perapercia and pstauéreoOa. The first, 
styled by Plutarch coreipa da/pwv, and by him explained as 
a) @7rt Tats Ndovais, boar Tapavowor Kal axpateis, alayvvn (De 
Gen. Soc. 22), associated by him with Bapuv9upia (An Vit. ad 
Inf. 2), by Plato with tapayn (Rep. ix. 577 e; cf. Plutarch, 
De Cohib. Ira, 16), has been noted as never occurring in 
the N. T.; the second only five times; and designating on 
one of these the sorrow of this world which worketh 
death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt. xxvii. 3), and on another 
expressing, not the repentance of men, but the change of 
mind of God (Heb. vii. 21); and this while werdvoa occurs 
some five and twenty, and peravosiy some five and thirty 
times. Those who deny that either in profane or sacred 
Greek any traceable difference existed between the words 
are able, in the former, to point to passages where peta- 
péneia is used in all those senses which have been here 
claimed for petavora, to others where the two are employed 
as convertible terms, and both to express remorse (Plutarch, 
De Trang. Anim. 19); in the latter, to passages in the 
N. T. where petauédecOas implies all that weravosiv would 
have implied (Matt. xxi. 29, 32). But all this freely 
admitted, there does remain, both in sacred and profane 
use, avery distinct preference for wetdvova as the expression 
of the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, have 
expected beforehand, from the relative etymological force 
of the words. He who has changed his mind about the 
past is in the way to change everything; he who has an 
after care may have little or nothing more than a selfish 
dread of the consequences of what he has done; so that 
the long dispute on the relation of these words with one 
another may be summed up in the statement of Bengel, 
which seems to me to express the exact truth of the 
matter; allowing a difference, but not urging it too far 
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(Gnomon N. T.; 2 Cor. vii. 10) : ‘Vi etymi petavova proprie 
est mentis, wetaugdeca voluntatis; quod illa sententiam, 
heee solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum dicat. ... 
Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti consillive peenitet, 
sive peenitentia bona sit sive mala, sive male rei sive bone, 
sive cum mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra eam. 
Veruntamen si usum spectes, wetayeheva plerunque est 
féoov vocabulum, et_refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
eulares: wetdvova vero, in N. T. preesertim, in bonam partem 
sumitur, quo notatur peenitentia totius vite ipsorumque 
nostri quodammodo: sive tota illa beata mentis post 
errorem et peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus 
eam ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequuntur. Hine 
fit ut weravosivy seepe in imperativo ponatur, petapedsio bar 
nunquam: ceteris autem locis, ubicunque petdvora legitur, 
peTapedetay possis substituere : sed non contra.’ Compare 
Witsius, De Gicon. Fed. Det, ili. 12. 130-136. 


§ lxx. pop, oyfua, idéa. 


Turse words are none of them of frequent recurrence in 
the N. T., wopdy occurring there only twice (Mark xvi. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6) ; but compare pdpdwaors (Rom. ii. 20; 2 Tim. iii. 
5) 3 exhpa not oftener (1 Cor. vii. 31; Phil. ii. 8); and ida 
only once (Matt. xxviii. 3). Mopdy is ‘ form,’ ‘ forma,’ 
‘gestalt’; oyjua is ‘fashion,’ ‘habitus, ‘figur’; idéa, 
‘appearance,’ ‘species,’ ‘erscheinung.’ The first two, 
which occur not unfrequently together (Plutarch, Symp. 
Vili. 2. 3), are objective; for the ‘form’ and the ‘fashion’ 
of a thing would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. The other is 
subjective, the appearance of a thing implying some to 
whom this appearance is made; there must needs be a 
seer before there can be a seen. 

We may best study the distinction between pop¢) and 
oxjpa, and at the same time estimate its importance, by aid 
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of that great doctrinal passage (Phil. ii. 6-8), in which St. 
Paul speaks of the Eternal Word before his Incarnation 
as subsisting “in the form of God” (2v popd_ Ozod 
vTdapyev), as assuming at his Incarnation “the form of a 
servant” (uoppnv SovrAov AaBwv), and after his Incarnation 
and during his walk upon earth as. “being found in 
fashion as aman” (oyrjare ebpeOels os avOpwros). The 
Fathers were wont to urge the first phrase, év popdi) Oeod 
timdpyov, against the Arians (thus Hilary, De Trin. viii. 
45; Ambrose, Hp. 46; Gregory of Nyssa, Con. Hunom. 
4); and the Lutherans did the same against the 
Socinians, as a ‘dictum probans’ of the absolute divinity 
of the Son of God; that is, uwopdy for them was here 
equivalent to ovc/a or dicots. This cannot, however, as is 
now generally acknowledged, be maintained. Doubtless 
there does lie in the words a proof of the divinity of 
Christ, but this implicitly and not explicitly. Mopd¢y is 
not=ovcia: at the same time none could be é popd7) 
@<cod who was not God; asis well put by Bengel: ‘ Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in forma 
Dei extabat, Deus est;’ and this because popd2, like the 
Latin ‘forma,’ the German ‘ gestalt,’ signifies the form 
as it is the utterance of the inner life; not ‘being,’ bué 
‘mode of being,’ or better, ‘mode of existence’; and 
only God could have the mode of existence of God. But 
He who had thus been from eternity év wopd7 Ood, took 
at his Incarnation popdiv doovAov. The verity of his 
Incarnation is herein implied; there was nothing docetic, 
nothing phantastic about it. His manner of existence was 
now that of a S00A0s, that is, of a dodXes tod Oeod: for in 
the midst of all our Lord’s humiliations He was never a 
Soddos avOpwrrav. Their Svdcovos He may have been, and 
from time to time eminently was (John xiii. 4, 5; Matt. 
xx. 28); this was part of his tazre/vwo1s mentioned in the 
next verse ; but their Sofdos never; they, on the contrary, 
his. It was with respect of God He so empticd Himself 
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of his glory, that, from that manner of existence in which 
He thought it not robbery to be equal with God, He : 
‘became his servant. 
The next clause, “‘ and being found in fashion (oy7juate) 
as a man,” is very instructive for the distinguishing of 
~ oxfiua from popdr}.. The verity of the Son’s Incarnation 
was expressed, as we have seen, in the popdyy dSovdov 
AaBov. These words which follow do but declare the 
outward facts which came under the knowledge of his 
fellow-men, with therefore an emphasis on evgeGeis: He 
was by men found in fashion as a man, the oyjua here 
signifying his whole outward presentation, as Bengel puts 
it well: ‘cyjua, habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, 
sermones et actiones.’ In none of these did there appear 
any difference between Him and the other children of men. 
This superficeal character of oyfjwa appears in its asso- 
ciation with such words as ypopa (Plato, Gorg. 20; Theetet. 
163 b) and troypady (Legg. v. 737 d); as inthe definition of 
it which Plutarch gives (De Plac. Phil. 14): éotiv érupavea 
Kab Tepiypaghy Kat Tépas c@patos. The two words are used 
in an instructive antithesis by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. 9). 
The distinction between them comes out very clearly 
in the compound verbs peracynuarifey and petamwopdodv. 
Thus if I were to change a Dutch garden into an Italian, 
this would be petacynuaticpos: but if I were to transform 
a garden into something wholly different, as into a city, 
this would be petauopdwors. It is possible for Satan 
petacynuatifew himself into an'angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 
14); he can take the whole outward semblance of such. 
But to any such change of his it would be impossible to 
apply the petawopdotcba:: for [this would imply a change 
not external but internal, not of accidents but of essence, 
which lies quite beyond his power. How fine and subtle 
is the variation of words at Rom. xii. 2; though ‘con- 
formed’ and ‘ transformed’) in our Translation have failed 


1 The Authorized Version is the first which uses ‘ transformed’ here ; 
Wiclif and the Rheims, both following closely the Vulgate, ‘ transfigured, 
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adequately to represent it. ‘Do not fall in,’ says the 
‘Apostle, ‘ with the fleeting fashions of this world, nor be 
yourselves fashioned to them (ux) cvoynpatitesde), but 
undergo a deep abiding change (dAAa petapoppotcbs) by 
the renewing of your mind, such as the Spirit of God 
alone can work in you’ (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18). Theodoret, 
commenting on this verse, calls particular attention to 
this variation of the word used, a variation which it would 
task the highest skill of the English scholar adequately 
to reproduce in his own language. Among much else 
which is interesting, he says: 20/dacxsv écov pds Ta TapdvTa 
THs apEThs TO Sudhopov' Tadta yap sKddece oma, THY GpETiy 
&& poppyy* 1) wophy dé adnOav tpayudtwv onuavteKy), TO OF 
oXwa evdudrvtov ypjua. Meyer perversely enough rejects 
all this, and has this note: ‘ Beide Worte stehen im 
Gegensatze nur durch die Pripositionen, ohne Differenz des 
Stamm-Verba ;’ with whom Fritzsche agrees (in loc.). One 
can understand a commentator overlooking, but scarcely 
one denying, the significance of this change. For the 
very different uses of one word and the other, see Plutarch, 
Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7, where both occur. 

At the resurrection Christ shall transfigure (wetacyn- 
paticer) the bodies of his saints (Phil. iii. 21; ef. 1 Cor. 
xv. 53); on which statement Calov remarks, ‘Ille psta- 
oynpatiopos non substantialem mutationem, sed acciden- 
talem, non ratione quidditatis corporis nostri, sed ratione 
qualitatum, salvi quidditate, importat:’ but the changes 
of heathen deities into wholly other shapes were wetapop- 
doces. In the petacynwariouos there is transition, but 
no absolute solution of continuity. The butterfly, prophetic 
type of man’s resurrection, is immeasurably more beautiful 
than the grub, yet has been duly unfolded from it; but 
when Proteus transforms himself into a flame, a wild beast, 
and the intermediate Reformed Versions, ‘changed into the fashion of.’ 


If the distinctions here drawn are correct, and if they stand good in 
English as well as Greek, ‘transformed ’ is not the word. 
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a running stream (Virgil, Georg. iv. 442), each of these 
disconnected with all that went before, there is here a 
change not of the cyfua merely, but of the popdy (cf. 
Euripides, Hec. 1266; Plato, Locr. 104 e). When the 
Evangelist records that after the resurrection Christ ap- 
peared to his disciples év étépa wopd7 (Mark xvi. 12), the 
words intimate to us how vast the mysterious change to 
which his body had been submitted, even as they are in 
keeping with the perexopPoOn of Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2; 
the transformation upon the Mount being a prophetic 
anticipation of that which hereafter should be; compare 
Dan. iv. 33: 2 wophyn pou émréotpevren els gud. 

The popdy then, it may be assumed, is of the essence of 
-a thing.! We cannot conceive the thing as apart from this 
its formality, to use ‘formality’ in the old logical sense ; 
the oyfwa is its accident, having to do, not with the 
‘ quidditas,’ but the ‘ qualitas,’ and, whatever changes it 
may undergo, leaving the ‘ quidditas’ untouched, the thing 
itself essentially, or formally, the same as it was before; as 
one has said, popd7 gdicsws, oynwa e€ews. Thus oyfua 
Baciduxov (Lucian, Pisce. 35; cf. Sophocles, Antig. 1148) is 
the whole outward array and adornment of a monarch— 
diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe (cf. Lucian, Hermot. 86)—all 
which he might lay aside, and remain kine notwithstand- 
ing. Itin no sort belongs or adheres to the man as a 
part of himself. Thus Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 


p- 985): ; Ba 
mpaov KakoUpyos oXnW Ure~ehOay avnp 
KeKpuppern KelTat mays Tos TAno oY. 


Thus, too, the cxjua tod Koopod passes away (1 Cor. vii. 
31), the image being here probably drawn from the shift- 
ing scenes of a theatre, but the cdcpos itself abides; there 
is no Tédos Tod. Kocpod, but only tod atwvos, or Tav aidver. 

1 «La forme est nécessairement en rapport avec la matiére ou avec le 


fond. La figure au.contraire est plus indépendante des objets; se con- 
coit 4 part’ (Lafaye, Syn. Fran. p. 617). 
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For some valuable remarks on the distinction between. 
Hopdy and oxyhua see The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No. 7, pp. 113, 116, 1213 and the same drawn 
out more fully by their author, Professor Lightfoot, 
Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 125-131. 

The use in Latin of ‘forma’ and ‘figura’ so far cor- 
responds with those severally of popdy and oyjua, that 
while ‘figura forme’ occurs not rarely (‘ veterem forme 
servare figuram’; ef. Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 32), ‘forma 
figure’ never (see Doderlein, Latein. Syn. vol. iii. p. 87). 
Contrast too in English ‘deformed’ and ‘ disfigured’? A 
hunchback is ‘deformed,’ a man that has been beaten 
about the face may be ‘disfigured’; the deformity is 
bound up in the very existence of the one; the disfieure- 
ment of the other may in a few days have guite passed 
away. In ‘ transformed’ and ‘transfigured’ it is easy to 
recognize the same distinction. 

’[déa on the one occasion of its use in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxviii. 3) is rendered ‘countenance,’ as at 2 Mace. ili. 16 
‘face.’ Itis not a happy translation, (d¢a never bearing 
such a meaning. ‘ Appearance’ is better; ‘species sub 
oculos cadens,’ not the thing itself, but the thing as 
beholden ; thus Plato (Rep. ix. 588 c), wAdrre iddav Onpiov 
qmouidov, ‘Fashion to thyself the image of a manifold 
beast’; so id¢a Tod mpoowrov, the look of the countenance 
(Plutarch, Pyrr. 3, and often) ; idea xadds, fair to look on 
(Pindar, Olymp. xi. 122); yuovos iéga, the appearance of 
snow (Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 48). Plutarch defines 
it, the last clause of his definition alone concerning us here 
(De Plac. Phil. i. 9): 6éa éotiv otcia dodpwatos, adtn pav 1p 
idectaca kal? abtyv, eixoviSovca b2 Tas auopdhovs tras, Kat 
aitla ywouévn ths Tovtwv SeiEzws. The word is constant to 
this definition, and to the ide lying at its own base; 
oftentimes it is manifestly so, as in the following quota- 
tion from Philo, which is further instructive as show- 
ing how fundamentally his doctrine of the Logos 
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differed from St. John’s, was in fact a denial of it 
in its most important element: 6 6 t7epdvw tovTweyv 
[rTav xepovBiw| Aoyos Ozios eis opatiy ovK« HrOev ideav 
(De Prof. 19).—On the distinction between eidos and idéa, 
and how far the Platonic philosophy admits a distinction 
between them at all, see Stallbaum’s note on Plato’s 
Republic, x. 596 6; Donaldson’s Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 105; 
and Thompson’s note on Archer Butler’s Lectwres, vol. ii. 
p.i127. | 
§ Ixxi. wuyixds, capkixos. 

Wvyixes occurs six times in the N. T.; on three of these 
it cannot be said to be ethically employed; but the mean- 
ness of the capa wWuyiedv which the faithful now bear 
about is contrasted with the glory of the cua mvevpatiKxoy 
which they shall bear (1 Cor. xv. 44 bis, 46). On the 
other three occasions a moral emphasis rests on the word, 
and in every instance a most depreciatory. Thus Ss. Paul 
declares the yWvyeos receives not and cannot receive, as 
having no organ for their reception, the things of the 
Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14); St. James (iii. 15) charac- 
terizes the wisdom which is wWvyx7}, as also é7lyewos, 
- Searthly,’ and daipormdns,* devilish ;’ St. Jude explains the 
avyixot as those wvedua pa) Eyovtes (ver. 19). The word 
nowhere appears in the Septuagint; but Wwuyeds in the 
sense of ‘ heartily’ (=é« wWuyfs, Col. iii. 23) twice in the 
Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 373 xiv. 24). 

It is at first with something of surprise that we find 
wuyiccs thus employed, and keeping this company; and 
the modern fashion of talking about the soul, as though it 
were the highest part of man, does not diminish this sur- 
prise ; would rather lead us to expect to find it associated 
with mvevwatixos, as though there were only light shades 
of distinction between them. But, indeed, this is charac- 
teristic of the inner differences between Christian and 
heathen, and indicative of those better gifts and graces 
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which the Dispensation of the Spirit has brought into the 
world. Wvyixcos, continually used as the highest in later 
classical Greek literature—the word appears first in 
Aristotle — being there opposed to capxixos (Plutarch, 
Ne Suav. Vivi Posse, 14), or, where there is no ethical 
antithesis, to cwpuarixos (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iii. 10. 2; 
Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 9; Polybius, vi. 5. 7), and 
constantly employed in praise and honour (Plutarch, 
Ne Suav. Vivi Posse, 9 and 14), must come down from 
its high estate, another so much greater than it being 
installed in the chiefest place of all. That old philo- 
sophy knew of nothing higher than the soul of man; 
but Revelation knows of the Spirit of God, and of Him 
making his habitation with men, and calling out an 
answering spirit in them. There was indeed a certain 
reaching out after this higher in the distinction which 
Lucretius and others drew between the ‘anima’ and the 
“animus,’ giving, as they did, the nobler place to the last. 
According to Scripture the wvy7, no less than the cdpé€, 
belongs to the lower region of man’s being ; and if a double 
employment of yuyy there (as at Matt. xvi. 26; Mark viii. 
35), requires a certain caution in this statement, it is at 
any rate plain that Wuyexos is not a word of honour! any 
more than capxixos, and is an epithet quite as freely ap- 
plied to this lower. The yuxixos of Scripture is one for 

1 Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated himself from this 
notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to the yuxixds 
than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him in opposition to the 
aveuparixds (Tract. in Ps. xiv. 3): ‘Apostolus et carnalem [capxixdy] 
hominem posuit, et animalem [puxixdv], et spiritalem [wvevuarixdy]; car- 
nalem, belluze modo divina et humana negligentem, cujus vita corporis 
famula sit, negotiosa cibo, somno, libidine, Animalis autem, qui ex 
judicio senstis humani quid decens honestumque sit, sentiat, atque ab 
omnibus vitiis animo suo auctore se referat, suo proprio sensu utilia et 
honesta dijudicans; ut pecuniam spernat, ut jejuniis parcus sit, ut am- 
bitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. Spiritalis autem est, cui superiora 
illa ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc quod agit, per scientiam Dei agat, 
jntelligens et cognoscens que sit voluntas Hjus, et sciens que ratio sit a 
Deo carnis assumpte, qui crucis triumphus, que mortis potestas, que in 


virtute resurrectionis operatio.’ Compare Irenzeus, v. 6. 
8 2 
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whom the wuy} is the highest motive power of life and 
action; in whom the mwvedua, as the organ of the divine 
IIvetpwa, is suppressed, dormant, for the time as good as 
extinct ; whom the operations of this divine Spirit have 
never lifted into the region of spiritual things (Rom. vii. 
14; viii. 1; Jude ig). For a good collection of passages 
from the Greek Fathers in which wvy:xés is thus employed, 
see Suicer, Thes. s. v. 

It may be said that the capxixos and the yuyexds alike, 
in the language of Scripture, are set in opposition to the 
mvevpatixos. Both epithets ascribe to him of whom they 
are predicted a ruling principle antagonistic to the wvedua,. 
though they do not ascribe the same. When St. Paul 
reminds the Ephesians how they lived once, “ fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind” (Ephes. ii. 3), 
he describes them first as capxixol, and then as wuyxol. 
For, indeed, in men unregenerate there are two forms of 
the life lived apart from God; and, though every unre- 
generate man partakes of both, yet in some one is more 
predominant, and in some the other. There are capxtxoi, 
in whom the cdp£ is more the ruling principle, as there 
are yvyixol, in whom the >Wvy7}. It is quite true that 
cap&é is often used in the N. T. as covering that entire 
domain of our nature fallen and made subject to vanity, 
in which sin springs up, and in which it moves (Rom. vii. 
18; viii. 5). Thus the Zpya tis capxes (Gal. v. 19-21) are 
not merely those sinful works that are wrought in and 
through the body, but those which move in the sphere 
and region of the mind as well; more than one half of 
those enumerated there belonging to the latter class. 
But for all this the word, covering at times the whole 
- region of that in man which is alienated from God and 
‘ from the life in God, must accept its limitation when the 
yvy7 is brought in to claim that which is peculiarly its 
own. 

«There is an admirable discussion on the difference 
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between the words, in Bishop Reynolds’ Latin sermon on 
1 Cor. ii. 14, preached before the University of Oxford, 
with the title Animalis Homo (Works, Lond. 1826, vol. iv. 
p- 349). I quote the most important paragraph bearing on 
the matter in hand: ‘ Verum cum homo ex carne et animé 
-constet, sitque anima pars hominis prestantior, quamvis 
seplus irregenitos, propter appetitum in vitia pronum, 
atque preecipites concupiscentiz motus, cdpka et capKixovs 
Apostolus noster appellet ; hic tamen hujusmodi homines a 
preestantiore parte denominat, ut eos se intelligere ostendat, 
non. qui libidinis mancipia sunt, et crassis concupiscentiis 
vel nativum lumen obruunt (hujusmodi enim homines 
droya faa vocat Apostolus, 2 Pet. ii. 12), sed homines 
sapientiz studio deditos, et qui ea sola, que stulta et 
absurda sunt, rejicere solent. Hic itaque Wuyxoi sunt 
quotquot 7d mvedwa ove Zyovor (Jud. 19), utcunque alias 
exquisitissimis nature dotibus prefulgeant, utcunque po- 
tissimam partem, nempe animam, omnigend eruditione 
-excolant, et rectissime ad prescriptum rationis vitam 
dirigant. Denique eos hic wWuyicovs vocat, quos supra 
Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et istius seculi principes 
appellaverat, ut excludatur quidquid est native aut ac- 
quisite perfectionis, quo nature viribus assurgere possit 
ratio humana. Wvuyixds, 0 70 wav Tots Noywopots THs puxis 
SiSovs, Kal pip voulbwv avobev SetcOat PBonGeias, ut recte 
Chrysostomus: qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, 
preter animam rationalem, cujus solius lucem ductumque 
sequitur.’ I add a few words of Grotius to the same effect 
(Annott. in N. T.; 1 Cor. ii. 14): ‘Non idem est puxixos 
dvOpwros et capxixds. Vuyxixos est qui humane tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, capxixds qui corporis affectibus guber- 
natur ; sed plerunque wuyexod aliqua in parte sunt capxixot, 
ut Greecorum philosophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, 
gloriz aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hic [1 Cor. ii. 
14] nihil aliud designatur quam homo humana tantum 
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ratione nitens, quales erant Judeeorum plerique et philo- 
sophi Greecorum.’ 

The question, how to translate Wuycxds, is one not very 
easy toanswer. ‘ Soulish,’ which some have proposed, has 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to ‘soul” 
that Wuyixds does to Wuy7 and ‘animalis’ to ‘ anima’; but 
the word is hardly English, and would certainly convey 
no meaning at all to ordinary English readers. Wiclif 
rendered it ‘beastly,’ which, it need hardly be said, had 
nothing for him of the meaning of Onpiwdns, but was 
simply =‘animal’ (he found ‘animalis’ in his Vulgate) ;. 
the Rhemish ‘sensual,’ which, at Jam. ili. 15; Jude 19,. 
our Translators have adopted, substituting this for ‘ fleshly,” 
which was in Cranmevr’s and the Geneva Version. On the 
other three occasions they have rendered it ‘ natural.” 
These are both unsatisfactory renderings, and ‘sensual’ 
more so now than at the time when our Version was made, 
‘sensual’ and ‘sensuality’ having considerably modified 
their meaning since that time; and now implying a deeper: 
degradation than once they did. 


§ Ixxil. ocapkixos, cdpKwos. 


A piscussion on the relations between wuyixds and capxixos- 
, naturally draws after it one on the relations between cap- 
«txos and another form of the same, sdpxwos, which occurs 
three, or perhaps four, times in the N. T.; only once in- 
deed in the received text (2 Cor. iii. 3); but the evidence 
is overwhelming for its right to a place at Rom. vii. 14; 
Heb. vii. 16, as well, while a preponderance of evidence is 
in favour of allowing cdpxwwos to stand also at 1 Cor. iii. 1. 

Words with the termination in wos, wetovotactixd as: 
they are called, designating, as they most frequently do, 
the substance of which anything is made (see Donaldson, 
Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 458; Winer, Gramm. § xvi. 3; 
Fritzsche, Lp. ad Rom. vol. ii. p. 46), are common in the 
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N. T.; thus @vivos, of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), Jaduvos, 
of glass, glassen (Rev. iv. 6), vaxivOwos (Rev. ix. 17), dep- 
peatwos (Matt. iii, 4), adkavOcvos (Mark xv. 17). One of 
these is cdpxivos, the only form of the word which classical 
antiquity recognized (capxxds, like the Latin ‘ carnalis,’ 
having been called out by the ethical necessities of the 
Church), and at 2 Cor. ii. 3 well rendered ‘ fleshy’; that 
is, having flesh for the substance and material of which it 
is composed. Jam not aware whether the word ‘fleshen’ 
ever existed in the English language. If it had done so, 
and still survived, it would be better still; for ‘ fleshy ” 
may be ‘carnosus,’ as undoubtedly may capxwos as well 
(Plato, Legg. x. 906 c; Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. ili. 9. 3), while 
‘fleshen’? must be what cdpxwos means here, namely 
‘carneus,’ or having flesh for its material. The former 
existence of such a word is not improbable, many of a like 
form having once been current, which have now passed 
away; as, for example, ‘stonen,’ ‘ hornen,’ ‘clayen’ (all in 
Wiclif’s Bible), ‘threaden’ (Shakespeare), ‘ tinnen’ (Syl- 
vester), ‘milken,’ ‘ breaden,’ ‘reeden,’ with many more (see 
my English Past and Present, 8th edit. p. 230). Their 
perishing is to be regretted, for they were often by no means 
superfluous. The German has ‘steinig’ and ‘steinern,’ 
and finds use for both; as the Latin does for ‘lapidosus’ 
and ‘lapideus,’ for ‘saxosus’ and ‘saxeus. We might 
have done the same for ‘stony’ and ‘stonen’; a ‘stony’ 
place is one where the stones are many, a ‘ stonen’ vessel 
would be a vessel made of stone (see John ii. 6; Bev. ix. 
20, Wiclif’s Version, where the word is found). Or again, 
a ‘ glassy ’ sea is a sea resembling glass, a ‘ glassen’ sea is 
a sea made of glass. And thus too ‘fleshly,’ ‘fleshy,’ and 
‘ fleshen,’ would have been none too many; as little as are 
‘earthly,’ ‘earthy,’ and ‘earthen,’ for each and all of 
which we are able to find their own proper employment. 
‘Fleshly ’ lusts (‘ carnal’ is the word oftener employed 
in our Translation, but in fixing the relations between 
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capxixds and odpxuvos, it will be more convenient to em- 
ploy < fleshly ’ and ‘fleshy ’) are lusts which move and stir 
in the ethical domain of the flesh, which have in that 
rebellious region of man’s corrupt and fallen nature their 
source and spring. Such are the capxixal émcOupiac (1 Pet. 
ii. 11), and the man is capxixds who allows to the odp& 
a place which does not belong to it of right. It is in its 
place so long as it is under the dominion of the wvetyua, 
and receives a law from it; but becomes the source of all 
sin and all opposition to God so soon as the true positions 
of these are reversed, and that rules which should have 
been ruled. When indeed St. Paul says of the Corinthians 
(x Cor. ili. 1) that they were cdpxwo, he finds serious 
fault indeed with them; but the accusation is far less 
grave than if he had written capxixoi instead. He does 
not hereby charge them with positive active opposition to 
the Spirit of God—this is evident from the ws vyjmiou with 
which he proceeds to explain it—but only that they were 
intellectually as wellas spiritually tarrying at the threshold 
of the faith (cf. Heb. v. 11, 12); making no progress, and 
content to remain where they were, when they might 
have been carried far onward by the mighty transforming 
powers of that Spirit which was freely given to them of 
God. He does not charge them in this word with being 
anti-spiritual, but only with being wnspiritual, with being 
flesh and little more, when they might have been much 
more. He goes on indeed, at ver. 3, 4, to charge them 
with the graver guilt of allowing the cap£ to work actively, 
as aruling principle in them ; and he consequently changes 
his word. They were not cdpxivoo only, for no man and 
no Church can long tarry at this point, but capxcxod as 
well, and, as such, full of ‘“envying and strife and 
divisions.” 

In what way our Translators should have marked the 
distinction between cdpxwvos and aapxuxés here it is not 
so easy to suggest.“ It is most likely, indeed, that the 
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difficulty did not so much as present itself to them, accept- 
ing, as they probably did, the received text, in which there 
ig no variation of the words. At 2 Cor. iii. 3 ail was 
plain before them: the odpxwai mwdaxes are, as they have 
given it well, the “fleshy tables”; Erasmus observing to 
the point there, that cdpxiwos, not capxikos, is used, ‘ ut 
materiam intelligas, non qualitatem.’ St. Paul is drawing 
a contrast between the tables of stone on which the law of 
Moses was written and i the tables of flesh on which Christ’s 
law is written, and exalting the last over the first ; and so 
far from ‘ fleshy’ there being a dishonourable epithet, it is 
a most honourable, serving as it does to set forth the 
superiority of the new Law over the old—the one graven 
on dead tables of stone, the other_on the hearts of living 
men (cf. Hack. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26; Jer. xxxi. 33.3; Heb. vill. 
One OF 















§ Ixxili. von, mvedua, dvepos. 

From the words into comparison with which mvedyua is 
here brought, it will be evident that it is proposed to deal 
with it in its natural and earthly, not in its supernatural 
and heavenly, meaning. Only I will observe, that on the 
relations between wvo7 and mvedua in this its higher sense 
there is a discussion in Augustine, De Civ. Det, xili. 22 ; 
ef. De Anim. et huj. Orig. i. 14, 19. The words of this 
group, as designating not things heavenly but things 
earthly, differ from one another exactly as, according to 
Seneca, do in the Latin ‘aér,’ ‘spiritus,’ ‘ventus’ (Nat. 
Qu. v. 13): ‘Spiritum a vento motus! separat; vehemen- 
tior enim spiritus ventus est; invicem spiritus leviter 
fluens aér.’ 

Tlvoy and wvedua occur not seldom together, as at Isai. 
lvii. 16; voy conveying the impression of a lighter, gentler, 
motion of the air than mvedua, as ‘aura’ than ‘ ventus’ 


1 So quoted in Déderlein ; but the edition of Seneca before me reads 
‘modus.’ 
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(Pliny, Hp. v. 6: ‘Semper aér spiritu aliquo movetur ; 
frequentius tamen auras quam ventos habet’); thus Philo 
(Leg. Alleg. i. 14): avon 52, dAN od rvetpa sipnKev, ws dta- 
fopas ovens TO wav yap TvEebpa vevontar Kata THY loxdy Kab 
eutoviay Kai Stivapw* 4h 83 avon ws av atpd Tis gett Kal dva~ 
Oupiacis npsuaia kat mpasta. Against this may be urged, 
that in one of the two places where voy occurs in the N. T., 
namely Acts ii. 2, the epithet Pala is attached to it, and 
it plainly is used of a strong and vehement wind (cf. Job 
XXXxvVil. 9). But, as De Wette has observed, this may be 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that on that occasion 
it was necessary to reserve mvedua for the higher gift, 
whereof this wvo7n was the sign and symbol; and it would 
have introduced a perplexing repetition to have employed 
Tvevua here. 

IIvetwa is seldom used in the N. T.—indeed only at 
John iii. 8; Heb. i. 7 (in this last place not certainly )— 
for wind; but in the Septuagint often, as at Gen. vili. 1; 
Ezek. xxxvii.9; Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of 4 in 
this last passage by ‘spirit,’ and not, as so often, by 
‘wind’ (Job i. 19; Ps. cxlvili. 8), in our English Version, 
is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the remarkable 
connexion between this saying of the Preacher and our 
Lord’s words to Nicodemus (John iii. 8). He, who ever 
loves to move in the sphere and region of the O. T., in 
those words of his, “The wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
takes up words of the Preacher, “ Thou knowest not what 
is the way of the wind ;” the Preacher having thus already 
indicated of what higher mysteries these courses of the 
winds, not to be traced by man, were the symbol. IIvedua 
is found often in the Septuagint in connexion with qvo7, 
but generally in a figurative sense (Job xxxiii. 4; Isai. xlii. 
53 lvii. 165 and at 2 Sam. xxii. 16: voz) mvevpatos). 

Of dveuos Aristotle (De Mund. 4) gives this account: 
ovdev ydp got aveyos Ti dip Todds péov Kal dpoos, Satis 


da Kat rvedua dyetat. Htymologically identical with 
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‘ventus’ and ‘ wind,’ it is the strong, oftentimes the tem- 
pestuous, wind (1 Kin. xix. 11; Jobi. 19; Matt. vii. 25 ; 
John vi. 18; Acts xxvii. 14; Jam. iii. 4; Plutarch, Prec. 
_ Conj. 12). It is interesting and instructive to observe that 
our Lord, or rather the inspired reporter of his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus, which itself no doubt took place in 
Aramaic, uses not aveuos, but wvedua, as has been noted 
already, when he would seek analogies in the natural 
world for the mysterious movements, not to be traced by 
human eye, of the Holy Spirit; and this, doubtless, because 
there is nothing fierce or violent, but all measured in his 
operation ; while on the other hand, when St. Paul would 
describe men violently blown about and tempested on a 
sea of error, he speaks of them as crvdwrifopevor Kal mept- 
depomevor TavtTl avewo tis idacxadlas (Hphes. iv. 14; ef. 
Jude 12 with 2 Pet. ii. 17). 


§ Ixxiv. doxiudfe, mepato. 


THESE words occur not seldom together, as at 2 Cor. xill. 53 
Ps. xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii. 9 the better reading is év doxu- 
pacia); but notwithstanding that they are both in our 
English Version rendered ‘prove’ (John vi. 6; Luke xiv. 
19), both ‘try’ (Rev. ii. 2; 1 Cor. ili. 13), both ‘ examine’ 
(1 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Cor. xiii. 5), they are not perfectly 
synonymous. In doxmafew, which has four other render- 
ings in our Version,—namely, ‘ discern’ (Luke xii. 56) ; 
‘like’ (Rom. i. 28); ‘approve’ (Rom. ii. 18); ‘allow’ 
(Rom. xiv. 22),—lies ever the notion of proving a thing 
whether it be worthy to be received or not, being, as it is, 
nearly connected with égyeofar. In classical Greek it is 
the technical word for putting money to the doxyu or 
proof, by aid of the dox/wov or test (Plato, Timeus, 65 c; 
Plutarch, Def. Orac. 21); that which endures this proof 
being Sdd«mos, that which fails dddcijos, which words it 
will be well to recollect are not, at least immediately, con- 
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nected with Soxpafew, but with d¢yeoOar. Resting on the 
fact that this proving is through fire (1 Cor. iii. 13), do«- 
patew and mvpody are often found together (Ps. xcv. 9; Jer. 
ix.7). As employed in the N. T., donudfew almost always 
implies that the proof is victoriously surmounted, the 
proved is also approved (2 Cor. viii. 8 ; 1 Thess. ii.4; 1 Tim. 
iii. 10), just as in English we speak of tried men (=6de6ox0- 
pacpévo.), meaning not merely those who have been tested, 
but who have stood the test. It is then very nearly equi- 
valent to déodv (1 Thess. ii. 4; cf. Plutarch, Thes. 12). 
Sometimes the word will advance even a step further, and 
signify not merely to approve the proved, but to select or 
choose the approved (Xenophon, Arab. iii. 3. 12; cf. Rom. 
1. 28). 

But on the dox:uacia there follows for the most part not 
merely a victorious coming out of the trial, but it is further 
implied that the trial was itself made in the expectation 
and hope that the issue would be such; at all events, with 
no contrary hope or expectation. The ore is not thrown 
into the fining pot—and this is the image which con- 
tinually underlies the use of the word-in the O. T. (Zech. 
StU. Os* PPOV, Vill. 10% XV. 25 Xxvil.. 21 be itor 
Jer iz. 75 Weclus..11.5; Wisds i). 6; clot Beb.97) = 
except in the expectation and belief that, whatever of 
dross may be found mingled with it, yet it is not all dross, 
but that some good metal, and better now than before, will 
come forth from the fiery trial (Heb. xii. 5-11; 2 Mace. 
vi. 12-16). It is ever so with the proofs to which He who 
sits as a Refiner in his Church submits his own; his inten- 
tion in these being ever, not indeed to find his saints pure 
gold (for that He knows they are not), but to make them 
such ; to purge out their dross, never to make evident that 
they are all dross. As such, He is doxipact7s trav capdiov 
(1 Thess. ii. 4; Jer. xi. 20; Ps. xvi. 4); as such, Job could 
say of Him, using another equivalent word, Siécpwé pe 
Oaonep 7d Ypvoioy (xxiii. 10). To Him, as such, his people 
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pray, in words like those of Abelard, expounding the sixth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Da ut per tentationem 
probemur, non reprobemur.’ And here is the point of 
divergence between Soxudfew and reipagew, as will be 
plain when the latter word has been a little considered. 
This putting to the proof may have quite another in- 
tention, as it may have quite another issue and end, than 
those which have been just described ; nay, it certainly will 
have such in the case of the false-hearted, and those who 
belong to God only in semblance and in show. Being 
‘proved’ or tempted, they will appear to be what they 
have always been; and this fact, though not overruling all 
the uses of wempafew, does yet predominantly affect them. 
Nothing in the word itself required that it should oftenest 
signify a making trial with the intention and hope of 
entangling the person tried in sin. Tepafev, connected 
with ‘ perior,’ ‘experior,’ ¢(pw, means properly no more 
than to make an experience of (vefpav NauSdvev, Heb. xi. 
29, 36); to pierce or search into (thus of the wicked it is 
said, mepatovor Odvatov, Wisd. ii. 25; cf. xii. 26; Heclus. 
xxxix. 4); or to attempt (Acts xvi. 7; xxiv. 6). It came 
next to signify the trying intentionally, and with the pur- 
pose of discovering what of good or evil, of power or weak- 
ness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1; xix. 3; xxil. 
18; 1 Kin. x. 1); or, where this was already known to the 
trier, revealing the same to the tried themselves; as when 
St. Paul addresses the Corinthians, éavtovs eipdfers, 
“try,” or, as'we have it, “‘examine yourselves” (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5). It is thus that sinners are said to tempt God 
(Matt. iv. 7 [2e7repdfew] ; Acts v.9; 1 Cor. x. 9; Wisd. i. 
2), putting Him to the proof, refusing to believe Him on 
his own word, or till He has manifested his power. At this 
stage, too, of the word’s history and successive usages we 
must arrest it, when we affirm of God that He ‘tempts’ 
men (Heb. xi. 17; cf. Gen. xxii. 1; Exod. xv. 25; Deut. 
xiii. 3); in no other sense or intention can He do this 
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(Jam. i. 13); but because He does tempt in this sense 
(yupvaclas yaply Kat dvappnoews, Ecumenius), and because 
of the self-knowledge which may be won through these 
temptations,—so that nen may, and often do, come out 
of them holier, humbler, stronger than they were when 
they entered in,'—St. James is able to say, “ Count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations” (i. 2; cf. ver. 12). 
But the word itself enters on another stage of meaning. 
The melancholy fact that men so often break down under 
temptation gives to wepatew a predominant sense of 
_ putting to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
the ‘proved’ may not turn out ‘approved,’ but ‘reprobate’ ; 
may break down under the proof; and thus the word is 
constantly applied to the solicitations and suggestions of 
Satan (Matt. iv. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 5; Rev. ii. 10), which are 
always made with such a malicious hope, he himself bear- 
ing the name of ‘ The Tempter’ (Matt. iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 
5), and evermore revealing himself as such (Gen. iii. 1, 4, 
son OChvon. xxi. 1), 

We may say then in conclusion, that while wepdfev 
may be used, but exceptionally, of God, doxpatew could 
not be used of Satan, seeing that he never proves that he 
may approve, nor tests that he may accept. 


§lxxv. codta, ppovners, yvdous, értyvwcts. 


Lopia, Ppdvnors, and yvadous occur together, Dan. i. 4, 17. 
They are all ascribed to God (dpdvnevs not in the N. T., 
for Ephes. i. 8 is not in point); cofia and yvaous, Rom. 
ix. 333 Ppdovnovs and codia, Prov. iii. 19; Jer. x. 12. There 


* Augustine (Serm. lxxi. ¢. 10): ‘In eo quod dictum est, Deus ne- 
minem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentationis modo Deus neminem 
tentare intelligendus est: ne falsum sit illud quod scriptum est, Tentat 
‘vos Dominus Deus vester [Deut. xiii. 3]; et ne Christum negemus Deum, 
vel dicamus falsum Kvangelium, ubi legimus quia interrogabat discipulum, 
tentans eum (Joh. vi. 5]. Est enim tentatio adducens peccatum, qua 
Deus neminem tentat; et est tentatio probans fidem, qua et Deus tentare 
dignatur.’ Of. Serm. lvii. c. 9: Enarr. in Ps. lv. 1; Serna. ii, c. 3: ‘Deus 
tentat, ut doceat ; diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.’ 
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have been various attempts to divide to each its own 
proper sphere of meaning. These, not always running 
in exactly the same lines, have this in common, that in all 
sofia is recognized as expressing the highest and noblest ; 
being, as Clement of Alexandria has it (Pedag. ii. 2), Oetwv 
kal avOporivev. mpaywdtav émiotnyn; adding, however, 
elsewhere, as the Stoics had done before him, «ai tdv rovTewv 
aitiwv (Strom. i. 5).! Augustine distinguishes between it 
and yvaos as follows (De Div. Quest. ii. qu. 2): ‘Heec ita 
discerni solent, ut sapientia [co¢ia] pertineat ad intel- 
lectum eternorum, scientia [yva@ous] vero ad ea quee sensi- 
bus corporis experimur ;’ and for a much fuller discussion 
to the same effect see De Trin. xii. 22-24; xiv. 3. 

Very much the same distinction has been drawn between 
copia and dpovnots: as by Philo, who defining ¢pcvyeis as 
the mean between craftiness and folly, uéon mavoupyias Kal 
poplas dpdvnois (Quod Deus Imm. 35), gives elsewhere this 
distinction between it and codia (De Prem. et Pen. 14): 
copia piv yap mpos Csparsiav Osod, Ppovnars 82 pds avOpw- 
qmivov (lov Suiknow. This was indeed the familiar and 
recognized distinction, as witness the words of Cicero (De 
Off. 11. 43): * Princeps omnium virtutum est illa sapientia 
quam codiav Greci vocant. Prudentiam enim, quam 
Greci dpcvnow dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, quae 
est rerum expetendarum, fugiendarumque scientia; illa 
autem sapientia, quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum 
atque humanarum scientia’ (cf. Twse. iv. 26; Seneca, Hp. 
85). In all this he is following in the steps of Aristotle, 
who defines ¢povnots (Hthic. Nic. vi. 5.4): Ets adnOns eta 
Aoyou mpaktexn TEpt TA aVvOpOT@ ayaba Kai Kakd; and again 
(Rhet. i. 9): ZoTw apeti Siavolas, Kal Hv ed BovdeveoOar 
Svvavrat Trepl dyabay Kal Kaxov Tov sipnuveor eis evdarpoviav. 
Not otherwise Aristo the Peripatetic (see Plutarch, De 

1 On the relation of drocodia (Tis Tév dvrwv del emorhuns dpekis, 


Plato, Def. 414; émirndevors codias, Philo, De Cong. Erud. Grat. xiv.), 
‘studium sapientie,’ to copia see Clement, Strom. i. 5. 
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Virt. Mor. 2): 4 dpet) mwountéa emioKxoTrodca Kal pu) TonTéa 
Kéxrntar ppdvnors: and see too ch. 5, where he has some 
excellent words, discriminating between these. It is plain 
from the references and quotations just made that the 
Christian Fathers have drawn their distinctions here from 
the schools of heathen philosophy, with only such widen- 
ing and deepining of meaning as must necessarily follow 
when the ethical terms of a lower are assumed into 
the service of a higher; thus compare Zeller, Philos. d. 
Griechen, ili. I. 222. 

We may affirm with confidence that co¢éa is never in 
Scripture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, and with the express addition, or sub- 
audition, of tod xécpouv tovrov (1 Cor. i. 20), rod aidvos 
routov (I Cor. ii. 6), or some such words (2 Cor. i. 12); 
nor are any of the children of this world called codov’ 
except with this tacit or expressed irony (Luke x. 21); 
being never more than the ¢doxovtes eivat codot of Rom. 
i. 22. For, indeed, if cofia includes the striving after 
the best ends as well as the using of the best means, is 
mental excellence in its highest and fullest sense (cf. 
Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. vi. 7. 3), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long ago 
(Menex. 19): waca émuctiun yopifoueryn Sixatoovyns Kab Tis 
adAns apeThs, Tavoupyla ov copia daivetat: to which Heclus. 
‘X1x, 20, 22, offers a fine parallel. So, too, the Socrates of 
Xenophon (Mem. iii. 9) refuses to separate, or even by a 
definition to distinguish, copia from cwppoctvn, from 
dcxatocvvy, or indeed from any other virtue. It will follow 
that the true antithesis to cogés is rather dvdnros (Rom. i. 
14) than dovvetos; for, while the dovvetos need not be 
more than intellectually deficient, in the dvontos there is 
always a moral fault lying behind the intellectual; the 
vods, the highest knowing power in man, the organ by 
which divine things are apprehended and known, being 
the ultimate seat of the error (Luke xxiv. 25,  dvéntou cab 
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Bpadsis rH xapdia: Gal. iii. 1, 3; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3). 
"Avova (Luke vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 9) is ever the foolishness 
which is akin to and derived from wickedness, even as 
codia is the wisdom which is akin to goodness, or rather 
is goodness itself as contemplated from one particular 
point of view; as indeed the wisdom which only the good 
can possess. Ammon, a modern German rationalist, gives 
not badly a definition of the coos or ‘sapiens’; i.e. ‘cog- 
nitione optimi, et adminiculorum ad id efficiendum idoneo- 
rum instructus.’ 

But dpovnors, being a right use and application of the 
gpyv, is a middle term. It may be akin to codia (Prov. 
x. 23),—they are interchangeably used by Plato (Symp. 
202 a),—but it may also be akin to zravovpyia (Job v. 13; 
Wisd. xvii. 7). It skilfully adapts its means to the attain- 
ment of the ends which it desires; but whether the ends 
themselves are good, of this it affirms nothing. On the 
different kinds of ¢pévnovs, and the very different senses 
in which ¢porvnors is employed, see Basil the Great, Hom. 
in Princ. Prov. § 6. It is true that as often as dpovnots 
occurs in the N. T. (¢v dpovjoe: Sixatwy, Luke i. 17; copia 
Kat doovncst, Kiphes. i. 8), 15 is used of a laudable prudence, 
but for all this ¢pdvyows is not wisdom, nor the dpdvipos 
the wise ; and Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit. xi. 2) has perfect 
right when he objects to the ‘sapientissimus,’ with which 
his Latin Version had rendered gpovimdtaros at Gen. ili. i, 
saying, ‘Abusione nominis sapientia dicitur in malo;’ 
cf. Con. Guad. i. 5. And the same objection, as has been 
often urged, holdy good against the ‘‘ wise as serpents ” 
(Matt. x. 16), “wiser than the children of light” (Luke 
xvi. 8), of our own Version.! 

On the distinction between codia and yvwors Bengel 


1 The Old Italic runs perhaps into the opposite extreme, rendering 
fpdvyso here by ‘astuti’?; which, however, had not in the later Latin at 
all so evil a subaudition as it had in the classical; so Augustine (Zp. 
167, 5) assures us, 
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has the following note (Gnomon, m 1 Cor. xii. 8): ‘Tllud 
certum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in solis objectis dif- 
ferunt; vid. Rom. xi. 33. Ubi fidelibus tribuuntur, 
sapientia [cofia] magis in longum, latum, profundum et 
altum penetrat, quam cognitio jyv@ous|. Cognitio est 
quasi visus; sapientia visus cum sapore; cognitio, rerum 
agendarum; sapientia, rerum eternarum; quare etiam 
sapientia non dicitur abroganda, 1 Cor. xiii. 8.’ 

Of ériyvwots, aS Compared with years, it will be suffi- 
cient to say that éré must be regarded as intensive, 
giving to the compound word a greater strength than the 
simple possessed ; thus éuoféw (2 Cor. v. 2), érepedéomae: 
and, by the same rule, if yrdous is ‘ cognitio,’ ‘ kenntniss,’ 
érlyvaous is ‘major exactiorque cognitio’ (Grotius), ‘ er- 
kenntniss,’ a deeper and more intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance. This we take to be its meaning, and not 
‘yvecognition,’ in the Platonic sense of reminiscence, as 
distinguished from cognition, if we might use that word ; 
which Jerome (on Hphes. iv. 13), with some moderns, has 
affirmed. St. Paul, it will be remembered, exchanges the 
yeyveoxw, which expresses his present and fragmentary 
knowledge, for é7uyy@oowat, when he would express his 
future intuitive and perfect knowledge (r Cor. xiii. Eh 
It is difficult to see how this should have been preserved 
in the English Version; our Translators have made no 
attempt to preserve it; Bengel does so by aid of ‘ nosco’ 
and ‘ pernoscam,’ and Culverwell (Spiritual Optics, p. 180) 
has the following note: ‘’Emiywous and yvdois differ. 
’"Exiyv@ous iS 1% peta THY TPOTHV yvOow Tod m™payparos 
mavTedns Kata Svvauiy Kataronor. It is bringing me 
better acquainted with a thing I knew before; a more 
exact viewing of an object that I saw before afar off. 
That little portion of knowledge which we had here shall 
be much improved, our eye shall be raised to see the same 
things more strongly and clearly.’ All the uses of 2qri- 
yvwcis Which St. Paul makes, justify and bear out this 
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distinction (Rom. i. 28; iil. 20; x. 2; Eph. iv. 13; Phil. 
ims te Line ia Alea hint ie 2% "of, Heb. x. 26). Seo 
on the words in this § Lightfoot on Colossians i. 9. 


§ Ixxvi. DAaréw, AKyw (NaN, AOYos). 


In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we plainly need 
not concern ourselves with such earlier, or even contem- 
porary, uses of the words which we are discriminating, as 
lie altogether outside of the N. T. sphere, when these uses 
do not illustrate, and have not affected, their Scriptural 
employment. It follows from this that all those con- 
temptuous uses of Aarziv as to talk at random, as one 
aOvpoctomos, or with no door to his lips, might do; of 
Nardud, as Chatter (axpacia Néyou ddroyos, Plato, Defin. 416) 
—for I cannot believe that we are to find this at John iv. 
42—may be dismissed and set aside. The antithesis in 
the line of Hupolis, \aNsiv dpiotos, advvatwtatos Aéyew, does 
little or nothing to illustrate the matter in hand. 

The distinction which indeed exists between the words 
may in this way be made clear. These are two leading 
aspects under which speech may be regarded. It may, 
first, be contemplated as the articulate utterance of human 
language, in contrast with the absence of this, from what- 
ever cause springing; whether from choice, as in those 
who hold their peace, when they might speak ; or from the 
present undeveloped condition of the organs and faculties, 
as in the case of infants (x}7o1) ; or from natural defects, 
as in the case of those born dumb; or from the fact of 
speech lying beyond the sphere of the faculties with 
which as creatures they have been endowed, as in the 
lower animals. This is one aspect of speech, namely arti- 
culated words, as contrasted with silence, with mere sounds 
or animal cries. But, secondly, speech (‘ oratio’ or ‘ oris 
ratio’) may be regarded as the orderly linking and knitting 
together in connected discourse of the inward thoughts 
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and feelings of the mind, ‘verba legere et lecta ac selecta 
apte conglutinare’ (Valcknaer ; cf. Donaldson, Cratylus, 
453). The first is AaAeiv=727, the German ‘ lallen,’ 
‘loqui,’ ‘ sprechen,’ ‘ to speak’ ; the second =")¥, ‘ dicere,’ 
‘yeden,’ ‘to say,’ ‘to discourse. Ammonius: darsiv Kal 
réyew Suaddper: Adyew piv TO TeTaypévws mMpooPéepew TOV 
Adyov' Aareiv 62, TO atdktws éxpeépew Ta UToTITTOVTA 
pyuarta. . 

Thus the dumb man (dAados, Mark vii. 37), restored to 
human speech, 2ddanoe (Matt. ix. 33; Luke xi. 14), the 
Hvangelists fitly using this word, for they are not concerned 
to report what the man said, but only with the fact 
that he who before was dumb, was now able to employ 
his organs of speech. So too, it is always Nareiv yAoooats 
(Mark xvi. 17; Acts ii. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what 
those in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the matter 
of it, to which the sacred narrators would call our atten- 
tion ; even as Aadeiv may be ascribed to Gcd Himself (it 
is so more than once in the Hpistle to the Hebrews, as at 
i. I, 2), where the point is rather that He should have 
spoken at all to men than what it was that He spoke. 

But if in Aadgiv (=‘loqui’) the fact of uttering human 
language is the prominent notion, in Aéyew (=‘dicere’) it is 
the words uttered, and that these correspond to reasonable 
thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus while 
the parrot or talking automaton (Rev. xili. 15) may be 
said, though even they not without a certain impropriety, 
Aareiy, seeing they produce sounds imitative of human 
speech ; and in poetry, though by a still stronger figure, 
a Aadeiv may be ascribed to grasshoppers (Theocritus, 
Idyl. v. 34), and to pipes and flutes (Idyl. xx. 28, 29); yet 
inasmuch as there is nothing behind these sounds, they 
could never be said Aéyev ; for in. the Aéyew lies ever the 
zvvota, or thought of the mind, as the correlative to the 
words on the lips, and as the necessary condition of them ; 
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it is ‘colligere verba in sententiam’; even as Adyos is by 
Aristotle defined (Poét. xx. 11), dom) cvvbers}, onpavtixh 
(see Malan, Notes on the Gospel of St. John, p. 3). Of 
dpatew in like manner (it only occurs twice in the N. T., 
Matt. xiii. 363; xv. 15), Plutarch affirms that it could not, 
but Aadrgiv could, be predicated of monkeys and dogs 
(A@Aovar yap obTaL, od Ppdfover dé, De Plac. Phil. v. 20). 

Often as the words occur together, in such phrases as 
érddrnoe Agywv (Mark vi. 50; Luke xxiv. 6), NadnGels Novos 
(Heb. ii. 2), and the like, each is true to its own meaning, 
as just laid down. ‘Thus in the first of these passages 
éhdAyjoe will express the opening of the mouth to speak, 
as opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii. 9); while 
Agywv proceeds to declare what the speaker actually said. 
Nor is there, I believe, any passage in the N. T. where the 
distinction between them has not been cbserved. Thus at 
Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 17; 1 Thess. i. 8, there is no 
difficulty in giving to dade its proper meaning; indeed 
all these passages gain rather than lose when this is done ; 
while at Rom. iii. 19 there is an instructive exchange of 
the words. 

Aad and Adyos in the N. T. are true to the distinction 
here traced. How completely Aada, no less than Aaneiv, 
has put off every slighting sense, is abundantly evident 
from the fact that on one occasion our Lord claims Aadid 
as well as Acyos for Himself: “ Why do ye not understand 
my speech (Aadudyv) ? even because ye cannot hear my 
word ” (Aoyov, John viii. 43). Aadrd and Adyos are set in a 
certain antithesis to one another here, and in the seizing 
of the point of this must lie the right understanding of 
the verse. What the Lord intended by varying Aadia and 
Aoyos has been very differently understood. Some, as 
Augustine, though commenting on the passage, have 
omitted to notice the variation. Others, like Olshausen, 
have noticed, only to deny that it had any significance. 
Others again, admitting the significance, have failed to 
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draw it rightly out. It is clear that, as the inability to 
understand his ‘speech’ (Aad) is traced up as a conse- 
quence to a refusing to hear his ‘word’ (Aéyos), this last, 
as the root and ground of the mischief, must be the deeper 
and anterior thing. To hear his ‘word’ can be nothing else 
than to give room to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to understand his ‘speech,’ the 
outward form and utterance which his ‘word’ assumes. 
They that are of God hear God’s words, his pyyara as else- 
where (John iii. 34; viii. 47), his Aadsd as here, it is 
called ;! which they that are not of God do not and cannot 
hear. Melanchthon: ‘Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici 
non possunt paterne domts ignorare linguam.’ 


§ Ixxvil. dodvTpwots, KaTAadAAYH, thaouos. 


THERE are three grand circles of images, by aid of which 
are set forth to us in the Scriptures of the N. T. the in- 
estimable benefits of Christ’s death and passion. Tran- 
scending, as these benefits do, all human thought, and 
failing to find anywhere a perfectly adequate expression in 
human language, they must still be set forth by the help 
of language, and through the means of human relations. 
Here, as in other similar cases, what the Scripture does is 
to approach the central truth from different quarters; to 
exhibit it not on one side but on many, that so these may 
severally supply the deficiencies of one another, and that 
moment of the truth which one does not express, another 
may. The words here grouped together, aoAvtpwos or 
‘redemption,’ xatadXayyn or ‘reconciliation,’ fAacpos or 
‘propitiation,’ are the capital words summing up three 
such families of images; to one or other of which almost 


1 Philo makes the distinction of the Adyos and the piua to be that of 
the whole and its parts (Leg. Alleg. iii. 61): 7d 8€ pja pépos Adyov. On 
the distinction between pjua rod Ceod and Adyos Tov Geod there are some 
mportant remarks by Archdeacon Lee, On Inspiration, pp. 135, 539. 
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every word directly bearing on this work of our salvation 
through Christ may be more or less nearly referred. 

‘Arodvtpwats is the form of the word which St. Paul 
invariably prefers, Avtpwois occurring in the N. T. only at 
Luke-i. 68; ii. 38; Heb. ix. 12. Chrysostom (upon Rom. 
ui, 24), drawing attention to this, observes that by this 
aro the Apostle would express the completeness of our 
redemption in Christ Jesus, a redemption which no later 
bondage should follow: cal ody dmd@s elms, AUTPwCEWS, 
adr atroruTpdcEwS, OS wNKEeTL Huds émaveNOsiv Taw él TV 
avTnv covdeiav. In this he has right, and there is the 
same force in the dmo of aroxatadddooew (Hphes. ii. 16 ; 
Col. i. 20, 22), which is ‘ prorsus reconciliare’ (see Fritzsche 
on Rom. v. 10), of amoxapadoxia, and amexdéyecOar (Rom. 
viii. 19). Both drorvrpwous (not in the Septuagint, but 
drodutpow twice, Hxod. xxi. 8; Zeph. ili. 1) and Avtpwcis 
are late words in the Greek language, Rost and Palm 
(Lexicon) giving no earlier authority for them than Plu- 
tarch (Arat. 11; Pomp. 24); while \uvtpw77s seems peculiar 
to the Greek Scriptures (Lev. xxv. 31; Ps. xix. 15; Acts 
Vii. 35). 

When Theophylact defines drodvtpwcts as 1) aro Tis 
aiywarwolas éravaxrnows, he overlooks one most: important 
element in the word; for dzoAvtpwous is not recall from 
captivity merely, as he would imply, but recall from cap- 
tivity through the payment of a ransom; cf. Origen on 
Rom. iii. 24. The idea of deliverance through a Avtpov 
or avrdddNaywa (Matt. xvi. 26; cf. Heclus. vi. 153; xxvi. 
14), a price paid, though in actual use it may often dis- 
appear from words of this family (thus see Isai. xxxv. 9), 
is yet central to them (1 Pet. i. 18, 19; Isai. lil. 3). 
Keeping this in mind, we shall find connect themselves 
with aovvtpwots a whole group of most significant words ; 
not only Avtpov (Matt. xx. 28;'Mark x. 45), avtiAutpov 
(x Tim. ii. 6), Avtpodv (Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 18), AvTpwors 
(Heb. ix. 12), but ayopdgew (1 Cor. vi. 20) and eayopatzuw 
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(Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5). Here indeed is a point of contact 
with (Aacpoés, for the dAvTpov paid in this drodvtp@ais is 
identical with the tpoogopa or Ovaia by which that thaopos 
is effected. There also link themselves with azroAvtpwois 
all those statements of Scripture which speak of sin as 
slavery, and of sinners as slaves (Rom. vi. 17, 20; John viii. 
34; 2 Pet. ii. 19); of deliverance from sin as freedom, or 
cessation of bondage (John viii. 33, 36; Rom. viii. 21; 
Gal. v. 1). 

KatadAayy, occurring four times in the N. T., only 
occurs once in the Septuagint, and once in the Apocrypha. 
On one of these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it is 
simply exchange; on the other (2 Mace. v. 20) it is em- 
ployed in the N. T. sense, being opposed to the dpyi Tov 
@cod, and expressing the reconciliation, the evyérea of 
God to his people. There can be no question that cuvvad- 
Aayy (Hzek. xvi. 8, Aquila) and ovvadddocew (Acts vil. 26), 
diadrayyn (Heclus. xxil. 23; xxvil. 21; cf. Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 988) and Siaddaooey (in the N. T. only at Matt. 
v. 243; cf. Judg. xix. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 31; Euripides, Hel. 
1235), are more usual words in the earlier and classical 
periods of the language;! but for all this the gram- 
marians are wrong who denounce cataddayy and Katad- 
Adcoew as words avoided by all who wrote the language 
in its highest purity. None need be ashamed of words 
which found favour with Alschylus (Sept. Con. Theb. JOT), 
with Xenophon (Anab. i. 6. 2) and with Plato (Phed. 69 a). 
Fritzsche (on Rom. vy. 10) has effectually disposed of 
Tittmann’s fanciful distinction between xatadddooew and 
Suadddocetv. 

The Christian catadXay7y has two sides. It is first a 
reconciliation, ‘qué Deus nos sibi reconciliavit,’ laid aside 
his holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour, 
a reconciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon 

1 Christ according to Clement of Alexander (Coh. ad Gen. 10) is Suad- 
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his cross; so 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Rom. v. 10; where xatad- 
AdooecOa is a pure passive, ‘ab eo in gratiam recipi apud 
quem in odio fueras.’ But xatradday7) is secondly and 
subordinately the reconciliation, ‘ qua nos Deo reconcilia- 
mur,’ the daily deposition, under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, of the enmity of the old man toward God. In 
this passive middle sense catadAdooeobar is used, 2 Cor. v. 
20; cf. 1 Cor. vil. 11. All attempts to make this secondary 
to be indeed the primary meaning of the word, rest not on 
an unprejudiced exegesis, but on a foregone determination 
to get rid of the reality of God’s anger against the sinner. 
With catadrayy is connected all that language of Scrip- 
ture which describes sin as a state of enmity (y@pa) with 
God (Rom. viil. 7; Hphes. 1. 15; Jam. iv. 4), and sinners 
as enemies to Him and alienated from Him (Rom. y. 10; 
Col. i. 21); which sets forth Christ on the cross as the 
Peace, and the maker of peace between God and man 
(Hphes. ii. 14; Col. i. 20) ; all such invitations as this, “ Be 
ye reconciled with God” (2 Cor. v. 20). 

Before leaving xata\X\ayy we observe that the exact 
relations between it and iAaopuos, which will have to be 
considered next, are somewhat confused for the English 
reader, by the fact that the word ‘atonement,’ by which 
our Translators have once rendered xcataddXayy (Rom. v. 
11), has little by little shifted its meaning. It has done 
this so effectually, that were the translation now for the 
first time to be made, and words to be employed in their 
present sense and not in their past, ‘atonement’ would 
plainly be a much fitter rendering of (Aacyds, the notion 
of propitiation, which we shall find the central one of 
inaoyuds, always lying in ‘atonement’ as we use it now. 
It was not so once. When our Translation was made, it 
signified, as innumerable examples prove, reconciliation, 
or the making up of a foregoing enmity; all its uses in 
our early literature justifying the etymology now some- 
times called into question, that ‘atonement’ is ‘at-one- 
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ment,’ and therefore = ‘reconciliation’: and that con- 
sequently it was then, although not now, the proper 
rendering of xata\\ayy (see my Select Glossary, 8. vv. 
‘atone,’ ‘ atonement’). 

‘Tkaopods is found twice in the First Epistle of St. John 
(ii. 2; iv. 10); nowhere else in the N. T.: for other ex- 
amples of its use see Plutarch, Sol. 12; Fab. Maz. 18; 
Oamil. 7: Oeadv phvis iNacpod Kal yapiornplwv deopévn. I 
am inclined to think that the excellent word ‘ propitiation, 
by which our Translators have rendered it, did not exist in 
the language when the earlier Reformed Versions were 
made. Tyndale, the Geneva, and Cranmer have “to make 
agreement,’ instead of ‘‘to be the propitiation,” at the first 
of these places ; “ He that obtaineth grace ” at the second. 
In the same way tAaotHpiov, which we, though I think 
wrongly (see Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1842, p. 314), have 
also rendered ‘ propitiation? (Rom. iii. 25), is rendered in 
translations which share in our error, ‘the obtainer of 
mercy’ (Cranmer), ‘a pacification’ (Geneva); and first 
‘propitiation’ in the Rheims—the Latin tendencies of 
this translation giving it boldness to transfer this word 
from the Vulgate. Neither is tAacpos of frequent use 
in the Septuagint; yet in such passages as Num. v. 8; 
Hzek. xliv. 27; cf. 2 Mace. iil. 33, it is being prepared for 
the more solemn use which it should obtain in the N. T. 
Connected with frews, ‘ propitius, tddoxecOa, *‘ placare,’ 
‘iram avertere, ‘ex irato mitem reddere,’ it is by Hesy- 
' chius explained, not incorrectly (for see Dan. ix. 9; Ps. 
exxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following synonyms, 
evuevela, Ovyxwpnots, Staddayy, KaTAarArAY), TpadTns. I say 
inadequately, because in none of these words does there 
lie what is inherent in (Aacuds and thdoxesOa, namely, 
that the edpéevera or goodwill has been gained by means of 
some offering, or other ‘placamen’ (cf. Herodotus, vi. 
105; vill. 112; Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 2. 19; and Niigels~ 
bach, Nachhomer. Theol. vol. i. p. 37). The word is more 
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comprehensive than (Adorys, which Grotius proposes as 
equivalent to it. Christ does not propitiate only, as 
ikdotns would say, but at once propitiates, and is Himself 
the propitiation. To speak in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the offering of Himself He is both at 
once, apytepeds and Ovaia or rpocdopa (for the difference 
between these last see Mede, Works, 1672, p. 360), the 
two functions of priest and sacrifice, which were divided, 
and of necessity divided, in the typical sacrifices of the 
law, meeting and being united in Him, the sin-offering by 
and through whom the just anger of God against our 
sins was appeased, and God, without compromising his 
righteousness, enabled to show Himself propitious to us 
once more. All this the word fAacyuos, used of Christ, 
declares. Cocceius: ‘Est enim ‘Aacucos mors sponsoris 
obita ad sanctificationem Dei, volentis peccata condonare ; 
atque ita tollendam condemnationem.’ 

It will be seen that with (Xacuds connect themselves a 
larger group of words and images than with either of the 
words preceding—all, namely, which set forth the benefits 
of Christ’s death as a propitiation of God, even as all which 
speak of Him as a sacrifice, an offering (Hphes. v. 2 ; Heb. 
x. 143 I Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 36; 
I Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Rev. v. 6, 8), and a little 
more remotely, but still in a lineal consequence from these 
last, all which describe Him as washing us in his blood 
(Rev. i. 5). As compared with xatadray7 (=to the 
German ‘ Verséhnung’), iAacuds (=to ‘ Versiihnung’) is 
the deeper word, goes nearer to the innermost heart of 
the matter. If we had only xcataddXayy and the group of 
words and images which cluster round it, to set forth the 
benefits of the death of Christ, these would indeed set 
forth that we were enemies, and by that death were made 
friends; but how made friends catadXayn would not de- 
scribe at all. It would not of itself necessarily imply 
satisfaction, propitiation, the Daysman, the Mediator, the 
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High Priest; all which in fAacyds are involved (see two 
admirable articles, ‘Hrlésung’ and ‘Verséhnung,’ by 
Schoeberlein, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie). I conclude 
this discussion with Bengel’s excellent note on Rom. iii. 
24: ‘idkaopuds (expiatio sive propitiatio) et dmoddtpwots 
(redemtio) est in fundo rei unicum beneficium, scilicet, 
restitutio peccatoris perditi. ’Azrodvtpwous est respectu 
hostium, et catadrayy est respectu Dei. Atque hic voces 
itacuds et Katadrayyn iterum differunt. ‘IAacpuds (pro- 
pitiatio) tollit offensam contra Deum; xatadray) (recon- 
ciliatio) est SirAevpos et tollit (a) indignationem Dei 
adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (b), nostramque abalienationem 
a’ Deo; 2 Cor. Vv: 26 


§ Ixxvili. Warpos, duvos, @d7. 


Aut these words occur together at Ephes. v. 19, and again 
at Col. iii. 16; both times in the same order, and in pas- 
sages which very nearly repeat one another ; cf. Ps. lxvi. 1. 
When some expositors refuse even to attempt to distinguish 
between them, urging that St. Paul had certainly no in- 
tention of classifying the different forms of Christian 
poetry, this statement, no doubt, is quite true ; but neither, 
on the other hand, would he have used, where there is 

evidently no temptation to rhetorical amplification, three 
words, if one would have equally served his turn. It may 
fairly be questioned whether we can trace very accurately 
the lines of demarcation between the “psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs ” of which the Apostle makes mention, 
or whether he traced these lines for himself with a perfect 
accuracy. Still each must have had a meaning which 
belonged to it more, and by a better right, than it belonged 
to either of the others; and this it may be possible to 
seize, even while it is quite impossible with perfect strict- 
ness to distribute under these three heads Christian poetry 
as it existed in the Apostolic age. 
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The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough have no 
single, well recognized, universally accepted name by which 
they are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures (Delitzsch, 
Comm. tib. den Psalter, vol. ii. p. 371; Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 
vol. xil. p. 269). They first obtained such in the Septua- 
gint. Wadpos, from yaw, properly a touching, and then a 
touching of the harp or other stringed instruments with 
the finger or with the plectrum (Wadpol r6£wv, Huripides, 
Ion, 174, are the twanging of the bowstrings), was next the 
instrument itself, and last of all the song sung with this 
musical accompaniment. It is in this latest stage of its 
meaning that we find the word adopted in the Septuagint ; 
and to this agree the ecclesiastical definitions of it; thus 
in the Lewicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria: Adyos 
povatKds, Stay EvpvO ws KATA TODS ApwovLKOdS NEOUS TO Opyavov 
xpovntar: cf. Clement of Alexandria (Pedag. ii. 4): 6 
wrarmos, éupedns éoTw svroyia kal oddpwv: and Basil the 
Great, who brings out with still greater emphasis what dif- 
ferences the ‘ psalm’ and the ode or ‘ spiritual song’ (Hom. 
in Ps. 44): @8) ydp éots, kal odyi Wards’ SioTe yuna povh, 
a) TUYNXODVTOS AVTH TOD opydvov, jet’ Eupedods THs expwvn- 
cews, Tapediooro: compare in Psal. xxix. 1; to which 
Gregory of Nyssa, i Psal. c. 3, agrees. In all probability 
the Wado of Ephes. v. 19, Col. ili. 16, are the inspired 
psalms of the Hebrew Canon. The word certainly de- 
signates these on all other occasions when it is met in the 
N. T., with the one possible exception of 1 Cor. xiv. 26; 
and probably refers to them there ; nor can I doubt that 
the ‘psalms’ which the Apostle would have the faithful 
to sing to one another, are psalms of David, of Asaph, or 
of some other of the sweet singers of Israel; above all, 
seeing that the word seems limited and restricted to its 
narrowest use by the nearly synonymous words with which 
it is grouped. 

But while the ‘psalm’ by the right of primogeniture, 
as being at once the oldest and most venerable, thus 
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occupies the foremost place, the Church of Christ does not 
restrict herself to such, but claims the freedom of bringing 
new things as well as old out of her treasure-house. She 
will produce “hymns and spiritual songs” of her own, as 
well as inherit psalms bequeathed to her by the Jewish 
Church; a new salvation demanding a new song (Rev. v. 
9), as Augustine delights so often to remind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek tuvos that it should be 
addressed to, or be otherwise in praise of, a god, or of a 
hero, that is, in the strictest sense of that word, of a deified 
man ; as Callisthenes reminded Alexander; who, claiming 
hymns for himself, or suffering them to be addressed to 
him, implicitly accepted not human honours but divine 
(Uuvor pev és Tos Ozovs rovodvtat, zrawwor O& és avOpoTous, 
Arrian, iv. 11). In the gradual breaking down of the dis- 
tinction between human and divine, which marked the 
fallen days of Greece and Rome, with the usurping on the 
part of men of divine honours, the duvos came more and 
more to be applied to men; although this not without 
observation and remonstrance (Athenzeus, vi. 62; xv. 21, 
22). When the word was assumed into the language of 
the Church, this essential distinction clung to it still. A 
‘psalm’ might be a De profundis, the story of man’s de- 
liverance, or a commemoration of mercies which he had 
received ; and of a “spiritual song ”’ much the same could 
be said: a ‘hymn’ must always be more or less of a Mag- 
nificat, a direct address of praise and glory to God. Thus 
Jerome (in Ephes. v. 19): * Breviter hymnos esse dicendum, 
qui fortitudinem et majestatem preedicant Dei, et ejusdem 
semper vel beneficia, vel facta, mirantur.’ Compare Origen, 
Con. Cels. vill. 67; and a precious fragment, probably of 
the Presbyter Caius, preserved by Husebius (H. H. v. 28) : 
ayarwolt 6& door Kai @dal adehpav am’ apyhs b1d moTev 
ypageicat, tov Adyov Tod Ozod tov Xpictov tuvovar Oz0do- 
yoovtes. Compare further Gregory of Nyssa (in Psalm. 
G. 3): Upvos, ) emi tois imdpyovow Huiv ayabots dvatiepden 
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To Oe@ evpnuia: the whole chapter is interesting. Augus- 
tine in more places than one states the notes of what in 
his mind are the essentials of a hymn—which are three: 
1. It must be sung; 2. It must be praise; 3. It must be 
to God. Thus Hnarr. in Ps. Ixxii. 1: ‘Hymni laudes sunt 
Dei cum cantico: hymni cantus sunt continentes laudes 
Dei. Si sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est hymnus: si sit 
laus, et Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est hymnus. 
Oportet ergo ut, si sit hymnus, habeat heec tria, et landem, 
et Dei, et canticum.’? So, too, Hnarr. m Ps. exlviii. 14: 
‘Hymnus scitis quid est? Cantus est cum laude Dei. 
Si laudas Deum, et non cantas, non dicis hymnum; si 
cantas, et non laudas Deum, non dicis hymnum; si Jaudas 
aliud quod non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando 
laudes non dicis hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista habet, 
et cantum, et laudem, et Dei.?' Compare Gregory Na- 


Zianzene ¢ 
frauds eoTl ev TLTOY ea ppacat, 
> /, 
aivos 8’ €rawvos eis Ocdv weBdoptos 
c 77 > > , « ” 
6 0’ Uyvos, aivos eupeAns, @s olomat. 


But though, as appears from these quotations, duvos in 
the fourth century was a word freely adopted in the Church, 
this was by no means the case at an earlier day. Notwith- 
standing the authority which St. Paul’s employment of it 
might seem to have lent it, #4vos nowhere occurs in the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, nor in those of Justin 
Martyr, nor in the Apostolic Constitutions ; and only once 
in Tertullian (ad Uzor. ii. 8). It is at least a plausible 
explanation of this that vuvos was for the early Christians 
so steeped in heathenism, so linked with profane associa- 
tions, and desecrated by them, there were so many 


1 Tt is not very easy to follow Augustine in his distinction between a 
‘psalm’ and a ‘canticle’ [canticum]. Indeed he acknowledges himself 
that he has not arrived at any clearness on this matter; thus see Hnarr. 
in Ps. \xvii. 1; where, however, these words occur, ‘in psalmo est 
sonoritas, in ¢antico letitia’: cf. a Ps.iv.1; Hilary, Prol. im Lib. Psalm. 


§§ 19-21. 
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hymns to Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, and to the other 
deities of the heathen pantheon, that the early Christians 
shrunk instinctively from the word. 

If we ask ourselves of what character were the hymns, 
which St. Paul desired that the faithful should sing among 
themselves, we may confidently assume that these observed 
the law to which other hymns were submitted, and were 
direct addresses of praise to God. Inspired specimens of 
the iuvos we meet at Luke i. 46-55; 68-79; Acts iv. 24; 
such also probably was that which Paul and Silas made 
to be heard from the depth of their Philippian dungeon 
(Yuvouv Tov Ody, Acts xvi. 25). How noble, how magnifi- 
cent, uninspired hymns could prove we have signal evi- 
dence in the Te Dewm, in the Veni Creator Spiritus, and in 
many a later possession for ever which the Church has 
acquired. That the Church, brought at the time when 
St. Paul wrote into a new and marvellous world of heavenly 
realities, would be rich in these we might be sure, even if 
no evidence existed to this effect. Of such evidence, how- 
ever, there is abundance, more than one fragment of a 
hymn being probably embedded in St. Paul’s own Epistles 
(Ephes. v. 14; 1 Tim. ili. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 11-143 cf. Ram- 
bach, Anthologie, vol. i. p. 33; and Neale, Hssays on 
Liturgiology, pp. 413, 424). And as it was quite impossible 
that the Christian Church, mightily releasing itself, 
though with no revolutionary violence, from the Jewish 
synagogue, should fall into that mistake into which some 
of the Reformed Churches afterwards fell, we may be sure 
that it adopted into liturgic use, not psalms only, but also 
hymns, singing hymns to Christ as to God (Pliny, Hp. x. 
96); though this, as we may conclude, more largely in 
Churches gathered out of the heathen world than in those 
wherein a strong Jewish element existed. 

’Q8y (=dov8y) is the only word of this group which the 
Apocalypse knows (v. 9; xiv. 3; XV. 3). St. Paul, on the 
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two occasions when he employs it, adds mvevparixy to it ; 
and this, no doubt, because #8 by itself might mean any 
kind of song, as of battle, of harvest, or festal, or hymeneal, 
while yadpos, from its Hebrew use, and duvos from its 
Greek, did not require any such qualifying adjective. 
This epithet thus applied to these ‘songs’ does not affirm 
that they were divinely inspired, any more than the dyjp 
mvevpatixus 18 an inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1; Gal. vi. 1); 
but only that they were such as were composed by spiritual 
men, and moved in the sphere of spiritual things. How, 
it may be asked, are we to distinguish these “ spiritual 
songs”’ from the ‘psalms’ and ‘hymns’ with which they 
are associated by St. Paul? If the ‘ psalms’ represent the 
heritage of sacred song which the Christian Church derived 
from the Jewish, the ‘hymns’ and “spiritual songs” will 
between them cover what further in the same kind it pro- 
duced out of its bosom; but with a difference. What the 
hymns were, we have already seen; but Christian thought 
and feeling will soon have expanded into a wider range of 
poetic utterances than those in which there is a direct 
address to the Deity. If we turn, for instance, to Herbert’s 
Temple, or Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, or Keble’s Chris- 
tian Year, there are many poems in all, which, as certainly 
they are not ‘psalms,’ so as little do they possess the 
characteristics of ‘hymns.’ “ Spiritual songs” these 
might most fitly be called; even as in almost all our 
collections of so called ‘hymns’ at the present day, there 
are not a few which by much juster title would bear this 
name. Calvin, it will be seen, only agrees in part with 
the distinctions which I have here sought to trace: ‘ Sub 
his tribus nominibus complexus est [Paulus] omne genus 
canticorum ; que ita vulgo distinguuntur, ut psalmus sit in 
quo concinendo adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum 
preter linguam ; hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, sive 
ass4 voce, sive aliter canatur; oda non laudes tantum 
contineat, sed pareeneses, et alia argumenta.’? Compare 
U 
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in Vollbeding’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. p. 27, sqq., a treatise by 
J. Z. Hillger, De Psalmorum, Hymnorwn, et Odarwm diseri- 
mine; Palmer in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopddie, vol. v. p. 
100, sqq.; and Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. ili. p. 430. 


§ Ixxix. dypdpuparos, idwotns. 


Turse words occur together Acts iv. 13; dypdupatos no- 
where else in the N. T., but ié:é7ns on four other occasions 
(1-Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 2 Cor. xi. 6). Where found to- 
gether we must conclude that, according to the natural 
rhetoric of human speech, the second word is stronger 
than, and adds something to, the first; thus our Trans- 
lators have evidently understood them, rendering dypdp- 
patos ‘unlearned,’ and (d.rns ‘ignorant’; and so Bengel: 
‘ dypdpparos est rudis, idvtns rudior.’ 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish them, 
and to detect the exact notion which each conveys, aypdp- 
patos need not occupy us long. It corresponds exactly to 
our ‘illiterate’ (John vil. 13; Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim. iii. 
15); being joined by Plato with dpews, rugged as the 
mountaineer (Crit. 109 d), with dmovcos (Tim. 23 b); by 
Plutarch set over against the peyovcwpévos (Adv. Col. 26). 

But tdudrns is a word of far wider range, of uses far 
more complex and subtle. Its primary idea, the point 
from which, so to speak, etymologically it starts, is that 
of the private man, occupying himself with his own things 
(ra ida), as contrasted with the political; the man un- 
clothed with office, as set over against and distinguished 
from him who bears some office in the state. But lying 
as it did very deep in the Greek mind, being one of the 
strongest convictions there, that in public life the true 
education of the man and the citizen consisted, it could 
not fail that the word should presently be tinged with 
something of contempt and scorn. The éé.érns, unexercised 
in business, unaccustomed to deal with his fellow-men, is 
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unpractical ; and thus the word is joined with ampayywv 
by Plato (Rep. x. 620 ¢; ef. Plutarch, De Virt. et Vit. 4), 
with dmpaxtos by Plutarch (Phil. esse cwm Princ. 1), who 
sets him over against the modutixos Kal mpaxtixds. But 
more than this, he is boorish, and thus @dc@Txs is linked 
with dypovxos (Chrysostom, in 1 Hp. Cor. Hom. 3), with 
atraidevtos (Plutarch, Arist. et Men. Comp. 1), and other 
words such as these.! 

The history of (dvarns by no means stops here, though 
we have followed it as far as is absolutely necessary to 
explain its association (Acts iv. 13) with aypdumaros, and 
the points of likeness and difference between them. But 
to explain why St. Paul should employ it at 1 Cor. xiv. 
16, 23, 24, and exactly in what sense, it may be well to 
pursue this history a little further. There is a singular 
feature in the use of (éiTns which, though not very easy 
to describe, a few examples will at once make intelligible. 
There lies continually in it a negation of that particular 
skill, knowledge, profession, or standing, over against which 
it is antithetically set, and not of any other except that 
alone. For example, is the iduérys set over against the’ 
dnusoupyds (as by Plato, Theag. 124 c), he is the unskilled 
man as set over against the skilled artificer; any other 
dexterity he may possess, but that of the Sypysoupyds is 
denied him. Is he set over against the ‘atpds, he is one 
ignorant of the physician’s art (Plato, Rep. ili. 389 6b; 
Philo, De Conf. Ling. 7); against the cod¢iot}s, he is one 
unacquainted with the dialectic fence of the sophists 
(Xenophon, De Venat. 13; cf. HMiero, i. 2; Lucian, Pisce. 


1 There is an excellent discussion on the successive meanings of iScarns 
in Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, Appendix, 
Disquisition Second, pp. 475-485. Our English ‘idiot’ has also an in- 
structive history. This quotation from Jeremy Taylor (Disswasive from 
Popery, part ii. b. i. § 1) will show how it was used two hundred years 
ago: ‘S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient 
to all laics, and all ¢diots or private persons.’ See my Select Glossary 
s. vy. for other examples of the same use of the word. 
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34; Plutarch, Symp. iv. 2. 3); against the qiAddoyos 
(Sextus Empiricus, adv. Grammat.§ 235), he has no interest 
in the earnest studies which occupy the other. Those un- 
practised in gymnastic exercises are id:dTav as contrasted 
with the a@rxnrat (Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 6; Philo, He Sept. 
6); subjects are idv@ras as contrasted with thei prince 
(De Abrah. 33); the underlings in the harvest-field are 
idwTat Kal UmnpéTas as distinguished from the iyeudves (De 
Somn. ii. 4); the weak are id.@raz, aropor and ddo€ou being 
qualitative adjectives, as contrasted with the strong (De 
Creat. Princ. 5; cf. Plutarch, De Imper. Apophth. 1); and 
lastly, the whole congregation of Israel are (d.@ras as set 
over against the priests (De Vit. Mos. ili. 29). With these 
uses of the word to assist us, one can scarcely come to 
any other conclusion than that the idira: of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24) are the plain believers, with no 
special spiritual gifts, as distinguished from such as were 
possessed of these ; even as elsewhere they are the lay 
members of the Church as contrasted with those who 
minister in the Word and Sacraments ; for it is ever the 
word with which (dvdé7ns is at once combined and con- 
trasted that determines its meaning. 
For the matter immediately before us it will be sufficient 
to say that when the Pharisees recognized Peter and John 
as men aypdupato. Kat idi@rac, in the first word they ex- 
pressed more the absence in them of book-learning, and, 
confining as they would have done this to the Old Testament, 
the (spd ypduuata, and to the glosses of their own doctors 
upon these, their lack of acquaintance with such lore as 
St. Paul had learned at the feet of Gamaliel ; in the second 
their want of that education which men insensibly acquire 
by mingling with those who have important affairs to 
transact, and by themselves sharing in the transaction of 
such. Setting aside that higher training of the heart and 
the intellect which is obtained by direct contact with God 
and his truth, no doubt books and public life, literature 
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and politics, are the two most effectual organs of mental 
and moral training which the world has at its command— 
the second, as needs hardly be said, immeasurably more 
effectual than the first. He is dypdupatos who has not 
shared’ in the first, ?Sérns who has had no part in the 
second” 


§ Ixxx. doxéw, daivomar. . 


Our Translators have not always observed the distinction 
which exists between doxeiy (= ‘videri’) and datvecOat 
(= ‘apparere’). Aoxeivy expresses the subjective mental 
estimate or opinion about a matter which men form, their 
dof concerning it, which may be right (Acts xv. 28; 
I Cor. iv. 9; vii. 40: ef. Plato, Tim. 51 d, do&a adnOns), 
but which also may be wrong; involving as it always must 
the possibility of error (2 Mace. ix. 10; Matt. vi. 7; Mark 
vi. 49; John xvi. 2; Acts xxvii. 13; cf. Plato, Rep. 423 a; 
Gorg. 458 a, d0£a wevdys ; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 6. 22; Mem. 
1. 7. 4, loyupov, un dvta, Soxeiv, to have a false reputation 
for strength) ; daivecOai on the contrary expresses how a 
matter phenomenally shows and presents itself, with no 
necessary assumption of any beholder at all; suggesting 
an opposition, not to the dv, but to the voovwevov. Thus, 
when Plato (Rep. 408 a) says of certain heroes in the Trojan 
war, ayaol mpos Tov médEuov ébavnoav, he does not mean 
they seemed good for the war and were not, but they showed 
good, with the tacit assumption that what they showed, 
they were as well. So too, when Xenophon writes éfatvero 
iynia tarrwv (Anab. i. 6. 1), he would imply that horses 
had been actually there, and left their foot-prints on the 
ground. Had he used Sexetv, he would have implied that 
Cyrus and his company took for the tracks of horses what 
indeed might have been, but what also might not have 
been, such at all; cf. Mem. iii. 10. 2. Zeune: ‘ doxsiv 
cernitur in opinione, que falsa esse potest et vana; sed 
daivecOar plerumque est in re extra mentem, quamvis nemo 
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opinatur.’ Thus doxe? daiverOar (Plato, Phedr. 269 d; 
Legg. xii. 960 d). 

Even in passages where doxeiv may be exchanged with 
elvat, it does not lose the proper meaning which Zeune 
has ascribed to it here. There is ever a predominant 
reference to the public opinion and estimate, rather than 
to the actual being ; however the former may be the faithful 
echo of the latter (Prov. xxvii. 14). Thus, while there is 
no touch of irony, no shadow of depreciation, in St. Paul’s 
use of of Soxodvtes at Gal. ii. 2, of of Soxodvtes eivai Te 
presently after (ver. 6)—exactly which same phrase occurs 
in Plato, Huthyd. 303 d, where they are joined with ceuvot 
—and while manifestly there could be no slight intended, 
seeing that he so characterizes the chief of his fellow 
Apostles, the words for all this express rather the reputa- 
tion in which these were held in the Church than the 
worth which in themselves they had, however that reputa- 
tion of theirs was itself the true measure of this worth 
(=érlionuwor, Rom. xvi. 7). Compare Euripides, Toad. 608, 
where 7a doxovdvra are set over against Ta undev dvta, Hec. 295, 
and Porphyry, De Adst. ii. 40, where ot Sdoxotytes in like 
manner is put absolutely, and set over against ta 7AnOn. In 
the same way the words of Christ, 0: doxodvtes dpyew Tov 
éOvav (Mark x. 42), they who are acknowledged rulers of the 
Gentiles, cast no doubt on the reality of the rule of these, 
for see Matt. xx. 25; though indeed there may be a slight 
hint, looking through the words, of the contrast between the 
worldly shows and the heavenly realities of greatness ; but 
as little are they redundant (cf. Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 3; 
Susan. 5: and Winer, Gramm. § Ixvii. 4). 

But as on one side the’ mental conception may have, 
but also may not have, a corresponding truth in the world 
of realities, so on the other the appearance may have a 
reality beneath it, and daivec@a: is often synonymous with 
eivar and yéyvecOar (Matt. ii. 7; xiii. 26); but it may also 
have none; ¢awdueva for instance are set off against ra 
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dvta TH adnOeia by Plato (Rep..596 e) ; being the reflections 
of things, as seen in a mirror: or shows, it may be, which 
have no substance behind them, as the shows of goodness 
which the hypocrite makes (Matt. xxiii. 28). It must not 
be assumed that in this latter case ¢aivecOas runs into the 
meaning of doxeiv, and that the distinction is broken down 
between them. That distinction still subsists in the 
objective character of the one, and the subjective character 
of the other. Thus, at Matt. xxiii. 27, 28, the contrast is 
not between what other men took the Pharisees to be, and 
what they really were, but between what they showed 
themselves to other men (daiveoOe tots avOpeérros Sixator), 
and what they were indeed. 

Ackeiv signifying ever, as we have seen, that subjective: 
estimate which may be formed of a thing, not the objective 
show and seeming which it actually possesses, it will 
follow that our rendering of Jam. i. 26 is not perfectly 
satisfactory: “If any man among you seem to be religious 
(Soxst Ophoxos civar), and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” This 
verse, as it here stands, must before now have perplexed 
many. How, they will have asked, can a man “seem to 
be religious,” that is, present himself to others as such, 
when his religious pretensions are belied and refuted by 
the license of an unbridled tongue? But render the 
words, “If any man among you think himself religious ” 
(cf. Gal. vi. 3, where doxe? is rightly so translated; as it is 
in the Vulgate here, “se putat religiosum esse”), “ and 
bridleth not his tongue, &c.,” and all will then be plain. 
It is the man’s own subjective estimate of his spiritual 
condition which doxst expresses, an estimate which the 
following words declare to be altogether erroneous. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 1, where for dox7 the Vulgate has rightly ‘ exis- 
timetur.’ Ifthe Vulgate in dealing with doxeiv here is right, 
while our Translators are wrong, elsewhere in dealing 
with alvecOas it is wrong, while they are right. At Matt. 
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vi. 18 (“that thou appear not unto men to fast’), it has 
‘ne videaris,’ although at ver. 16 it had rightly ‘ ut ap- 
pareant’; but the disciples in this verse are warned, not 
against the hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to fast 
when they did not, as this ‘ne videaris’ might imply, but 
against the ostentation of wishing to be known to fast when 
they did; as lies plainly in the é7ws wu davis of the 
original. 

The force of gaivecOat, attained here, is missed in 
another passage of our Version; although not through 
any confusion between it and doxeiv, but rather between it 
and gaivev. We render év ois datvecbe ws gwortipes ev 
coop (Phil. ii. 15), “among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world.” To justify ‘“‘ ye shine ” in this place, which is 
common to all the Versions of the English Hexapla, St. 
Paul should have written daivere (John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; 
Rev. i. 16), and not, as he has written, gaiverOe. It is 
worthy of note that, while the Vulgate, having ‘ lucetis,’ 
shares and anticipates our error, an earlier Latin Version 
was free from it ; as is evident from the form in which the 
verse is quoted by Augustine (Hnarr. m Ps. exlvi. 4): ‘In 
quibus apparetis tanquam luminaria in celo.’ 


§ Ixxxi. (oor, Onpiov. 


Iy passages out of number one of these words might be 
employed quite as fitly as the other, even as there are 
many in which they are used interchangeably, as by 
Plutarch, De Cap. ex Inim. Util. 2. This does not how- 
ever prove that there is no distinction between them, if 
other passages occur, however few, where one would be fit 
and the other not; or where, though neither would be 
unfit, one would possess a greater fitness than the other. 
The distinction, latent in other cases, because there is 
nothing to evoke it, reveals itself in these. 

The difference between f@ov (by Lachmann always more 
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correctly written dor) and Oypiov is not that between two 
coordinate terms ; but one—that is, the second—is wholly 
subordinate to the first, is a less included in a greater. 
All creatures that live on earth, including man himself, 
Royinov Kal trodetexov CHov, as Plutarch (De Am. Prol. 3) so 
grandly describes him, are {6a (Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 
5.1); nay, God Himself, according to the Definitions of 
Plato, is €@ov a@dvarov, being indeed the only One to whom 
life by absolute right belongs (dpapév 62 tov Ozdv eivar CHov 
aistov dpictov, Aristotle, Metaph. xii. 7). It is true that 
f®ov is nowhere employed in the N. T. to designate man 
(but see Plato, Pol. 271 e; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 1. 3; 
Wisd. xix. 20); still less to designate God; for whom, as 
not merely living, but as being absolute life, the one 
fountain of life, the adrof@ov, the ny) fos, the fitter and 
more reverent Sw» is retained (John i. 4; 1 Johni. 2). In 
its ordinary use €@ov covers the same extent of meaning 
as ‘animal’ with us, having generally, though by no means 
universally (Plutarch, De Garr. 22; Heb. xiii. 11), ddoyov 
or some such epithet attached (2 Pet. 11. 12; Jude 10). 
Onpiov, a diminutive of @yp, which in its Molic form 
gyp appears as the Latin ‘fera,’ and in its more usual 
shape in the German ‘Thier’ and our own ‘deer,’ like 
xpuaiov, BiBrlov, poptior, ayysiov, and so many other words 
in the Greek language (see Fischer, Prol. de Vit. Lew. 
N. T. p. 256), has quite left behind the force of a diminu- 
tive, which it must once have possessed. How completely 
it is felt to have renounced this is remarkably attested in 
the modern compound, ‘megatherium’; and compare 
Xenophon (Oyrop. i. 4. 11), Onpia pmsydda. Neither are 
Onpia exclusively mischievous and cruel beasts, for see 
Heb. xii. 20; Exod. xix. 13; however they are oftenest 
such (Mark i. 13; Acts xxviii. 4, 5); Onpia at Acts xi. 6 
being distinguished from tetpd7oda. It is worthy of notice 
that, numerous as are the passages of the Septuagint 
where beasts of sacrifice are mentioned, it is never under 
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this name. The reason is evident, namely, that the 
brutal, bestial element is that which @npiov brings pro- 
minently forward, and not that wherein the lower animals 
are akin to man, not that therefore which gives them a 
fitness to be offered as substitutes for man. Here, too, we 
have an explanation of the frequent transfer of @np/ov and 
Onpiddys, as in Latin of ‘bestia’ and ‘bellua,’ to fierce 
and brutal men (Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Josephus, Antt. 
xvii. 5. 5; Arrian, in EHpict. ii. 9). 

All this makes us the more regret, and the regret has 
been often expressed—it was so by Broughton almost as 
soon as our Version was published—that in the Apocalypse 
our Translators should have rendered @npiav and Coov by 
the same word, “beast”; and should thus for the English 
reader have obliterated the distinction between them. 
Both play important parts in this book; both belong to its 
higher symbolism ; while at the same time they move in 
spheres of it as far removed from one another as heaven is 
from hell. The €#a or “living creatures,” which stand 
before the throne, in whom dwells the fulness of all 
creaturely life, as it gives praise and glory to God (iv. 
6-9; v. 6; vi. 1; and often), constitute a part of the 
heavenly symbolism; the @npia, the first beast and the 
second, which rise up, one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), 
the other from the sea (xiii. 1), of whom the one makes 
war upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth 
in blasphemies, these form part of the hellish symbolism. 
To confound these and those under a common designation, 
to call those ‘ beasts’ and these ‘ beasts,’ would be an over- 
sight, even granting the name to be suitable to both; itis 
a more serious one, when the word used, bringing out, as 
this must, the predominance of the lower animal life, ig 
applied to glorious creatures in the very court and presence 
of Heaven. The error is common to all the English trans- 
lations. That the Rheims should not have escaped it is 
strange; for the Vulgate renders {@a by ‘animalia’ (‘ani- 
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mantia ’ would have been still better), and only @npiov by 
‘bestia.’ If a had always been rendered “ living crea- 
tures,” this would have had the additional advantage of 
setting these symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the 
English reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. 
i. 5, 13, 14, and often; where “living creature” is the 
rendering in our English Version of 7°n, as Gov is in the 
Septuagint. 


§ Ixxxil. arép, avr. 


It has been often claimed, and in the interests of an 
all-important truth, namely the vicarious character of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ, that in such passages 
as Heb. 11.9; Tit. ii. 143.1 Tim. ii.6; Gal. iii, 13 ; Luke 
XXll, 19, 20; I Pet. ii. 21; iii. 18; iv. 1; Rom. v. 8; John 
x. 15, in all of which Christ is said to have died t7ép 
TavToV, UTEP NuOV, UTEO TOV TpoBdrav, and the like, bmép 
shall be accepted as equipollent with dvr/. And then, it 
is further urged that, as dvr/ is the preposition first of 
equivalence (Homer, Jl. ix. 116, 117) and then of ex- 
change (1 Cor. xi. 15; Heb. xii. 16; Matt. v. 38), oarép 
must in all those passages be regarded as having the same 
force. Each of these, it is evident, would thus become a 
dictum probans for a truth, in itself most vital, namely 
that Christ suffered, not merely on our behalf and for our 
good, but also in our room, and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must ourselves have borne. . 
Now, though some have denied, we must yet accept as 
certain that iwéo has sometimes this meaning. Thus in 
the Gorgias of Plato, 515 c¢, éy@ urép cod aroxpwoduat, ‘I 
will answer in your stead;’ compare Xenophon, Anab. vii. 
4. 9: 20édors dv bréep TovTOV arolaveiv ; ‘ Wouldst thou die 
instead of this lad?’ as the context and the words « 
matosev avtTov avtl éxeivov make abundantly manifest ; 
Thucydides, i. 141; Euripides, Alcestis, 712; Polybius, iii. 
67.7; Philem. 13; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 29; but it is 
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not less certain that in passages far more numerous v7ép 
means no more than, on behalf of, for the good of; thus 
Matt. v. 44; John xiii. 37; 1 Tim. ii. 1, and continually. 
It must be admitted to follow from this, that had we 
in the Scripture only statements to the effect that Christ 
died tip juav, that He tasted death trip mavtés, it 
would be impossible to draw from these any irrefragable 
proof that his death was vicarious, He dying in our stead, 
and Himself bearing on his Cross our sins and the penalty 
of our sins; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, 
elsewhere (Isai. lili. 4-6). It is only as having other 
declarations, to the effect that Christ died dvti modrov 
(Matt. xx. 28), gave Himself as an dvtiéavutpoy (1 Tim. il. 
6), and bringing those other to the interpretation of these, 
that we obtain a perfect right to claim such declarations of 
Christ’s death for us as also declarations of his death in 
our stead. And in them beyond doubt the preposition 
unép is the rather employed, that it may embrace both 
these meanings, and express how Christ died at once for 
our sakes (here it touches more nearly on the meaning of 
wept, Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; 1 Pet. ili. 18; 8 
also once occurring in this connexion, 1 Cor. viii. 11), 
and in our stead; while dvri would only have expressed 
the last of these. 

Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli de Vi 
Mortis Christe Satisfactorid, has some excellent remarks 
on this matter, which I will quote, though what has been 
just said has anticipated them in part: ‘Fuerunt, qui ex 
sola natura et usu prepositionis dwg demonstrare cona- 
rentur, Paulum docuisse satisfactionem Christi vicariam; 
alii rursus negarunt preepositionem vméo a N. Test. au- 
ctoribus recte positam esse pro dyti, inde probaturi con- 
trarium. Peccatum utrimque est. Sola prepositio utram- 
que pariter adjuvat sententiarum partem ; pariter, inquam, 
utramque. Namque in promptu sunt, contra perplurium 
opinionem, desumta ex multis veterum Grecorum scripto- 
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ribus loca, quee preepositioni ip significatum, loco, vice, 
alicujus plane vindicant, atque ipsum Paulum eodem signi- 
ficatu eam usurpasse, et quidem in locis, que ad nostram 
rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse dubium (cf. Philem. 
13; 2 Cor. ¥. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 29). Si autem queritur, cur 
hac potissimum prepositione incerti et fluctuantis signifi- 
catis in re tam gravi usus sit Apostolus—inest in ipsd pree- 
positione quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi 
mortem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in hoc versari rei 
summam, quod Christus mortuus sit in commodum homi- 
num, nemo negat; atque id quidem factum est ita, ut 
moreretur hominum loco. Pro conjunctié significatione et 
commodi et vicarii preclare ab Apostolo adhibita est pre- 
positio vzép. Itaque rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus 
noster, non licere nobis in gravibus locis, ubi de morte 
Christi agatur, prepositionem wt7ép simpliciter = drti 
sumere. Hst enim plane Latinorum pro, nostrum fiir. 
Quotiescunque Paulus Christum pro nobis mortuum esse 
docet, ab ips4 notione vicarii non disjunctam esse voluit 
notionem commodi, neque umquam ab hac, quamvis per- 
quam aperta sit, excludi illam in ista formula, jure meo 
dico.’ 


§ Ixxxiii. qovets, dvOpwroxtdvos, cixdpuos. 


Ovr Translators have rendered all these words by ‘ mur- 
derer,’ which, apt enough in the case of the first (Matt. 
xxii. 7; I Pet. iv. 15; Rev. xxi. 8), is at the same time so 
general that it keeps out of sight characteristic features 
which the other two possess. 

’AvOpwrrextoves, exactly corresponding to our ‘ man- 
slayer,’ or ‘homicide,’ occurs in the N. T. only in the 
writings of St. John (vili. 44; 1 Ep. iii. 15, bis); it is 
found also in Euripides (Iphig. in Taur. 390). On our 
Lord’s lips, at the first of these places, davOpwroKtovos 
has its special fitness; no other word would have suited | 
at all so well; an allusion being here to that great, and in 
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part only too successful, assault on the life natural and 
the life spiritual of all mankind which Satan made, when, 
planting sin, and through sin death, in them who were 
ordained the authors of being to the whole race of 
mankind, he infected the stream of human life at its 
fountain-head. Satan was thus o dv@pwroxtoves indeed 
(Bpotoxtovos in the Greek triodion); for he would have 
fain slain not this man or that, but the whole race of 
mankind. 

Xwxdpros, which only occurs once in the N. T., and then, 
noticeably enough, on the lips of a Roman officer (Acts 
xxi. 38), is one of the many Latin words which we meet 
with there. Such in not inconsiderable numbers had 
followed the Roman domination even into those Hastern 
provinces of the empire which, unlike those of the West, 
had refused to be latinized, but still retained their own 
language. The ‘sicarius,’ having his name from the 
short sword, poniard, or stiletto (‘sica’), which he wore 
and was prompt to use, was the hired bravo or swordsman, 
_ troops of whom in the long agony of the Republic the 
Antonies and the Clodiuses kept in their pay, and often- 
times about their person, to remove out of the way such 
as were obnoxious to them. The word had found its way 
into Palestine, and into the Greek which was spoken there : 
Josephus in two instructive passages (B. J. ii. 13. 3; Antt. 
xx. 8. 6) giving us full details about those to whom this 
name was transferred. They were assassins, of whom a rank 
growth sprang up in those latter days of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, when, in ominous token of the approaching 
catastrophe, all ties of society were fast being dissolved. 
Concealing their short sword or dagger under their gar- 
ments (it was from the likeness of this sword to the 
Roman ‘sica’ that, as Josephus tells us, they obtained 
their name), and mingling with the multitude, especially 
at the great feasts, they stabbed in the crowd whom oi 
their enemies they would, and then, taking part with the 
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bystanders in exclamations of horror, effectually averted 
suspicion from themselves. 

It will appear from what has been said that doveds may 
be any murderer, the genus of which ovdpios is a species, 
this latter being an assassin, using a particular weapon, 
and following his trade of blood in a special manner. 
Again, avOpwroxrévos has a stress and emphasis of its 
own. It bears on its front that he to whom this name 
is given is a murderer of men, a homicide; while dovevs 
is capable of vaguer use, so that it would be possible to 
characterize a wicked man as qoveds Ths svoeBeias, a de- 
stroyer of piety, though he made no direct attack on the 
lives of men, a traitor or usurper as goveds ths matpisos 
(Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Reip. 19) ; and such uses of the word 
are not unfrequent. 


§ lxxxiv. xaxés, trovnpos, paddos. 


Tat which is morally evil may be contemplated on various 
sides and from various points of view ; the several epithets 
which it will thus obtain bringing out the several aspects 
in which it will have presented itself to us. 

Kaxés and zrovnpos occur together, Rev. xvi. 2; as xakia 
and trovnpia at 1 Cor. v. 8; the dvadoyiouoi Kkaxot of Mark | 
vii. 21 are dS:adoyopuol mrovnpot in the parallel passage of 
St. Matthew (xv. 19). The distinction between these will 
best be considered when we come to deal with zovnpés. 
Kaxés, the constant antithesis to dya@és (Deut. xxx. 14; 
Ps. xxxiii. 14; Rom. xii. 215 2 Cor. v. 10; ef. Plato, Rep. 
x. 608 e), and though not quite so frequently to «ados 
(Gen. xxiv. 50; xliv. 4; Heb. v. 14; Plutarch, Reg. Apoph. 
20), affirms of that which it characterizes that qualities 
and conditions are wanting in this which would constitute 
it worthily and indeed that which by its name it challenges 
to be.! This first in a physical sense; thus xaxd eipata 

1 Cremer: ‘So characterisirt xaxés dasjenige was nicht so beschaffen 


ist wie es, seiner Natur Bestimmung und Idee nach, sein kénnte oder 
sollte.’ 
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(Homer, Od. xi. 190) are mean or tattered garments ; 
xaxos iatpds (Aischylus, Prom. v. 473), a physician wanting 
in the skill which such should possess; kaxds xpitjs (Plu- 
tarch, Rom. Apoph. 4), an unskilful judge. So, too, in the 
Scripture it is often used without any ethical intention 
(Prov. xx. 17; Luke xvi. 25; Acts xxvill. 5; Rev. xvi. 2). 
Often, however, it assumes one; thus xaxds doddos (Matt. 
xxiv. 48) is a servant wanting in that fidelity and diligence 
which are properly due from such; and compare Prov. xii. 
no Jercvii2g = “Cor: x¥-43 35) Colctibees: 

But the zrovypés is, as Ammonius calls him, 0 dpacrixos 
xaxod, the active worker out of evil; the German ‘ Boése- 
wicht,’ or as Beza (Annott. in Matt. v. 37) has drawn the 
distinction : ‘ Significat wovnpds aliquid amplius quam Kaxés, 
nempe eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad in- 
juriam cuivis inferendam totus comparatus.’ He is, ac- 
cording to the derivation of the word, 6 rapéyav mévous, or 
one that, as we say, “ puts others to trouble ” ; and arovnpia 
is the ‘cupiditas nocendi’; or as Jeremy Taylor explains 
it: ‘aptuess to do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs 
and tragedies; a loving to trouble our neighbour and to 
do him ill offices ; crossness, perverseness, and peevishness 
of action in our intercourse’ (Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance, iv. 1). In wovnpés the positive activity of evil 
comes far more decidedly out than in xaxés, the word 
therefore being constantly opposed to yono7ds, or the good 
contemplated as the useful (Isocrates, Or.i. 6 d; villi. 184 a; 
Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 20; Jer. xxiv. 2, 3). If xaxés is 
‘mauvais,’ ‘méchant,’ srovnpds is ‘nuisible,’ noxious or 
‘noisome,’ in our elder sense of the word. The «axds may 
be content to perish in his own corruption, but the wovnpds 
is not content unless he is corrupting others as well, and 
drawing them into the same destruction with himself. 
Thus dYov vovnpoy (Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2) is an 
unwholesome dish: dopata movnpa (Quom. Adol. Péet. 4), 
wicked songs, such as by their wantonness corrupt the 
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minds of the young; yur) movnpa (De Virt. et Vit. 2), a 
wicked wife; é¢@arpos movnpds (Mark vii. 22), a mischief- 
working eye. Satan is emphatically 6 zrovnpés, as the first 
author of all the mischief in the world (Matt. vi. 13 ; Ephes. 
vi. 16; cf. Luke vii. 21; Acts xix. 12); ravening beasts 
are always Onpia wovnpa in the Septuagint (Gen. xxxvii. 
33; Isai. xxxv. 9; cf. Josephus, Antt. vii. 5. 5); xaxa Onpia, 
indeed, occurs once in the N. T. (Tit. i. 12), but the mean- 
ing is not precisely the same, as the context sufficiently 
shows. An instructive line in Euripides (Hecuba, 596), 
testifies to the Greek sense of a more inborn radical evil 
in the man who is zrovnpos than in the kcaxos: 
“O prev rrovnpds ovdev GAO mAHY KaKés. 

A reference to the context will show that what Euripides 
would say is this, namely, that a man of an evil nature 
will always show himself base in act. 

But there are words in most languages, and ¢atnros is 
one of them, which contemplate evil under another aspect, 
not so much that either of active or passive malignity, 
but that rather of its good-for-nothingness, the impossi- 
bility of any true gain ever coming forth from it. Thus 
‘nequam ’ (in strictness opposed to ‘ frugi’), and ‘ nequitia’ 
in Latin (see Ramsay on the Mostellaria of Plautus, p. 
229); ‘vaurien’ in French ; ‘naughty’ and ‘ naughtiness’ 
in English ; ‘ taugenichts,’ ‘schlecht,’ ‘schlechtigkeit’ in 
German ;! while on the other hand ‘ tugend’ (=‘ taugend ’) 
is virtue contemplated as usefulness. This notion of 
worthlessness is the central notion of gatdos (by some 
identified with ‘faul,’ ‘ foul’), which in Greek runs succes- 
sively through the following meanings,—light, unstable, 
blown about by every wind (see Donaldson. Cratylus, 
§ 152; ‘synonymum ex levitate permutatum,’ Matthii), 
small, slight (‘ schlecht’ and ‘schlicht’ in German are 
only different spellings of the same word), mediocre, of no 

1 Graff (Alt-hochdeutsche Sprachschatz, p. 138) ascribes in like manner 
to ‘ bose’ (‘ bose ’) an original sense of weak, small, nothing worth, 
x 
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account, worthless, bad; but still bad predominantly in 
the sense of worthless; thus davrAn avaAnrtpis (Plato, Conv. 
215 c), a bad flute-player; gatiaros Cwypddos (Plutarch, 
De Adul. et Am. 6), a bad painter. In agreement with 
this, the standing antithesis to dadndos is o7rovdaios (Plato, 
Legg. vi. 757 a; vii. 814 e€; Philo, De Merc. Mer. 1); the 
Stoics ranging all men in two classes, either in that of 
oroveaio. or addro1, and not recognizing any middle 
ethical position; so too it stands over against ypnotos 
(Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 4); xaddés (De Adul. et Am. 9); 
érvetxns (Aristotle, Hihic. Nic. iii. 5. 3); aoretos (Plutarch, 
De Rep. Stoic. 12) ; while words with which it is commonly 
associated are dypyotos (Plato, Lysias, 204 b); evredrns 
(Legg. vil. 806 a); poxOnpds (Gorg. 486 b); aromos (Plu- 
tarch, De Aud. Poét. 12; Oonj. Prec. 48); Zadpos (De Disc. 
Ad. et Am. 32); BraBepds (Quom. Aud. Poét. 14); Kowds 
(Prec. San. 14); axpatns (Gryll. 8); davonros (De Comm. 
Not. 11); dxatpos (Conj. Proc. 14); ayevvns (De Adul. et 
Amic. 2). Padros, as used in the N. T., has reached the 
latest stage of its meaning; and td ¢adAa mpdéavtes are 
set in direct opposition to ta dya8a romoavtes, and con- 
-demned as such to “the resurrection of damnation ” 
(John v. 29; ef. ii. 20: Tit. ii. 8; Jam. iii. 16; Aristotle, 
Hthic. Nic. ii. 6. 18; Philo, De Abrah. 3). We have the 
same antithesis of dadr\a and dyaba elsewhere (Phalaris, 
Ep. 144; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 8); and for a good 
note upon the word see Schoeman, Agis et Cleomenes, p. 71. 


§ Ixxxv. stdxpuvyjs, xaOapos. 

Tue difference between these words is hard to express, 
even while one may instinctively feel it. They are con- 
_ tinually found in company with one another (Plato, Phileb. 
52d; Husebius, Prep. Evan. xv. 15. 4), and words associ- 
ated with the one are in constant association with the other. 

EiAvkpevjs occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil. i. 10; 
2 Pet. ili. 1); once also in the Apocrypha (Wisd. vii. 25); 
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eikuxpiveca three times (1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. i. 12; ii. 17). 
Its etymology, like that of ‘sincere,’ which is its best 
English rendering, is doubtful, uncertainty in this matter 
causing also uncertainty in the breathing. Some, as Stall- 
baum (Plato, Pheedo, 66 a, note), connect with (dos, irn 
(e’rew, etdetv), that which is cleansed by much rolling and 
shaking to and fro in the sieve; ‘volubili agitatione secre- 
tum atque adeo cribro purgatum.’ Another more familiar 
and more beautiful etymology, if only one could feel suffi- 
cient confidence in it, Losner indicates: ‘ dicitur de iis 
rebus quarum puritas ad solis splendorem exigitur,’ 6 év 
TH eiAn Kexpyzpevos, held up to the sunlight and in that 
proved and approved. Certainly the uses of eidixpuns, 
so far as they afford an argument, and there is an instinct 
and traditionary feeling which lead to the correct use of a 
word, even after the secret of its derivation has been 
altogether lost, are very much in favour of the former 
etymology. It is not so much the clear, the transparent, 
as the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled ; as witness 
the words with which it is continually found associated, 
dpryns (Plato, Menex. 245 d; Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 26) ; 
apuxtos. (De Def. Or. 343 cf. De Isid. et Os. 61) ; aaOns 
(De Adul. et Amic. 33); dxpatos (De An. Proc. 27); 
axpavpuns (Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2) ; axgpacos (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Hp. ad Cor. 2); and compare Xenophon, Cyrop. 
viii. 5. 14; Philo, De Opif. Mun. 8; Plutarch, Adv. Col. 5; 
De Fac. in Orb. 16: mrdacye TO pryvipsvoy’ atoBadre yap 
ro eiduxpuvés. In like manner the Htym. Mag. ; eidAccpuvrs 
onuaiver Tov KaPapoy Kai apiyh étgpov : compare an interest- 
ing discussion in Plutarch, De Ei ap. Delph. 20. Various 
passages, it is quite true, might be adduced in which the 
notion of clearness and transparency predominates, thus 
in Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 61) gidikp:vis mop is con- 
trasted with the xA/Bavos carvitousevos, but they are very 
much the fewer, and may very well be secondary and 
superinduced. 
x 2 


‘ 
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The ethical use of eiAccpuns and eidixpivea first makes 
itself distinctly felt in the N. T.; there are only approxi- 
mations to it in classical Greek ; as when Aristotle (Hthic. 
Nic. x. 6) speaks of some who, dyevoto. dvtes Hdovfas eidu- 
Kptvods Kat édevOepiov, él tas copatixas Katadevyovow. 
Theophylact defines efAuxpivera well as xa@apitns Siavotas 
Kal adoroTns ovdsy #yovaat cuverkiacuéevoy Kal UTovdAov: and 
Basil the Great (im Reg. Brev. Int.) : eiduxpwvés sivar NoyiComat 
TO apuyés, Kat akpws KeKaSappevov ATO TravTos évavTiov. It is 
true to this its central meaning as often as it is employed — 
in the N. T. The Corinthians must purge out the old 
leaven, that they may keep the feast with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity (eidexpweias) and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). 
St. Paul rejoices that in simplicity and in that sincerity 
which comes of God (év eidvxpwela Ozod), not in fleshly 
wisdom, he has his conversation in the world (2 Cor. i. 
12); declares that he is not of those who tamper with 
and adulterate (kamndéevovtes) the word of God, but that 
as of sincerity (2& eiduxpuvetas) he speaks in Christ (2 Cor. 
ii. 17). 

Kaéapos, connected with the Latin ‘ castus,’ with the 
German ‘ heiter,’ in its earliest use (Homer does not know 
it in any other, Od. vi. 61; xvii. 48), is clean, and this in 
a physical or non-ethical sense, as opposed to purrapds. 
Thus xa@apov cdua (Xenophon, Ccon. x. 7) is the body 
not smeared with paint or ointment; and in this sense it 
is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. xxvii. 59; Heb. x. 
22; Rev. xv. 6). In another merely physical sense xa@apos 
is applied to that which is clear and transparent; thus 
we have xafapos and d:avyjs (Plutarch, De Gen. Soc. 22). 
But already in Pindar (Pyth. v. 2, cafapa adpetn), in Plato 
(Rep. vi. 496 d, xafapos adicias te xal avociwv zpyov), and in 
the tragic poets it had obtained an ethical meaning. The 
same is not uncommon in the Septuagint, where it often 
destgnates cleanness of heart (Job vili. 6; xxxiii. 9; Ps. 
xxiii. 4), although far oftener a cleanness merely external 
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or ceremonial (Gen. ix. 21; Lev. xiv. 7). That it fre- 
quently runs into the domain of meaning which I have just 
claimed for eidvxpiwys cannot be denied. It also is found 
associated with aAnOwes (Job viii. 6); with duryjs (Philo, 
De Mund. Opif. 8); with dxpatos (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
7. 20; Plutarch, Amil. Paul. 34); with dypavros (De Is. 
et Oswr. 79); with dxypatos (Plato, Crat.. 396 b) ; xaOapos 
ciros is wheat with the chaff winnowed away (Xenophon, 
icon. xvili. 8. 9); xaSapos otpatés, an army rid of its sick 
and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 211; cf. iv. 135), or, as the 
same phrase is used in Xenophon, an army made up of 
the best materials, not lowered by an admixture of mer- 
cenaries or cowards; the flower of the army, all dvdpes 
aypsto. being set aside (Appian, viii. 117). In the main, 
however, xa@apos is the pure contemplated under the 
aspect of the clean, the free from soil or stain; thus 
Opncksia xaSapda Kal auiavtos (Jam. i. 27), and compare 
the constant use of the phrase xaGapds govov, xalapos 
adixias (Plato, Rep. vi. 496 d; Acts xviii. 6), and the like; 
and the standing antithesis in which the «xa@apov stands 
to the xowov, contemplated as also the dxdfaptov (Heb. ix. 
13; Rom. xiv. 14, 20). 

It may then be affirmed in: conclusion, that as: the 
Christian is eiAvcpws, this grace in him will exclude all 
double-mindedness, the divided heart (Jam. i. 8; iv. 8),. 
the eye not single (Matt. vi. 22), all hypocrisies (1 Pet. 
li. 1); while, as he is xa@apds 1H Kxapdia, by this are ex- 
cluded the pidcpata (2 Pet. ii. 20; cf. Tit. i. 15), the 
porvopios (2 Cor. vii. 1), the pumapia (Jam. i. 21; 1 Pet. 
iii. 21; Rev. xxii. 11) of sin. In the first is predicated 
his freedom from the falsehoods, in the second from the 
defilements, of the flesh and of the world. If freedom 
from foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a more 
primary notion in eAcpuys, being probably wrapt up in 
the etymology of the word, a more secondary and super- 
induced in ca@apos.. 
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§ lxxxvi. odeyos, wayn. 


TléAcuos and way occur often together (Homer, I. i. 177; 
v. 891; Plato, Tim. 19 e; Job xxxviii. 23; Jam. iv. 1); and 
in like manner roNewetv and payeofa. There is the same 
difference between them as between our own ‘ war’ and 
‘battle’; 6 wddewos IleAorovvnoaxos, the Peloponnesian 
War ; 7év Mapadau wayn, the battle of Marathon. Dealing 
with the words in this antithesis, namely that woAewos em- 
‘braces the whole course of hostilities, nay the actual shock 
in arms of hostile armies, Pericles, dissuading the Athenians 
from yielding to the demands of the Spartans, admits 
that these with their allies were a match for all the other 
Greeks together in a single battle, but denies that they 
would retain the same superiority in a war, that is, against — 
such as had their preparations of another kind (uayy pev 
“yap pid mpds Grravtas” HAAnvas Suvatot edXoTovvjcrot Kat ot 
Evupayordvtioxyelv, Todewely O8 pur) TPOs Omolay dyTiTapacKevy 
advvato, Thucydides, i. 141). We may compare Tacitus, 
Germ. 30: * Alios ad preelium ire videas, Chattos ad bellum.’ 
But besides this, while wéAewos and qodeuety remain 
true to their primary meaning, and are not transferred to 
any secondary, it is altogether otherwise with pwdayn and 
- pdyecOa. Contentions which fall very short of the shock 
of arms are continually designated by these words. There 
are wayas of every kind: égpwrixa’ (Xenophon, Hiero, i. 
35) 3 vowsxad (Tit. iii. 9; cf. 2 Tim. il. 23); Aoyowayiar (1 
Tim. vi. 4); oxcapayiar: and compare John vi. 52; 2 Tim. 
ii. 24; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. Hustathius (on Homer, Il. i. 
177) expresses these differences well: 76 oNeuot te payat 
Té, 1) &k TapadAnArov Sydrot TO avTo, 7) Kal Siadopa Tis aT Tats 
NeEcow, eirye waXeTar pEev Tis Kab AOroLS, WS Kai 7 Noyomayia 
Sydot. Kai avdros Sé 0 oumTHs pet ddAlya Hyol, uayeccapévan 
éméeoot (ver. 304). Kal GAdAws O& pdyn péev, abt} H TOV 
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avipdv avvacBory 6 b2 rodeos Kal éml tapatdEewv kal 
paxiwou Kaipod Aéyerar, Tittmann (De Synon. in N. T. p. 
66) : ‘Conveniunt igitur in eo quod dimicationem, conten- 
tionem, pugnam denotant, sed woAeuos et arodsucivy de 
pugnd que manibus fit proprie dicuntur, wayn autem et 
paxyecGar de qudcunque contentione, etiam animorum, 
etiamsi non ad verbera et ceedes pervenerit. In illis igitur 
ipsa pugna cogitatur, in his sufficit cogitare de contentione, 
quam pugna plerumque sequitur.’ 

I may observe before quitting this subject that ordous 
(Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 19; Acts xxiv. 5; cf. Sophocles, 
Gidip. Col. 1228), insurrection or sedition, is by Plato 
distinguished from zroAzwos, in that the one is a civil and 
the other a foreign strife (Rep. v. 470 b): él yap TH rod 
otxsiou éyOpa otdows KékdnTal, él S& TH TOY GddoOTPiwY 


TOES. 


§ Ixxxvii. mados, émOupia, opr, dpetcs. 
Ila@os occurs three times in the N. T.; once coordinated 
with émidvuia (Col. ii. 5; for raOjuata and éeriOvpiac in 
like manner joined together see Gal. v. 24); once subor- 
dinated to it (waOos ériOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5); while on 
the other occasion of its use (Rom. i. 26), the 7a6n dtipias 
(‘vile affections,” E.V.) are lusts that dishonour those 
who indulge in them. The word belongs to the ter- 
minology of the Greek Schools. Thus Cicero (Tusc. Quest. 
iv. 5): ‘Que Greci wan vocant, nobis perturbationes 
appellari magis placet quam morbos;’ on this preference 
see iii. 10; and presently after he adopts Zeno’s definition, 
‘aversa a recta ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio;’ 
and elsewhere (Offic. ii. 5), ‘motus animi turbatus.’ The 
exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes Laértius, is 
as follows (vii. I. 63): ote d& adTO 76 maBos 1) GAoyos Kab 
mapa pvow rw>uyhs Kivnots, 7) opyn mreordfovoa. Clement 
of Alexandria has this in his mind when, distinguishing 
between opuy and dos, he writes (Strom. ii. 13): opun 
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pev ody dopa Siavolas eri te i) amd Tov’ maBos dé, TAEOVa- 
fovca opun, ) bmepteivovea TA KaTa TOV AOYOY méTpA* 7) OPEN) 
exspouévn, Kal ameOys AOyo (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 
iil. I. 208). 

So far as the N. T. is concerned, 7a90s nowhere obtains 
that wide sense which it thus obtained inthe Greek Schools; 
a sense so much wider than that ascribed to érOupia, that 
this last was only regarded as one of the several dOn 
of our nature, being coordinated with dpy7, ¢oPos, and 
the rest (Aristotle, Hih. Nic. ii. 4; Diogenes Laértius, 
vil. 1.67). ’Ezrv@uuia, on the contrary, in Scripture is the 
larger word, including the whole world of active lusts and 
desires, all to which the cap£, as the seat of desire and of 
the natural appetites, impels; while the wd@os is rather 
the ‘ morosa delectatio,’ not so much the soul’s disease in 
its more active operations, as the diseased condition out 
of which these spring, the ‘morbus libidinis,’ as Bengel 
has put it well, rather than the ‘libido,’ the ‘ lustfulness’ 
(‘ Leidenschaft ’) as distinguished from the ‘lust.’ Theo- 
phylact: waOos 4 \vcca Tov co@patos, Kal oTEP TupETos, 7) 
Tpadpa, 1) AAA) Vooos. 

’"EriOupla, being tod 7dé0s dpeEvs, as Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
10), dAoyos Opes, as the Stoics, ‘immoderata appetitio 
opinati magni boni, rationi non obtemperans,’ as Cicero 
(Tusc. Quest. 111. 11) defined it, is rendered for the most 
part in our Translation ‘lust’ (Mark iv. 19, and often) ; 
but sometimes ‘concupiscence’ (Rom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5), 
and sometimes ‘ desire’ (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23). It 
appears now and then, though rarely, in the N. T. in a 
good sense (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 17; ef. 
Prov. x. 24; Ps. cii. 5); much oftener in a bad; not as 
‘concupiscentia’® merely, but as ‘prava concupiscentia,’ 
which Origen (im Joan. tom. 10) affirms to be the only 
sense which in the Greek Schools. it knew (but see Ari- 
stotle, Rhet. 1. 11); thus éruuia kann (Col. iii. 5); éeare- 
Oupiar capkicat (1 Pet. ii, 11) 5 vewrepixad (2 Tim. ii, 22); 
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avontot Kab BraBepal (1 Tim. vi. 9); xooptxal (Tit. ii. 12) ; 
fOopads (2 Pet. i. 4) 3 peacwod (2 Pet. ii. 10); dvOpeHTwr 
(1 Pet. iv. 2); tod capatos (Rom. vi. 12); tot duaBddrov 
(John viii. 44); rhs amarns (Hphes. iv. 22); ths capKos 
(1 John ii. 16) ; tay ofOaryav (ibid.); and without a quali- 
fying epithet (Rom. vii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude 16; Gen. 
xlix. 6; Ps. cv. 14). It is then, as Vitringa, in a disserta- 
tion De Concupiscentid Vitiosd et Damnabili (Obss. Sac. p. 
598, sqq.), defines it, ‘vitiosa illa voluntatis affectio, qua 
fertur ad appetendum que illicite usurpantur; aut que 
licite usurpantur, appetit adraxtws;’ this same evil sense 
being ascribed to it in such definitions as that of Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 20): &peows kai dpeEvs ddoryos TOD 
Keyapiouévou avtj. Compare iv. 18: dpekww obv émiOuplas 
Suaxpivovow oi TrEept TadTa Sewol* Kal THY psv, él HdSovals Kal 
akoracia tTatTovew, adroyov ovcav' tiv O& dpskw, éml Tov 
Kata Pia avayKALOV, AoyLKNnY UTdpxovoay Kivnow. In these 
devvol he of course mainly points to Aristotle (thus see 
Rhet. i. 10). Our English word ‘lust,’ once harmless 
enough (thus see Deut. vii. 7, Coverdale’s Version, and my 
Select Glossary, s. v.), has had very much the same history. 
The relation in which érduyia stands to wados it has been 
already sought to trace. 

‘Opun, occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5; Jam. 
ili. 4), and dps&s, occurring once (Rom. i. 27), are often 
found together; thus in Plutarch (De Amor. Prol. 1; De 
Rect. Rat. Aud. 18; where see Wyttenbach’s note); and 
in Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xiv. 765 d). ‘Opun, rendered 
by Cicero on one occasion ‘appetitio’ (Of. i. 5), ‘appe- 
titus animi’ on another (in. v. 7), is thus defined by the 
Stoics (Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11): % opur rod avOpo- 
qrov Adyos goTt mpocTaKTiKos avT@ TOD Trovetv. They explain 
it further as this ‘motus animi,’ dopa Wuyis ei tu (see 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 1. 206), which, if toward a 
thing is dpefs, if from it «ous. When our Translators 
render opyy ‘assault’ (Acts xiv. 5), they ascribe to it more 
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than it there implies. Manifestly there was no ‘assault’ . 
actually made on the house where Paul and Barnabas 
abode; for in such a case it would have been very super- 
fluous for St. Luke to tell us that they “ were ware” of 
it; but only a purpose and intention of assault, trieb,’ 
‘drang,’ as Meyer gives it. And in the same way ; Jam. 
iii. 4, the épuy of the pilot is not the ‘impetus bracl orum,’ 
_ but the ‘ studium et conatus voluntatis.’ Compare for this 
use of opun, Sophocles, Philoct. 237; Plutarch, Je Rect. 
Rat. Aud. 1; Prov. iii. 25; and the many pas. ges in 
which it is joined with rpoatpeous (Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 3). 

But while the opuy is thus oftentimes the hostile motion 
and spring toward an object, with a purpose of propelling 
and repelling it still further from itself, as for example 
the opun of the spear, of the assaulting host, the dpe&s 
(from opéyec@ar) is always the reaching out after and 
toward an object, with a purpose of drawing that after 
which it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite for 
food (Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 1); so too 
‘orexis’ in the Latin of the silver age (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
427; x1. 127); inthe Platonic Definitions (414 b) philosophy 
is described as tHs Tov dvtTwy asl ériatnuns Opekts. After 
what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged by St. Paul, 
are regarded as reaching out, and seeking to make these 
their own, is sufficiently manifest from the context of the 
one passage in the N. T. where dpefis occurs (Rom. i. 27; 
cf. Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 21). 


§ Ixxxvili. lepds, Govos, Gytos, aryvos. 
“Iepés is probably the same word as the German ‘hehr’ 
(see Curtius, Grundztige der Griech. Etymologie, vol. v. p. 
369). It never in the N. T., and very seldom elsewhere, 
implies any moral excellence. It is singular how seldom 
the word occurs there, indeed only twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 
Tim. iii. 15); and only once in the Septuagint (Josh. vi. 
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8: i¢pat oddmvyyes); four times in 2 Maccabees, but not 
else in the Apocrypha; being in none of these instances 
emp. yed of persons, who only are moral agents, but 
alwa;,3 of things. To persons the word is of rarest appli- 
catic’), but examples may be adduced; thus ‘zpos dvOpwos is 
in Ai stophanes (Rane, 652) a man initiated in the mysteries; 
king. ‘for Pindar (Pyth. v. 97) are (gpo¢ as having their dig- 
nity fom the gods; for Plutarch the Indian gymnosophists 
are &Spes tepol Kal avrovowor (De Alex. Fort. i. 10); and 
again'«(De Glen. Soc. 20), ispot nal Saporior dvOpwmor: and 
compare De Def. Orac. 2. ‘Iepds (76 Oe dvateOetpévos, 
Suidas) answers very closely to the Latin ‘ sacer’ (‘ quid- 
quid destinatum est diis sacrum vocatur’), to our ‘sacred.’ 
It is that which may not be violated, the word therefore 
being constantly linked with a8é8nros (Plutarch, Quest. 
Rom. 27), with dBatos (Ibid.), with dovros (De Gen. Soc. 
24); this its inviolable character springing from its rela- 
tions, nearer or remoter, to God; and @etos and ‘zpos being 
often joined together (Plato, Tim. 45 a). At the same 
time the relation is contemplated merely as an external 
one; thus Pillon (Syn. Grecs): ‘ dysos exprime Vidée de 
sainteté naturelle et intérieure ou morale ; tandis qu’/epés, 
comme le latin sacer, n’exprime que Vidée de sainteté 
extérieure ou @inviolabilité consacrée par les lois ou la 
coutume.’? Tittman: ‘In voce ‘epds proprie nihil aliud 
cogitatur, quam quod res quedam aut persona Deo sacra 
sit,nulla ingenii morumque ratione habita; imprimis quod 
sacris inservit.’ Thus the vepevs is a sacred person, as 
serving at God’s altar; but it is not in the least implied 
that he is a holy one as well; he may be a Hophni, a 
Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia (Grinfield, Schol. nm N. 7", 
p- 397). ‘The true antithesis to (epos is Bg8ndos (Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. 27), and, though not so perfectly antithetic, 
puapos (2 Mace. v. 19). 

"Oows is oftener grouped with d/ka.os for purposes of 
discrimination, than with the words here associated with 
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it; and undoubtedly the two constantly keep company 
together ; thus in Plato often (Theet. 176 b; Rep. x.615 b; 
Legg. ii. 663 b) 3 in Josephus (Andtt. viii. 9. 1), and in the 
N. T. (Tit. i. 8); and so also the derivatives from these ; 
dolws and Sicatws (1 Thess. ii. 10) ; oovrys and Sixavoobvn 
(Plato, Prot. 329 c; Luke i. 75; Ephes. iv. 24; Wisd. ix. 
3; Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. 48). The distinction too has 
been often urged that the dcvs is one careful of his 
duties toward God, the d/cavos toward men; and in classical 
_ Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in which 
such a distinction is either openly asserted or implicitly 
involved; as in an often quoted passage from Plato (Gorg. 
507 b); Kal wnv mepi Tos avOpwTous TA TpOaHKoVTA TPATTWY, 
dikav av mparrol, mept 6& Oeovs dova.! Of Socrates, Marcus 
Antoninus says (vii. 66), that he was Sdixaios ta mpos avOpw- 
mous, do1os Ta Tpos Geovs : cf. Plutarch, Demet. 24; Charito, 
i. 10.4; and a large collection of passages in Rost and. 
Palm’s Lexicon, s. v. There is nothing, however, which 
warrants the transfer of this distinction to the N. T., 
nothing which would restrict d/cavos to him who should 
fulfil accurately the precepts of the second table (thus see 
Luke i. 6; Rom. 1.17; 1 John ii. 1); or écv0s to him who 
should fufil the demands of the first (thus see Acts ii. 27; 
Heb. vii. 26). It is beforehand improbable that such dis- 
tinction should there find place. In fact the Scripture, 
which recognizes all righteousness as one, as growing out 
of a single root, and obedient to a single law, gives no 
room for such an antithesis as this. He who loves, his 
brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not 


1 Not altogether so in the Euthyphro, where Plato regards 75 Sixaoy, 
or dtxavoovvy, as the sum total of all virtue, of which écvdrns or piety is a 
part. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the écov, 
Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12 e): rodro roivuy euovye Soxei, & 3h- 
Kpares, TO pepos Tod Sixalov eivar edoeBés Te Kal Govoy, Td mrepl THY TOY Ocdv 
Oeparciav’ rb S€ wept rv TOV avOpmmeov Td ourdy eivar Tod Sikaiov pépos. 
Socrates admits and allows this; indeed, has himself forced him to it. 
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coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, 
and in fact included in, it (Mark xii. 30, 31). 

If ispos is ‘sacer,’ dovos is ‘sanctus’ (= ‘sancitus’), 
quod sanctione antiqua et preecepto firmatum’ (Popma; cf. 
Augustine, De Fid. et Symb. 19), as opposed to ‘ pollutus.’ 
Some of the ancient grammarians derive it from &fo0az, 
the Homeric synonym for o¢@zcOa:, rightly as regards 
sense, but wrongly as regards etymology; the derivation 
indeed of the word remains very doubtful (see Pott, Héym. 
Forschung. vol. i. p. 126). In classical Greek it is far more 
frequently used of things than of persons; oc/a, with 
BovAy or Sikn understood, expressing the everlasting or- 
dinances of right, which no law or custom of men has 
constituted, for they are anterior to all law and custom; 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral universe 
and man’s relation to this, on that eternal law which, in 
the noble words of Chrysippus, is ravtwv Bacwdeds Oziov 
Te Kal avOparivev tmpayudtov: cf. Huripides, Hecuba, 799- 
801. Thus Homer (Odyss. xvi. 423) : 00d doin cand parrew 
aAnroow. The dcvos, the German ‘fromm,’ is one who 
reverences these everlasting sanctities, and owns their 
obligation ; the word being joined with etce@yns (2 Mace. 
xii. 45), with evopxos (Plato, Rep. 263 d), with Oetos (Plu- 
tarch, De Def. Orat. 40); more than once set over against 
émlopxos (Xenophon). Those things are dvooia, which 
violate these everlasting ordinances; for instance, a 
Greek regarded the Egyptian custom of marriage between 
a brother and sister, still more the Persian between a 
mother and son, as ‘incestum’ (incastum), wndauds dora, 
as Plato (Legg. viii. 858 6) calls them, mixtures which no 
human laws could ever render other than abominable. 
Such, too, would be the omission of the rites of sepulture 
by those from whom they were due, when it was possible to 
pay them; if Antigone, for instance, in obedience to the 
edict of Creon, had suffered the body of her brother to 
remain unburied (Sophocles, Antig. 74). What the dcvoy 
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is, and what are its obligations, has never been more 
nobly declared than in the words which the poet puts into 
her mouth : 

ovd€ cbévey TocovToy Gopuny TA od 


knpvypal, dat dyparra kaopahy Gedy 
vouipa Sivac bat Ornrov ov bmepSpapety (453-5). 


Compare an instructive passage in Thucydides, ii. 52, 
where (gpd and écva occur together, Plato in like manner 
(Legg. ix. 878 b) joining them with one another. This 
character of the éc.ov as anterior and superior to all 
human enactments, puts the same antithesis between dcva 
and voutwa as exists between the Latin ‘ fas’ and ‘jus.’ 

When we follow écvos to its uses in sacred Greek, we 
find it, as was inevitable, gaining in depth and intensity of | 
meaning ; but otherwise true to the sense which it already 
had in the classical language. We have a striking testi- 
mony for the distinction which, in the minds of the Sep- 
tuagint translators at least, existed between it and aysos, 
in the very noticeable fact, that while dovs is used some 
thirty times as the rendering of dn (Deut. xxxiii. 8; 
2 Sam. xxii. 26; Ps. iv. 4), and dys nearly a hundred 
times as that of Yi7p (Exod. xix.6; Num. vi. 5; Ps. xv. 
3), in no single instance is éovos used for this, or dy.os 
for that; and the same law holds good, I believe, uni- 
versally in the conjugates of these; and, which is perhaps 
more remarkable still, of the other Greek words which are 
rarely and exceptionally employed to render these two, 
none which is used for the one is ever used for the other ; 
thus xafapos, used for the second of these Hebrew words 
(Num. v. 17), is never employed for the first; while, on 
the other hand, 2derjuwv (Jer. iii. 12), woAvédeos (Exod. 
xxxiv. 6), evraBys (Mic. vii. 2), used for the former, are in 
no single instance employed for the latter. 

“Aywos=I92 (on the etymology of which word see an 
article in Herzog’s Reul-Encyclopddie, Heiligkeit Gottes) 
and ayvos have been often considered different forms of 
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one and the same word. At all events, they have in 
common that root ‘AI, reappearing as the Latin ‘sac’ in 
‘sacer,’ ‘sancio,’ and many other words. It will thus be 
only natural that they should have much in common, 
even while they separate off, and occupy provinces of 
meaning which are clearly distinguishable one from the 
other. 

“Ayios is a word of rarest use in Attic Greek, though 
Porson is certainly in error when he says (on Euripides, 
Med. 750) that it is never used by the tragic poets; for 
see Aischylus, Suppl. 851. The fundamental idea of it is 
separation, and, so to speak, consecration and devotion to 
the service of Deity; thus (epdv para a&yiov, a very holy 
temple (Xenophon, Hell. iii. 2. 14); it ever lying in the 
word, as in the Latin ‘ sacer,’ that this consecration may 
be as avdOnua or avabeua. (see back, page 15, and note in 
this point of view its connexion with dyys, dyos). But the 
thought lies very near, that what is set apart from the 
world and to God, should separate itself from the world’s 
defilements, and should share in God’s purity; and in 
this way dyvos speedily acquires a moral significance. The 
Jews must be an Zvos dysov, not merely in the sense of 
being God’s inheritance, a ads reptovows, but as separat- 
ing themselves from the abominations of the heathen 
nations round (Lev. xix. 2; xi. 44); while God Himself, as 
the absolutely separate from evil, as repelling from Him- 
self every possibility of sin or defilement, and as warring 
against these in every one of his creatures,’ obtains this 
title of dyvos by highest right of all (Lev. x. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 
25 Rev. iii. 7; iv. 8). 

It is somewhat different with dyvos. “Ayveia (1 Tim. 
iv. 12; v. 2) in the Definitions which go by Plato’s name 


1 When Quenstedt defines the holiness of God as ‘ summa omnis labis 
expers in Deo puritas,’ this, true as far as it goes, is not exhaustive. One 
side of this holiness, namely, its intolerance of unholiness and active war 
against it, is not brought out. 
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too vaguely explained (414 a) eddaBeva Tv pds Tovs Oeovs 
dyaptnudtav’ ths Oeob tiuns Kata vow Oepareia: +00 
vaguely also by Clement of Alexandria as tév duaptnud- 
Tov aTox7, or again as dpovety dora (Strom. v. 1) ;1 is better 
defined as ésitacis cwdpoctvns by Suidas (it is twice 
joined with cwppoovvn in the Apostolic Fathers: Clement 
of Rome, 1 Cor. 21 ; Ignatius, Hphes. 20), as éhevOepia mrav- 
Tos “orAvopov Gapkos Kal mvevmatos by Phavorinus. ‘Aryvds 
(joined with auiavtos, Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 29) is the 
pure; sometimes only the externally or ceremonially pure, 
as in this line of Euripides— 


dyvos ydp eips xeipas, GAN od ras hpévas 


(Orestes, 16043 ef. Hippolytus, 316, 317, and dyvifew as = 
‘expiare,’ Sophocles, Ajax, 640). This last word never 
rises higher in the Septuagint than to signify a ceremonial 
purification (Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 5; cf. 2 Mace. i. 
33); does not rise higher in four out of the seven occasions 
on which it occurs in the N. T. (John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 
26; xxiv. 18, which is also true of dyvicwos, Acts xxi. 26). 
‘Ayvos however signifies often the pure in the highest 
sense. It is an epithet frequently applied to heathen 
gods and goddesses, to Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove 
(Sophocles, Philoct. 1273); to the Muses (Aristophanes, 
Rane, 875; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 60, and Dissen’s note) ; 
above all in Homer to Artemis, the virgin goddess, and 
in Holy Scripture to God Himself (1 John iii. 3). For 
this nobler use of ayvos in the Septuagint, where, however, 
it is excessively rare as compared to dysos, see Ps. xi. 7; 
Prov. xx.9. As there are no impurities like those fleshly, 
which defile the body and the spirit alike (1 Cor. vi. 18, 19), 

1 In the vestibule of the temple of Asculapius at Epidaurus were 
inscribed these lines, which rank among the noblest utterances of the 


ancient world. They are quoted by Theophrastus in a surviving frag- 
ment of his work, epi EvoeBeias : 


\ y lal 
ayvov xp7 vatoto GuaSeos évrbs idvra 
+ B nn 
eupevar’ dyvein S eore ppovety dora, 


Y¥ \ 
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so dyvds is an epithet predominantly employed to express 
freedom from these (Plutarch, Prec. Conj. 44; Quest. Rom. 
20; Tit. ii. 5; cf. Herzog, Real-Encyclop. s. v. Keuschheit) ; 
while sometimes in a still more restricted sense it ex- 
presses, not chastity merely, but virginity; as in the oath 
of the priestesses of Bacchus (Demosthenes, Adv. Newram, 
1371): eiul KaOapa Kal ay) an’ avdpos cvvovoias: with 
which compare akypatos yduov te wyvos (Plato, Legg. viii. 
840 e); dyveia too sometimes owns a similar limitation 
(Ignatius, ad Polye. 5). 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when tempted 
to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. xxxix. 7-12), ap- 
proved himself dovos, in reverencing those everlasting 
sanctities of the marriage bond, which God had founded, 
and which he could not violate without sinning against 
Him: “How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” he approved himself @yos in that he 
separated himself from any unholy fellowship with his 
temptress ; he approved himself dyvés in that he kept his 
body pure and undefiled. 


§ Ixxxix. a7}, Noyos. 


On these words, and on their relation to another, very 
much has been written by the Greek grammarians and 
natural philosophers (see Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, part iii. pp. 35, 45, and passim). 

Pwr, from daw, as pwriSovea 70 voovpevoy (Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. 19), rendered in our Version ‘ voice’ (Matt. 
ii. 18), ‘sound’ (John iii. 8), ‘noise’* (Rev. vi. 1), is dis- 
tinguished from yddos, in that it is the cry of a lwing 
creature (4 S& dav vo pos tis éotw éurpdyxou, Aristotle), 
being sometimes ascribed to God (Matt. iii. 17), to men 
(Matt. iii. 3), to animals (Matt. xxvi. 34), and, though 
improperly, to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 7), as 
to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), to the wind (John iii. 8), 

X 
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to the thunder (Rev. vi. 1). But Adyos, a word, saying, or 
rational utterance of the vots, whether spoken (poopexos, 
and thus devi) Tov Aoyov, Dan. vii. 11) or unspoken (évdud- 
Geros), being, as it is, the correlative of reason, can only 
be predicated of men (Adyou Kowavel wovov avOpwrros, Ta dé 
ddra dovijs, Aristotle, Probl. ii. 55), of angels, or of God. 
The dwv7} may bea mere inarticulate cry, and this whether 
proceeding from man or from any other animal; and 
therefore the definition of the Stoics (Diogenes Laértius, 
vii. 1. 38. 55) will not stand: foov pév eats govt anp vd 
opps qeTANYWEVOS, avOpatrou 52 got ivapOpos Kal aro 
Siavolas éxmeurouévn. They transfer here to the dwvn what 
ean only be constantly affirmed of the doyos ; indeed, when- 
ever it sought to set the two in sharp antithesis with one 
another, this, that the dwvy is a Treva adiapOparov, is the 
point particularly made. It is otherwise with the Aoyos, 
of which the Stoics themselves say, Adyos O¢ éore haovy 
onwavtixn, aT Siavolas éxmeutropevn (tbid.), as of the Aeyew 
that it is 7O THv vooupévov Tpaywatos onuavtikny mpopépec Oar 
daviv. Compare Plutarch (De Anim. Proc. 27): dai ris 
zotw ddoyos Kal donpavtos, Noyos Oz rekis ev dovh onuartiKh 
Suavolas.! In his treatise De Geno Socratis, there is much 
on the relation of dev and Aoyos to one another, and on 
the higher functions of the latter. Such he affirms the 
Demon of Socrates to have been (¢ 20): 76 8 rpoomizrrov, 
ov dOdyyov, adda Noyou dv Tis eixdoste Salwovos, dvev dwvis 
éhamrTopevov avT@ TO dnoupev@ TOD voodvTos. TIAny7 yao 4 
pov) mpocéoike THs WuXijs, 80 dtwov Bla tov déyov siadeyo- 
pévns, brav GdAnrous evTuyxavapev. “O 8 0d Kpeirrovos 
voos dye THY evpvad r~uyny, éribuyyavav TO vonOéves, mdyhs 
pry Seopevny. 
The whole chapter is one of deepest theological 
interest ; the more so seeing that the great theologians of 


1 On the distinction between Aoyos and Aééts, which last does not 
occur in the N. T., see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1.6; and Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, vol. ili. p. 45. 
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the early Church, above all Origen in the Greek (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 26), and Augustine in the Latin, loved to trans- 
fer this antithesis of the dev and the Adyos to John the 
Baptist and his Lord, the first claiming for himself no 
more than to be “the voice of one crying in the wilderness ” 
(John i. 23), the other emphatically declared to be the Word 
which was with God, and was God (John i. 1). In drawing 
out the relations between John and his Lord as expressed by 
these titles, the Voice and the Word, ‘ Vox’ and ‘ Verbum,’ 
govn and Adyos, Augustine traces with a singular subtlety 
the manifold and profound fitnesses which lie in them for 
the setting forth of those relations. A word, he cbserves, 
is something even without a voice, for a word in the heart 
is as truly a word as after it is outspoken ; while a voice is 
nothing, a mere unmeaning sound, an empty cry, unless it 
be also the vehicle of a word. But when they are thus 
united, the voice in a manner goes before the word, for the 
sound strikes the ear before the sense is conveyed to the 
mind: yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it is not really before it, but the contrary. 
Thus, when we speak, the word in our hearts must precede 
the voice on our lips, which voice is yet the vehicle by 
which the word in us is transferred to, and becomes also 
a word in, another; but this being accomplished, or rather 
in the very accomplishment of this, the voice has passed 
away, exists no more ; but the word which is planted now 
in the other’s heart, as well as in ours, remains. All this 
Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his forerunner. 
John is nothing without Jesus: Jesus just what He was 
before without John: however to men the knowledge of 
Him may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly having been 
before, him. John, so soon as he had accomplished his 
mission, passing away, having no abiding significance for 
the Church of God; but Jesus, of whom he had told, and 
to whom he witnessed, abiding for ever (Serm. 293. § 3): 
¥ 2 


\ 
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‘Johannes vox ad tempus, Christus Verbum in principio 
eternum. Tolle verbum, quid est vox? Ubi nullus est 
intellectus, inanis est strepitus. .Vox sine verbo aurem 
pulsat, cor non edificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde nostro 
cedificando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si cogito quid 
- dicam, jam verbum est in corde meo: sed loqui ad te volens, 
quero quemadmodum sit etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est 
in meo. Hoc querens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in 
corde tuo insideat verbum quod jam est in corde meo, 
assumo vocem, et assumta voce loquor tibi: sonus vocis 
ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et cum ad te duxit sonus 
vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem ipse pertransit, 
verbum autem quod ad te sonus perduxit, jam est in corde 
tuo, nec recessit a meo.’ Cf. Serm. 288. § 33-289: ,5 3. 


§ xc. Ddyos, wdGos. 


Aoyos is quite as often ‘ sermo’ as ‘verbum,’ a connected 
discourse asa single word. Indeed, as is familiar to many, 
there was once no little discussion whether Adyos in its 
very ‘highest application of all (John i. 1) should not 
rather be rendered by ‘Sermo’ than by Verbum; on 
which controversy see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1. 4-6. And, 
not to dwell on this exceptional and purely theological 
employment of Acyos, it is frequently in the N. T. used to 
express that word which by supereminent right deserves 
the name, being, as itis, “‘ the word of God” (Acts iv. 1 3), 
‘the word of the truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15); thus at Luke i, 
2; Jam. i. 22; Acts. vi. 4. As employed in this sense, it 
may be brought into relations of likeness and unlikenesgg 
with pt0os, between which and dAoyos there was at one 
time but a very slight difference indeed, one however 
which grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf has 
separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 


a 
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which pd00s has past; although, as will often happen, in 
passing into later meanings it has not altogether renounced 
and left behind its earlier. At the first there is nothing 
of the fabulous, still less of the false, involved in it. It 
stands on the same footing with pjya, ros, Xdyos, and, as 
its connexion with ptw, pvéw, wow sufficiently indicates, 
must have signified originally the word shut up in the mind, 
or muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. iv. 
p- 517); although of this there is no tracein any actual use; 
for already in Homer it appears as the spoken word (II. 
XVill. 254), the tragic poets and as many as form their 
diction on Homer continuing so to employ it (thus 
Aischylus, Humen. 5823; Huripides, Phen. 455), and this at 
a time when in Attic prose it had nearly or altogether 
exchanged this meaning for another. 

At the second stage of its history wiOos is already in a 
certain antithesis to Adyos, although still employed in a 
respectful, often in a very honourable, sense. It is the 
mentally conceived as set over against the actually true.. 
Not literal fact, it is often truer than the literal truth, 
involves a higher teaching; Adyos Wevdys, eixovifov tHv 
arnOeav (Suidas); Noyou wdOo0s eixav Kal eidwdov gots (Plu- 
tarch, Bell. an Pace clar. Athen. 4). There is a Adyos é 
vm (‘ veritas que in fabule involucro Jatet,’ as Wytten- 
bach, Annott. in Plutarch. vol. ii. part 1, p. 406, gives it), 
which may have infinitely more value than much which is 
actual fact, seeing that oftentimes, in the words of the 
poet, 


“a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told our infant years 
Than lies upon the truth we live to learn.’ 


Mid6os had already obtained this significance in Herodotus 
(ii. 45) and in Pindar (Olymp. i. 29); and Attic prose, as 
has been observed, hardly knows any other (Plato, Gorg. 
523, a3 Phedo, 61 a; Legg. ix. 872 d; Plutarch, De Ser. 
Num. Vin. 18; Symp. i. 1. 4). 
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But in a world like ours the fable easily degenerates 
into the falsehood. 


‘Tradition, Time’s suspected register, 
That wears out truth’s best stories into tales,’ 


is ever at work to bring such a result about ; ‘ story,’ ‘ tale,’ 
and other words not a few, attest this fact; and at its 
third stage pi0os is the fable, but not any more the fable 
undertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of some 
higher truth; it is now the lying fable with all its false- 
hood and all its pretences to be what itis not: Hustathius: 
uv0os trap’ ‘Ounp@ 6 amdds Adyos, Tapa 6 Tois VaTepor, O 
apevdns Kal Twemacpévos, Kal GAnOstas Exwv Euhaow Aoyos : 
this being the only sense of «ios which the N. T. knows 
(in the Apocrypha it occurs but once, Heclus. xx. 19; in 
the Septuagint never). Thus we have there wvOor BeBxyros 
kal ypawdes (1 Tim. iv. 7) ; Tovdaixoi (Tit. i. 14) 5 cecogpiope- 
pou (2 Pet. i. 16; cf. wv0ou wemAacpévor, Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 93); the other two uses of the word (1 Tim. i. 4; 2 Tim. 
iv. 4) being equally slighting and contemptuous. ‘ Legend,’ 
a word of such honourable import at the beginning, mean- 
ing, as it does, that worthy to be read, but which has 
ended in signifying ‘a heap of frivolous and scandalous 
vanities’ (Hooker), has had much the same history as 
vos; very similar influences having been at work to 
degrade the one and the other. 

It will thus be seen that Adyos and piGos, which begin 
their journey together, or at all events separated by very 
slight spaces, gradually part company, the antagonism 
between them becoming ever stronger, till in the end they 
stand in open opposition to one another, as words no less 
than men must do, when they come to belong, one to the 
kingdom of light and of truth, the other to that of darkness 
_and. of les. 
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§ xcl. tépas, onusiov, Sivas, 2vdo£ov, Tapado€or, 
Oavpdouov. 

THESE words have this in common, that they are all used 
to characterize the supernatural works wrought by Christ 
in the days of his flesh ; thus onyetov, John ii. 11; Acts ii. 
19; tépas, Acts ii. 22; John iv. 48; ddvams, Mark vi. 2 ; 
Acts li. 22; zvdofov, Luke xiii. 17; mapddofov, Luke v. 26 ; 
Oavudowv, Matt. xxi. 15; while the first three, which are 
by far the most usual, are in like manner employed of the 
same supernatural works wrought in the power of Christ 
by his Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12) ; and of the lying miracles 
of Antichrist no less (2 Thess. ii. 11). They will be found, 
on closer examination, not so much to represent different 
kinds of miracles, as miracles contemplated under different 
aspects and from different points of view. 

Tépas and onyeiov are often linked together in the N.T. 
Olney. Ao:4 A CUB) Us 22)s)'1vs 30522 Cor, xii 12)/s, and 
times out of number in the Septuagint (Hxod. vil. 3, 9; 
Deut. iv. 34; Neh. ix. 10; Dan. vi. 27); the first = nain, 
and the second = nis; often also in profane Greek, in 
Josephus (Anitt. xx. 8.6; Bell. Jud. Proém. 11) ; in Plutarch 
(Sep. Sap. Con. 3); in Polybius (iii. 112. 8); in Philo (De 
Vit. Mos. i. 16); and in others. The ancients were fond 
of drawing a distinction between them, which however 
will not bear a moment’s serious examination. It is 
sufficiently expressed in these words of Ammonius: tépas 
ansiov Siadéeper* TO ev yap Tepas Tapa Pvawv yiverat, TO dz 
onuciov Tapa cvvynOe.av; and again by Theophylact (im 
Rom. xv. 19) : Svadépes 88.onusiov cal tépas TO TO wiv onusiov 
év tois Kata pvow réyerOas, KawoTpeTT@s mévTor ywousvors, 
olov grt Tob 1d thy qevOspav Ilérpou mupértovoay evOéos 
iaOjvas [Matt. viii. 15], 70 82 tépas év Tots ux) Kata pvow, 
olov TO Tov &K yeveThns TUProv caOjvas [John ix. 7]; compare 
Suicer, Thes. s. v. onweiov. But in truth this distinction 
breaks down so entirely the instant it is examined, as 
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Fritzsche, in a good note on Rom. xv. 19, has super- 
abundantly shown, that it is difficult to understand how 
so many, by repeating, have given their allowance to it. 
An earthquake, however rare, cannot be esteemed zrapa 
gvowv, cannot therefore, according to the distinction traced 
above, be called a rgpas, while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives 
this name to the single earthquake which in his experience 
had visited Delos. As little can a serpent snatched up in 
an eagle’s talons and dropped in the midst of the Trojan 
army be called beyond and beside nature, which yet 
Homer (Il. xii. 209) calls Ass tépas aiysoyou. I may 
observe that the Homeric idea of the répas is carefully 
discussed by Nagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, p. 168, sqq. 
On the other hand, beyond and beside nature are the 
healing with a word of a man lame from his mother’s 
womb, the satisfying of many thousand men with a few 
loaves, the raising of a man four days dead from the 
grave, which all in Scripture go by the name of onusia 
(Acts iv. 16; John vi. 143; x1. 47); compare Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Con. 3, where a monstrous birth is styled both a tdpas 
and a onetov. 

It is plain then that the distinction must be sought 
elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who finds a prophetic 
element in the onusiov, which is wanting in the tépas (in 
Rom. xv. 19) ; ‘ Signa [onyeta | appellantur in quibus cum sit 
aliquid mirabile, indicatur quoque aliquid futurum. Pro- 
digia [tépata] vero in quibus tantummodo aliquid mira- 
bile ostenditur.’ Rather the same miracle is upon one 
side a tépas, on another a onpeior, and the words most 
often refer, not to different classes of miracles, but to 
different qualities in the same miracles; in the words 
of Lampe (Comm. in Joh. vol. i. p. 513): ‘Hadem enim 
miracula dici possunt signa, quatenus aliquid seu occultum 
seu futurum docent; et prodigia, quatenus aliquid extraor- 
dinarium, quod stuporem excitat, sistunt. Hine sequitur 
signorum notionem latius patere, quam prodigiorum. 
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Omnia prodigia sunt signa, quia in illum usum a Deo 
dispensata, ut arcanum indicent. Sed omnia signa non 
sunt prodigia, quia ad signandum res celestes aliquando 
etiam res communes adhibentur.’ 

Tépas, certainly not derived from tpéw, the terrifying, 
but now put generally in connexion with rypéw, as being 
that which for its extraordinary character is wont to be 
observed and kept in the memory, is always rendered 
“wonder” in our Version. It is the miracle regarded 
as a startling, imposing, amazement-wakening portent or 
prodigy; being elsewhere frequently used for strange 
appearances in the heavens, and more frequently still for 
monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, vil. 57; Plato, 
Orat. 393 b). It is thus used very much with the same 
meaning as the Latin ‘monstrum’! (Virgil, An. i. 171: 
‘Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris’), or the 
Homeric ofa (Il. ii. 308: 20 ehavn pwéya ofa, Spaxwv). 
Origen (in Joh. tom. xiii. § 60; im Rom. lib. x. § 12) long 
ago called attention to the fact that the name teépara is 
never in the N. T. applied to these words of wonder, 
except in association with some other name. They are 
often called onusia, often dvvdues, often tépata Kal onusta, 
more than once répata, onusia, cal Svvawers, but never 
tépata alone. The observation was well worth the making ; 
for the fact which we are thus bidden to note is indeed 
eminently characteristic of the miracles of the N.'T.; 
namely, that a title, by which more than any other these 
might seem to hold on to the prodigies and portents of 
the heathen world, and to have something akin to them, 
should thus never be permitted to appear, except in the 
company of some other necessarily suggesting higher 
thoughts about them. 

1 On the similar group of synonymous words in the Latin, Augustine 
writes (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 8): ‘ Monstra sane dicta perhibent a mon- 
strando, quod aliquid significando demonstrant, et ostenta ab ostendendo, 


et portenta a portendendo, id est, preeostendendo, et prodigia quod porro 
dicant, id est, futura preedicant,’ Compare Cicero, Divin. i. 42. 


\ 
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But the miracles are also onusia. The onpetov Basil 
the Great (in Hsai. vii. § 198) defines well: go7v onuetov 
mpaypwa pavepov, Kexpuppévov Twos Kai adpavods év EaVvTO 
TH Snwow Zyov: and presently after, 7) pévto. Tpadn ra 
mapasoéa, Kal TapacTaTiKad Tivos puaTLKOD OYyoU onmeEia, 
carst. Among all the names which the miracles bear, 
their ethical end and purpose comes out in onuetov with 
the most distinctness, as in répas with the least. It is 
involved and declared in the very word that the prime 
object and end of the miracle is to lead us to something 
out of and beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind 
of finger-post of God (dv0ocnpela, signs from Zeus, is no 
unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for us to this 
(Isai. vil. 11; xxxvill. 7); valuable, not so much for what 
it is, as for what it indicates of the grace and power of 
the doer, or of his immediate connexion with a higher 
spiritual world (Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; Heb. i. 4; 
Exod. vii. 9, 10; 1 Kin. xiii. 3). Lampe has put this 
well: ‘ Designat sane onuefov natura sua rem non tantum 
extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, sed etiam talem, 
quze in rei alterius, absentis licet et future, significationem 
atque adumbrationem adhibetur, unde et prognostica 
(Matt. xvi. 3) et typi (Matt. xii. 39; Luc. xi. 29) nec non 
sacramenta, quale est illud circumcisionis (Rom. iv. 11), 
eodem nomine in N. T. exprimi solent. Aptissime ergo 
hac vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod non 
tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, sed etiam 
sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata, ut 
fuerint simul characteres Messie, ex quibus cognoscendus 
erat, sogilla doctrine quam proferebat, et beneficiorum 
gratic per Messiam jam prestande, nec non typi viarum 
Dei, earumque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia 
erant applicanda.’ It is to be regretted that onysiov is 
not always rendered ‘sign’ in our Version; that in the 
Gospel of St. John, where it is of very frequent recurrence, 
‘sign’ too often gives place to the vaguer ‘miracle’; 
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and sometimes not without serious loss: thus see iii. 2; 
Vil. 313; X. 41; and above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also ‘powers’ (Suvdpers =‘ virtutes’), 
outcomings of that mighty power of God, which was in- 
herent in Christ, Himself that “great Power of God” which 
Simon blasphemously allowed himself to be named (Acts 
vill. 8, 10) ; these powers being by Him lent to those who 
were his witnesses and ambassadors. One must regret 
that in our Version duvdyes is translated now “ wonderful 
works” (Matt. vii. 22); now “mighty works” (Matt. xi. 
20; Luke x. 13); and still more frequently ‘miracles’ 
(Acts li. 22; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. iii. 5); in this last case 
giving such tautologies as “ miracles and wonders” (Acts 
li. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always causing something to be 
lost of the true intention of the word—pointing as it does 
to new and higher forces (évgpryevat, évepynuata, I Cor. xii. 6, 
10), ‘ powers of the world to come’ (Heb. vi. 5), which have 
‘entered and are working in this lower world of ours. 
Delitzsch : ‘ Jedes Wunder ist eine Machtiiusserung der in 
die Welt der Schépfung, welche dem Tode verfallen ist, 
eintretenden Welt der Erlosung.’ With this is closely 
connected the term peyareta, only occurring at Luke i. 49 
(=‘magnalia’), in which, as in duvapes, the miracles are 
contemplated as outcomings of the greatness of God’s 
power and glory. 

They are further styled ZvécEa (Luke xiii. 17), as being 
works in which the glory or doa of God and of the Son of 
God shone manifestly forth (John ii. 11; xi. 40; Luke vy. 
25; Acts i. 13, 16). They are tapddo&a (Luke v. 26), as 
being “new things” (Num. xvi. 30), not hitherto seen 
(Mark ii. 12), and thus beside and beyond all opinion and 
expectation of men. The word, though occurring only 
this once in the N. T., is of very frequent occurrence in 
ecclesiastical Greek. They are @avydo.a (Matt. xxi. 15), 
as provoking admiration and astonishment (Vill. 275; ix. 
8, 333 xv. 31; Mark v. 20; Acts iii, 11). Qavuara they 
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are never called in the N. T., though often in the writings 
of the Greek Fathers. 


ee t e f 
§ xcli. Kdcpwos, cEuvos, ‘epoTpeTTns. 


Kécpwos and ceuvos are both epithets occasionally applied 
to things, but more frequently to persons. They are so 
nearly allied in meaning as to be often found together ; 
but at the same time are very clearly distinguishable the 
one from the other. 

Kocmos, related to cocpos in its earlier sense as ‘ orna- 
ment,’ while coopixcs (Tit. 11. 12; Heb. ix. 1) is related to 
it in its secondary sense as ‘ world,’ occurs twice in the 
N. T., being rendered in our Version on one occasion 
‘modest’ (1 Tim. ii. 9), on the other, ‘of good behaviour’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 2); and corresponds very nearly to the ‘ com- 
positus ’ (Hp. 114), or ‘compositus et ordinatus’ (De Vit. 
Beat. 8), of Seneca. It is a very favourite word with Plato,’ 
and is by him and others constantly applied to the citizen 
who is quiet.in the land, who duly fulfils in his place and 
order the duties which are incumbent on him as such; 
and is in nothing araxros (1 Thess. v. 143 cf. 2 Thess. iii. 
6,7, 11). It is associated by him, as by St. Paul, with 
cwoppov (Legg. vii. 802 e)—this indeed is everywhere its 
most constant companion (thus see Lysias, Orat. xxi. 
163; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Am. 36, and often); with 
juepos (Plato, Rep. 410 e) 3 with vduspos (Gorg. 504 d); with 
éyxpatns (Phedr. 256 b); with sdotadyjs (Menez. 90 a); 
with ¢pdviwos (Phedr. 108 a; Plutarch, De Mul. Virt.) ; 
with ordowos (Rep. 539 d); with ed«oros (Ib. 329 d); with 
avépetos (Ib. 399 e); with xaros (Ib. 403 a); with edraxros 
by Aristotle; with aidjuov by NHpictetus (Hnchir. 40) ; 
Plutarch (De Garrul. 4); with yevvatos (Ibid.); with 
evaryoyos (Max. ewm Princ. 2); opposed by Plato to 
axddaatos (Gorg. 494 a). Keeping company as xéopuos 
does with epithets such as these, it must be admitted that 
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an explanation of it like the following, ‘of well ordered 
demeanour, decorous, courteous’ (Webster), dwells too 
much on the outside of things. No doubt the xcdcpios is 
all this; but he is much more than this. The well order- 
| ing is not of demeanour only, but of the inner life; 
uttering indeed and expressing itself in the outward 
conversation. Hven Bengel has taken a too superficial 
view of the word, when at 1 Tim. iii. 2 he says, ‘Quod 
coppwr est intus, id cdopuos est extra;’ though I cannot 
refuse the pleasure of quoting what he says in one of his 
most characteristic notes, unfolding more fully his idea of 
what in these two epithets is implied: ‘ Homo novus festum 
quiddam est, et abhorret ab omni eo quod pollutum, con- 
fusum, inconditum, immoderatum, vehemens, dissolutum, 
affectatum, tetricum, perperum, lacerum, sordidum est: 
ipsi necessitati nature materieque, que ingerendo, 
digerendo, egerendo agitatur, parce et dissimulanter 
paret, corporisque corruptibilis tecta habet vestigia.’ 

But whatever there may be implied in xdcpios, and 
there is much, something more is involved in ceuros. If 
the cdcpuos orders himself well in that earthly wodurteia, of 
which he is a support and an ornament, the ceuvds has a 
grace and dignity not lent him from earth ; but which he 
owes to that higher citizenship which is also his; being 
one who inspires not respect only, but reverence and 
worship. In profane Greek ceuwvos is a constant epithet of 
the gods—of the Humenides, the ceuvai Geai, above all. 
It is used also constantly to qualify such things as pertain 
to, or otherwise stand in any very near relation with, the 
heavenly world. All this will appear the more clearly, 
when we enumerate some of the epithets: wherewith it 
habitually is linked; which are these : &yios ( Plato, Sophist. 
249 a; Pol. 290 d; cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 1, where 
it is joined to dyvos and duwpos) ; 6p0ds (Apol. 412 e) 3 uéyas 
(Theetet. 203 e); tipsos (Crit. 51 a); wérpios (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Hp. § 1); Raowscds (Plutarch, Quom. Aud. Poét. 
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8): Evtysos (Preece. Ger. Reip. 31)3 peyadompenns (De Def. 
Orac. 30); Ozios and doGepos. From all this it is plain 
that there lies something of majestic and awe-inspiring in 
oeuvres, which there does not at all lie in kéopsos, although 
this not such as to repel, but rather to invite and to attract, 
para Kai eboynpwov Bapdtns being Aristotle’s happy defi- 
nition of ceuvdtns (Rhet. ii. 19), making it as he does the 
golden mean between dpecxe/a, or unmanly assentation, at 
one extreme, and av@adia, or bearishness, at the other ; 
even as in Plutarch ceuvds is associated with irrKos 
(Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26) ; with 7dvs (Conviv. 4, Proém.) ; 
with giArAadvOpwros, with émecens, and other like words. 
But all this does not exclude the fact that the ceuvos is 
one who, without demanding, does yet inspire reverence 
and, in our earlier use of the word, worship, the word 
remaining true to the c¢@w with which it is related. How 
to render it in English is not very easy to determine. On 
the one occasion that it qualifies things rather than per- 
sons (Phil. iv. 8), we have translated it by ‘honest,’ an 
unsatisfactory rendering; and this, even though we 
attribute to ‘honest’ all which was included in it at the 
time when our Translation was made. Alford has here 
changed ‘honest’ into ‘seemly’; if changed at all, I 
should prefer ‘honorable.’ On the other three occasions 
it isrendered ‘ grave ’ (1 Tim. iii. 8; iii. 11 ; Tit. ii. 2); while 
ceuvorns is once ‘honesty’ (1 Tim. ii. 2), and twice 
‘gravity’ (1 Tim. iii. 4; Tit. ii. 7). It must be owned 
that ‘grave’ and ‘gravity’ are as little renderings which 
exhaust the meaning of their original. Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night is ‘grave,’ but his very gravity is itself 
ridiculous; and the word we want is one in which the 
sense of gravity and dignity, and of these as inviting 
reverence, is combined ; it is a word which I fear we may 
look for long without finding. 

‘Teporperns belongs to the best age of the Greek lan- 
guage, being used by Plato (Theag. 122 d) andby Xenophon 
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(Conv. viii. 40), in this unlike oovorperns and dyiorperns, 
which are of later ecclesiastical formation. Like xéopuos it 
belongs to that large group of noticeable words, which, 
being found nowhere else in St. Paul’s Epistles, and indeed 
nowhere else in the N. T., are yet found in the Pastoral 
Hpistles, some of them occurring several times over in these. 
The number and character of these words, the new vein of 
Greek which St. Paul in these later Epistles opens,! con- 
stitute a very remarkable phenomenon, one for which no 
perfectly satisfactory explanation has hitherto been offered. 
Alford indeed in his Prolegomena to these Epistles has 
‘made a valuable contribution to such an explanation ; 
but after all has been said, it remains perplexing still. 

It will follow from what has been already claimed for 
cepvos that (spompemns is more nearly allied in meaning to 
it than to xocuwos. It expresses that which beseemsa sacred 
person, thing, or act. On the one occasion of its use 
(Tit. ii. 3), it is joined with cwdpwv, being an epithet 
applied to women professing godliness, who shall be in 
their bearing or behaviour ‘eporpemeis, or “as becometh 
holiness” (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 10). That such behaviour will 
breed reverence and awe, we may reasonably expect, but 
this is not implied in ‘eporperns as it is in ogurds, and 
here we must find the distinction between them. 


§ xcili. avOadys, piravtos. 


Tur etymology of these words holds out, perhaps, the 
expectation of a greater nearness of meaning than in 
actual use is the case. Yet they sometimes occur toge- 


1 For instance, take the adjectives alone which are an addition to, or 
a yariation from, his ethical terminology in all his other Epistles; occur- 
ring as they do nowhere else but in these Epistles: aiperixds, axparis, 
dpaxos, averaicxvvros, dveriAnntos, avnpepos, aveEikakos, avdctos, amat 
Sevros, dptios, apirdyabos, avrevdns, SWakrixds, SuaBoros, didoyos, éykparns, 
evpeTddoros, emiopkos, 77rLos, kadodiwWdoKados, KoLv@viKds, fLarauoddyos, 
mnpddios, oixoupds, dpyidos, mapowos, copper, prayabos, piravdpos, pirav- 
ros, prrndovos, Prddeos, prdevos, Purdrexvos, prvapos. 
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ther, as in Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. Aud. 6), nor can it be 
denied that-‘the pleaser of himself’ and ‘the lover of 
himself’ stand in sufficient moral proximity, and are 
sufficiently liable to be confounded, to justify an attempt 
to distinguish them one from the other. 

Avdddns (=adbroddys, or aiT@ adav, as Aristotle informs 
us, Hthic. M. i. 29), ‘sibi placens,’ occurs twice inthe N. T. 
(Tit. i. 7; 2 Pet. ii, 10), and three times in the Old (Gen. 
xlix. 3, 7; Prov. xxi. 24) ; av@ddea never in the New, but 
once in the Old (Isai. xxiv. 8). 

The atédéns, who etymologically is hardly distinguish- 
able from the adtdpeoxos,—but the word is of earlier and 
more classical use,—is properly one who pleases himself, 
who is so pleased with his own that nothing pleases him 
besides; ‘qui nisi quod ipse facit nihil rectum putat’ 
(Terence, Adelph. iv. 2. 18). He is one so far overvaluing 
any determination at which he has himself once arrived 
that he will not be removed from it; for this element of 
obstinacy which so often lies in, atOadea see the Prometheus 
Vimetus of Aischylus, 1073: while Cicero translates it 
‘pervicacia.’ Thus obstinately maintaining his own opinion 
or asserting his own rights, he is reckless of the rights, 
feelings and interests of others; one indeed who with no 
motive at all is prompt rather to run counter to these, 
than to fall in withthem. Thus we find at6dns associated 
with (dvoyvopwv (Hippocrates, p. 295, 12. 29); with TiKpOs 
(Huripides, Med. 223); with yadgeres (Plato, Legg. 950 b); 
with dueiAueros (Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 38); with oKhnpos 
(Polybius, iv. 21; Plutarch, Symp. vii. 2. 1); with Emax Ons 
and avéécactos (Prec. Ger. Reip. 31) ;—which last word, 
however, does not necessarily bear an unfavourable mean- 
ing; thus see Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. iv. 7. 4;—with Opacus 
(Marius, 408; Prov. xxi. 24); with dxodraotos (De Gen. Soc. 
9); with trayos (De Laud. Scip. 16); with tdOverkos 
(Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32); with oxvOpwmés (Isocrates, see 
Rost and Palm); with adatev (Prov. xxi. 24) ; with T POTETHS 
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(Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 1); with rorpyrys (2 Pet. ii. 
10): av@ddaa with Opacvs and téduwa (Clement of Rome, 
I Hp. § 31); while the Greek grammarians give such 
words as brepypavos, Ouwddys, breporrns as its nearest 
equivalents. Hudemus identifies him with the Svcxonos, 
and describes him as regulating his life with no respect to 
others (undév mpos Erepov Gav, Hth. Hudem. iii. 7. 4; cf. 
Ethic. Nic. iv. 6.9). He is the ‘ preefractus,’ ‘pertinax,’ 
‘morosus’ of the Latins, or, going nearer to the etymo- 
logical heart of the word, the German ‘ eigensinnig,’ 
av8déns is by Luther so translated ; while our own ‘peevish’ 
and ‘humorous’ in their earlier uses both represent some 
traits and aspects of his character. He is opposed to the 
svmrpooryopos, the easy of access or affable (Plutarch, Prec. 
Leip. Ger. 31). In the unlovely gallery of portraits which 
Theophrastus has sketched for us, the av@aédns finds his 
place (Char. § 3); but this his rudeness of speech, his 
surliness, his bearishness, as we should now say, is brought ° 
too exclusively out, a3 is evident from the very superficial 
definition of adéddaa by him given, as being dmyvera oui- 
Alias év Noyots. 

Av@dédea, which thus cares to please nobody, is by 
Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 19) set over against dpéoxera, which is 
the ignoble seeking to please everybody, the endeavouring 
at all costs of dignity and truth to stand well with all the 
world ;.these two being in his ethical system the opposite 
extremes, between which ceurorns constitutes the mear 
(see p. 334). There is always something to be learned from 
the hypocoristic phrases with which it is sought to give a 
fair show to an ugly thing; and it is worth therefore 
noticing that the avOaéys is called by his flatterers ceuvos 
and peyadomperns (Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9. 3), while on the 
other hand a worthy freedom of speech (rappyola) may be 
misnamed avéddea by those who resent, or would fain 
induce others to resent it. It was this hateful name 
which the sycophants of the younger Dionysius gave to 
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the manly boldness of speech which Dion used, when they 
desired to work his ruin with the tyrant (Plutarch, Dion, 8). 

Bengel profoundly remarks, and all experience bears 
out the truth. of his remark, that there are men who are 
“simul et molles et duri’; at once soft and hard, soft to 
themselves, and hard to all the world besides; these two 
dispositions being in fact only two aspects and outcomings 
of the same sin, namely the wrong love of self. But if 
avdadns expresses this sin on one side, ¢iAavtos expresses 
it on the other. Having dealt with that, we may now 
proceed to treat a little of this. It need hardly be ob- 
served that when bad men are called ¢iAavurou, or ‘ lovers 
of themselves,’ as by St. Paul they are on the one occasion 
when the word is employed in the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 2), the 
word can be only abusively applied; for, indeed, he is no 
true ‘lover of himself’ who loves himself overmuch, more 
than God’s law allows, or loves that in himself which he 
‘ought not to love but to hate, that which constitutes his 
sickness and may in the end be his death, and not his 
health. All this, when treating of this word, Aristotle 
brings out with admirable clearness and distinctness, and 
with an ethical feeling after, and in part at least anticipa- 
tion of, that great word of Christ, “ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it,” which is profoundly interesting to note 
(Hthic. Nic. ix. 8). 

The ¢iravtos is exactly our ‘ solituh? (Plutarch, Cons. 
ad Apoll. 19; Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26), and durautia 
‘selfishness’; but this contemplated rather as an undue 
sparing of self and providing things pleasant for self, than 
as harshness and rigour to others. Thus édavtos is joined 
with guroyvyos by Plutarch (Dion, 46), this last epithet 
being applied to one who so loves his life that he seeks 
ignobly to save it. Before the English language had 
generated the word ‘selfishness,’ which it only did in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, there was an attempt 
made to supply an evident want in our ethical terminology 
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by aid of ‘philauty’; this, however, never succeeded in 
obtaining any firm footing among us, any more than did 
‘suicism,’ which was a second and equally unsuccessful 
attempt, though now by aid of the Latin, to supply the 
same deficiency; nor was this effectually accomplished 
till the Puritan divines, falling back on our native stock 
of words, brought in ‘selfish’ and ‘selfishness’ (see my 
English Past and Present, oth ed. p. 168). One of these 
same divines helps me to a comparison, by aid of which 
the matter of the likeness and difference between avdaéns 
and didavros may be brought not inaptly to a point. He 
likens the selfish man to the hedgehog, which, rolling 
itself up in a ball, presents only sharp spines to those 
without, keeping at the same time all the soft and warm 
wool for itself within. In some sinful men their avé@adeva, 
the ungracious bearing toward others, the self-pleasing 
which is best pleased when it displeases others, is the 
leading feature of their character; in otbers the ¢:Aavtia, 
the undue providing of all which shall minister to their 
own ease, and keep hardness aloof from them. In each of 
these there is potentially wrapped up the other; but as 
the one sinful tendency predominates or the other, the 
man. will merit the epithet of adv@ains or didavtos. 


§ xciv. damoxadrvis, émibaveta, favepwors. 


>Amoxddvyis is only once found in the books of the O. T. 
canon, namely at 1 Sam. xx. 30; and there in altogether 
a subordinate sense, as= ‘denudatio’; three times in the 
Apocrypha (Heclus. xi. 27; xxii. 22; xli. 23); but as little 
in this as in that does it obtain that grander meaning 
which it has acquired in the N. T. In this last it is pre- 
dominantly, though not exclusively, a Pauline word; and, 
occurring altogether some nineteen times, being rendered 
sometimes ‘coming’ (I Cor. i. 7), sometimes ‘ manifesta- 
tion’ (Rom. viii. 19), sometimes ‘appearing’ (1 Pet. i. 7), 
Zz 2 
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and once ‘to lighten’ (Luke ii. 32), has always that 
auguster sense of an unveiling by God of Himself to his 
creatures, to which we have given the more Latin term, 
revelation. The same auguster sense the verb droxadurrew 
in the N. T. commonly possesses; but not there for the 
first time, this sense having been anticipated in the great 
apocalyptic book of the Old Covenant (see Dan. ii. 19, 22, 
28). Nor does it always possess this, sometimes simply 
meaning ‘to uncover’ or ‘to lay bare’ (Luke xii. 2). 

*Arroxadvis, as St. Jerome would fain persuade us, is 
nowhere to be found outside of sacred Greek (Comm. in 
Gal. i, 12): ‘Verbum dzocaduwews proprie Scripturarum 
est; a nullo sapientum seculi apud Grecos usurpatum. 
Unde mihi videntur quemadmodum in aliis verbis, que de 
Hebreo in Grecum LXX Interpretes transtulerunt, ita et 
in hoc magnopere esse conati ut proprietatem peregrini 
sermonis exprimerent, nova novis rebus verba fingentes, 
et sonare, quum quid tectum et velatum ablato desuper 
operimento ostenditur et profertur in lucem.’ In thus 
claiming the word as proper and peculiar to the Scriptures, 
and not to be found in any of the writings of the wise of 
this world, St. Jerome is not correct; although the total 
absence in his time of exhaustive Lexicons or Concordances 
of the great writers of antiquity may excuse his mistake. 
Not to speak of dwoxadvrrewv, which is used several times 
by Plato (Protag. 352 d; Gorg. 460 a), droxadurs itself 
is far from unfrequent in the later Greek of Plutarch (see 
Paul. Almil. 14; Cato Maj. 20, where it is = yvuvewors ; 
Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32) and others. Thus far indeed 
Jerome has right, namely, that the religious use of the 
word was altogether strange to the heathen world, while 
the corresponding ‘ revelatio’ was absolutely unknown to 
classical Latin, having first come to the birth in the Latin 
of the Church. 

The word in.its higher Christian sense has been ex- 
plained by Arethras as 7) taév xpuTtav puetnplov SijAwors, 
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Katavyavomevov Tod iHysnoviKod THs wuyns, eite Sia Oeiwv 
oveipatwr, site Kab? trap, é« Ozlas éhrdpryews. It is by 
Theophylact (see Suicer, s. v.) distinguished from értacia 
(they are joined together, 2 Cor. xii. 1), in this, that the 
omtacia is no more than the thing shown or seen, the sight 
or vision, which it is quite possible might be seen with- 
out being understood; while the droxaduws includes not 
merely the thing shown and seen, but the interpretation 
or unveiling of the same. His words are as follows: 7 
amoKkdduiis TAgov TL Eyse THS OTTacias* 1) wEV yap pdvoy 
Brérew Sidwow' aitn 63 Kai te Babvtepov Tod opwpévov 
atvoyupvot. Thus Daniel’s vision of the four beasts was 
seen but not understood, until one that stood by made 
him know the interpretation of the things (Dan. vii. 15, 
16,:19,. 233 cf. vill. 15, 19; Zech, i, 18-21). On this 
distinction see more in Liicke’s Hinleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 26. What holds good of 
the omtacia will of course hold good of the épaya (Matt. 
xvii. 9; Acts vii. 31; x. 19), and of dpaous (Acts il. 17) as 
well; between which and the drtao/a it would scarcely be 
possible to draw any distinction. 

’Esipdvera occurs only twice in the Septuagint (2 Sam. 
Vii. 23, peyarwotvn cal émipavera [cf. Sofa Kal émipaveia, 
Plutarch, De Trang. Anim. 11], Amos v. 22); but often in 
the Second Maccabees; being always there used of the 
supernatural apparitions of God in aid of his people; thus 
ii. 21 (&€ odpavod émipaverar) 3 iii. 245 V. 43 Xl. 223 Xv. 27. 
Already in heathen use this grand word was constantly 
employed to set forth these helpful appearances of the 
higher powers in aid of men; so Dionysius Hal. ii. 68, and 
Plutarch (Ne Suav. Viv. posse, 22; Them. 30); émupaiven, 
too, in the same way (Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 30); though 
sometimes obtaining a much humbler use (Anim. an Corp. 
Aff. 2; Polybius, ii. 29. 7). The word occurs only six times 
in the N. T., and always and only in the writings of St. 
Paul. On five occasions our Translators have rendered it 
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‘appearing’; on the sixth, however, namely 2 Thess. ii. 
8, they seem to have shrunk from what looked to them as 
a tautology, ‘ appearance of his coming,’ as in the earlier 
Protestant Versions it stood; and have rendered éripdvera 
Ths mapovaias, ‘the brightness of his coming,’ giving to the 
word a meaning which it does not properly possess. It 
expresses on one occasion (2 Tim. i. 10; and so émidaiveww, 
Tit. ii. 11; ii. 4) our Lord’s first Epiphany, his eis dvOpe- 
mous zvoapxos emipavera: but on all the other his second 
appearing in glory, the éwiddvea tis mapovoias adtod (2 
Thess. ii. 8), 7H S0&ns toU weyadou Ocod (Tit. 11. 13; 1 Tim. 
wh idis2 Lim. avent, 83 sof Acts <x.120). 

If we bring these two into comparison, droxadvwis is 
the more comprehensive, and, grand as is the other, the 
still grander word. It sets forth nothing less than that 
progressive and immediate unveiling of Himself to his 
Church on the part of the else unknown and unknowable 
God, which has run through all ages; that body to which 
this revelation is vouchsafed being thereby designated or 
indeed constituted as his Church, the object of his more 
immediate care, and the ordained diffuser of this know- 
ledge of Him to the rest of mankind. The world may 
know something of Him, of his eternal power and Godhead, 
from the things which are seen, which things. except for 
the darkening of men’s hearts through sin would have 
told of Him much more clearly (Rom. i. 20); but there is 
nO amoxdduis save to the Church. We may say of the 
éripdve.at that they are contained in the aroxddvWis, being 
different points or moments therein. If God is to be 
immediately known to men, He must in some shape or 
other appear to them, to those among them whom He has 
chosen for this-honour. Epiphanies must be Theophanies 
as well; and as such the Church has claimed not merely 
such communications made to men as are recorded at Gen. 
XViil. 13 Xxvili. 135 but all in which the Angel of the Lord 
or of the Covenant appears; such as Gen. xvi. 73 JORIS Ve 
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I= DS se Oude. 1's! vis, TT 5 xit.*3.4 >All these it. has 
regarded as preludings, on the part of the Son, of his 
Incarnation ; itself the most glorious Epiphany that as yet 
has been, even as his second coming is an Epiphany more 
glorious still which is yet in the future. 

Pavépwers is only twice used in the N. T. (1 Cor. xii. 7; 
2 Cor. iv. 2). Reaching far on both these occasions, it does 
not reach to the very highest of all; it does not set forth, as 
do the words we have just been treating, either the first 
or the second appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ; although 
that it could have borne even this burden is sufficiently 
plain from the fact that the verb davepodcOa: is continually 
employed of both; thus of the first coming at 1 Tim. iii. 
16; 1 Johni. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20; and of the second at Col. 
ili. 4; I Pet. v. 4; 1 Johniii. 2; and for other august 
uses of it see John ii. 11; xxi. 1; and gavégwors itself is 
not seldom so employed by the Fathers. Thus Athanasius 
(quoted by Suicer, s.v.) calls the Incarnation, 7 gv cwpyare 
ghavépwois tod matpixod Adyov. It is hard to trace any 
reason why ¢avgpwos should not have been claimed to 
set forth the same glorious facts which these other words, 
to which in meaning it is so nearly allied, have done; but 
whether by accident or of intention this honour has not 
been vouchsafed it. 


§ xev. ddXos, ErEpos. 


*AdXos, identical with the Latin ‘ alius,’ is the numerically 
distinct ; thus Christ spoke we are told ‘ another’ parable, 
and still ‘another,’ but each succeeding one of the same cha- 
racter as those which He had spoken before (Matt. xiii. 23, 
24, 31, 33), dAdAnv therefore in every case. But érepos, equi- 
valent to the Latin ‘alter,’ to the German ‘ander’ (on 
which last word see an instructive article in Grimm’s 
Worterbuch), superadds the notion of qualitative difference. 
The one is ‘divers,’ the other is ‘diverse.’ There ara 
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not a few passages in the N. T. the right interpretation of 
which, or at any rate their full understanding, will depend 
on an accurate laying hold of the distinction between these 
words. Thus Christ promises to his disciples that He 
will send, not Zrepov, but addXov, IlapdxAntov (John xiv. 16), 
‘another’ Comforter therefore, similar to Himself. The 
dogmatic force of this d@\Xov has in controversy with 
various sects of wvevyatoudyo. been often urged before 
now; thus by Petavius (De Trin. ii. 13. 5): ‘ Hodem pertinet 
et Paracleti cognomen, maxime cum Christus aliwm Para- 
cletum, hoc est, parem sibi, et sequalem eum nominat. 
Quippe vox alius dignitate ac substantia prorsus eundem, 
et equalem fore demonstrat, ut Gregorius Nazianzenus et 
Ambrosius admonent.’ 

But if in the dros there is a negation of identity, there 
is oftentimes much more in érepos, the negation namely, 
up to a certain point, of resemblance; the assertion not 
merely of distinction but of difference. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Thus St. Paul says, ‘ I see another law’ 
[grepov vopov], a law quite different from the law of the 
. spirit of life, even a law of sin and death, ‘working in my 
members’ (Rom. vii. 23). After Joseph’s death ‘another 
king arose’ in Egypt (Racireds Erepos, Acts vii. 18; ef. 
Exod. i. 8), one, it is generaily supposed, of quite another 
dynasty, at all events of quite another spirit, from that of 
the Pharaoh who had invited the children of Israel into 
Egypt, and so hospitably welcomed them there. The odds 
étépa and xapdia étépa which God promises that He will give 
to his people are a new way and a new heart (Jer. xxxix. 
39; cf. Deut. xxix. 22). The spirit that has been wander- 
ing through dry places, seeking rest in them in vain, takes 
‘seven other spirits’ (frepa mvevpata), worse than himself, 
of a deeper malignity, with whom to repossess the house 
which he has quitted for a while (Matt. xii. 45). Those 
who are crucified with the Lord are repo. dvo, caxcdpyot 
‘two others, malefactors,’ as I cannot doubt it should be 
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pointed (Luke xxiii. 32; cf. Bornemann, Schol. in Lucam, 
p- 147) ; it would be inconceivable and revolting so to con- 
found Him and them as to speak of them as dda Evo. It 
is only too plain why St. Jude should speak of érépa odpé 
(ver. 7), as that which the wicked whom he is denouncing 
followed after (Gen. xix. 5). Christ appears to his disciples 
év étépq~ popdy (Mark xvi. 12), the word indicating the 
mighty change which had passed upon Him in his resur- 
rection, as by anticipation at his Transfiguration, and 
there expressed in the same way (Luke ix. 29). It is 
yeldeorv étépois, with altogether other and different lips, 
that God will speak to his people in the New Covenant 
{1 Cor. xiv. 21); even as the tongues of Pentecost are 
Zrepat yAwooar (Acts ii. 4), being quite different in hind 
from any other speech of men. It would be easy to 
multiply the passages where érepos could not be exchanged 
at all, or could only be exchanged at a loss, for dAnos, as 
Matt. xi. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 40; Gal. i. 6. Others too there are 
where at first sight d\Aos seems quite as fit or a fitter 
word; where yet érepos retains its proper force. Thus at 
Luke xxii. 65 the érepa woddd are ‘multa diversi generis 
convicia,’ blasphemous speeches now of one kind, now of 
another; the Reman soldiers taunting the Lord now 
from their own point of view, as a pretender to Casar’s 
throne; and now from the Jewish, as claiming to be Son 
of God. 

And what holds good of éepos, holds also good of the 
compounds into which it enters, of which the N. T. con- 
tains three; namely, étepdyA@oaos (1 Cor. xiv. 21), by 
which word the Apostle intends to bring out the non- 
intelligibility of the tongues to many in the Church; 
it is true indeed that we have also ddAoyAwooos (Hzek. 
iil. 6) 3 érepodidacxareiv (1 Tim. i. 3), to teach other things, 
and things alien to the faith ; érepofuyety (2 Cor. vi. 14), 
to yoke with others, and those as little to be yoked with 
as the ox with the ass (Deut. xxii. 10) ; cf. érepoxdur)s (Cle- 
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ment of Rome, 1 Hp. § 11), swerving aside ; érepoyvopov 
(ibid.); an epithet applied to Lot’s wife. So too we have 
in ecelesiastical Greek érepodo€ia, which is not merely 
another opinion, but one which, in so far as it is another, 
is a worse, a departure from the faith. The same reappears 
in our own ‘ heterogeneous,’ which is not merely of another 
kind, but of another and a worse kind. For this point. 
also deserves attention, and is illustrated by several of the 
examples already adduced; namely, that Zrepos is very con- 
stantly, not this other and different, the aAXo Kai dtadopor, 
only, but this with the farther subaudition, that whatever 
difference there is, it is for the worse. Thus Socrates is 
accused of introducing into. Athens érepa kaa Samona 
(Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 1) 3 Saiuwv Erepos (Pindar, Pyth. iii. 
61) is an evil or hostile deity; grepav Ovcla. (Aischylus, 
Agamemnon, 151), ill-omened sacrifices, such as bring back 
on their offerer not a blessing but a curse; SdSnpayaryol. 
érepot (Plutarch, Pericles, 3) are popular leaders not of a 
different only, but of a worse stamp and spirit than was. 
Pericles. So too in the Septuagint other gods than the 
true are invariably grepos Ocod (Deut. v. 7; Judg. x. 133 
Ezek. xlii. 18; and often); compare Aristophanes (Ran. 
889): Erepor ydp eiow otow evxowar Oeots. A barbarous 
tongue is érépa yA@ooa (Isai. xxviii. 11), the words being 
linked with ¢avricpos yevrdéwv. 

We may bring this distinction practically to bear on the 
interpretation of the N. T. There is only one way in 
which the fine distinction between grepov and dao, and 
the point which St. Paul makes as he sets the one over 
against the other at Gal. i. 6, 7, can be reproduced for the 
English reader. ‘I marvel,’ says the Apostle, ‘that ye 
are so soon removed from them that called you into the 
erace of Christ unto another (grepov) Gospel, which is not 
another’ (4X0). Dean Alford for the first ‘ other’ has sub- 
stituted ‘ different’ ; for indeed that is what St. Paul intends, 
to express, namely, his wonder that they should have so 
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soon accepted a Gospel different in character and kind 
from that which they had already received, which there- 
fore had no right to be called another Gospel, to assume 
this name, being in fact no Gospel at all; since there 
could not be two Gospels, varying the one from the other. 
Cocceius: ‘ Vos transferimini ad aliud Evangelium quod 
alind nec est, nec esse potest.’ 

There are other passages in the N. T. where the student 
may profitably exercise himself with the enquiry why one 
of these words is used in preference to the other, or rather 
why both are used, the one alternating with, or giving 
place to, the other. Such are 1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 2 Cor. xi. 
5. Acts iv. 22. 


§ xevl. Tovéw, Tpdoow. 


THERE is a long discussion in Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, 
Ss. V. mpdoow, on the distinction between these words ; and 
the references there given are of themselves sufficient 
evidence that the subject is one which has often occupied 
the attention of scholars; this occupation indeed dating 
as far back as Prodicus (see Plato, Charmides, 162 d). It 
is there rightly observed that zoey brings out more the 
object and end of an act, wpdocew the means by which 
this object is attained, as, for instance, hindrances moved 
out of the way, and the like; and also that the idea of 
continuity and repetition of action is inherent in rpdooev 
= ‘agere’ or ‘gerere,’ ‘handeln,’ to practise; but not 
necessarily in srovety = ‘facere,’ ‘ machen,’ which may very 
well be the doing once and for all; the producing and 
bringing forth something which being produced has an 
independent existence of its own; as moveiv mutdiov, of a 
woman, trovsiv xaprrovs, of a tree; thus again, sroveiv eipijvqv, 
to make peace, while wpdocew eipyvny is no more than to 
negotiate with the view to peace (see Pott, Wurzel Worter- 
buch, vol. iii. p. 408) ; the one attaining what the other is 
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only aiming to attain. THparzew and sosty are in this 
sense often joined together by Demosthenes, and with no 
tautology ; thus of certain hostile designs which Philip 
entertained he assures the Athenians 671 wpafse tadta Kalb 
moujoss (Orat. xix. 373), he will busy himself with the 
bringing about of these things, and he will effect them! 
(cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. li. 2. 30). 
How far can we trace the recognition of any such dis- 
tinction in the Greek of the N.T.? There are two or 
three passages where it is difficult not to recognize an 
intention of the kind. It is hard, for example, to suppose 
that the change of words at John iii. 20, 21 is accidental ; 
above all when the same reappears at v. 29. In both 
places it is the dada tpaccew, which is set, in the first in- 
stance, over against the vroveiy tiv ad7Geav, in the second 
against the vosty ra ayaa, just as at Rom. vii. 19 we have 
move ayadov and mpdccev kaxdv. Of course no one would 
assert that the vovsiv belongs only to good things, for we 
have srovety avoulav (Matt. xili. 4.1), dwaptiay (2 Cor. v. 21), 
Ta kaxd (Rom. iii. 8); nor yet that rpdocep is restricted 10 
ill things ; for, to go no farther than the N. T., we have 
tpaccew ayabov (Rom. ix. I 1). Still it is not to be denied 
that very often where the words assume an ethical tinge, 
the inclination makes itself felt to use soviy in a good 
and mpdocev in an evil sense; the latter tendency ap- 
pearing in a more marked way in the uses of mpd&s, 
which, occurring six times in the N. T. (namely at Matt. 


These are some of their words: Auch Kriiger und Franke (Demo- 
sthenes, Olynth. iii, 15) unterscheiden zpdoceww als die geschiiftige, moreiv als 
die schaffende Thitigkeit. Zulinglicher wird es indess sein, diesen 
Unterschied dahin festzustellen, dass bei wovety mehr die Vorstellung von 
dem Product der Thatigkeit, bei mpdocew mehr die von dem Hinarbeiten 
auf ein Ziel mit Beseitigung entgegentretender Hindernisse, von den 
Mitteln und Wegen vorherrschend ist, wodurch dasselbe erreicht wird. 
Damit verkindet sich die Vorstellung einer wenigstens relativen Con- 
tinuitit, wie aufgewanderter Anstrengung. It may be added that in 
mpaocew the action is always more or less conscious of itself, so that, as 
was observed long ago, this could not be predicted of animals (Ethie. 
Eudem. vi. 2. 2); while the roveiv is more free and spontaneous. 
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xvi. 27; Luke xxiii. 51; Acts xix. 18; Rom. viii, £3°° Si. 
4; Col. iii. 9), has in all these places except the first an evil 
signification, very much like our ‘ practices’; cf. Polybius, 
iv. 8. 3 (wpda£eus, dmarat, émiBovdral) ; Vv. 96. 4. 

Bengel, at John ili. 20, gives the proper explanation of 
this change of words: ‘mpacowv. Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam veritas. Hine verbis di- 
versis notantur, uti cap. v. 29.2 There-may be a busy 
activity in the working of evil, yet not the less it is true 
that ‘the wicked worketh a deceitful work,’ and has nothing 
to show for all his toil at the end. Then too evil is 
manifold, good is one; they are pya rhs capxdés (Gal. v. 
22), for these works are many, not merely contradicting 
good, but often contradicting one another; but it is capzos 
tov mvsvwatos (Gal. v. 19), for there is an inner consent 
between all the parts of good, a ‘consensus virtutum,’ as 
Cicero calls it, knitting them into a perfect and harmo- 
nious whole, and enabling us to contemplate them as one. 
Those are of human art and device, this of Divine nature. 
Thus Jerome (in loco): ‘In carne opera posuit [Paulus], 
et fructus in spiritu; quia vitia in semetipsa finiuntur 
et pereunt, virtutes frugibus pullulant ct redundant.’ Here 
is enough to justify and explain the fact that the inspired 
reporter of our Lord’s words has on these two occasions. 
(John iii.) exchanged the ¢addu mzpdooev for the rousiy 
arjOsar, Troiv ra ayaba, the practising of evil for the doing 
of good. Let me add in conclusion a few excellent words of 
Bishop Andrewes: “There are two kinds of doers: 1. sovn- 
tat, and 2. mpaxtcxot, which the Latin likewise expresseth 
in I. ‘agere,’ and 2.‘ facere.’ ‘Agere,’ as in music, where,. 
when we haye done singing or playing, nothing remaineth: 
‘ facere,’ as in building, where, after we have done, there is: 
a thing permanent. And sroimrtai, ‘factores,’ they are St 
James’ doers. But we have both the words in the English. 
tongue: actors, as in a play; factors, as in merchandise.. 
When the play is done, all the actors do vanish: but 
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of the factors’ doing, there is a gain, a real thing re- 


maining.” 


§ xeviil. Bwpds, Ovocacrnpiov. 


THERE was occasion to note, in dealing with the words 
mpopntevo and pavrevopar (§ vi.), the accuracy with which 
in several instances the lines of demarcation between the 
sacred and profane, between the true religion and the 
false, are maintained in the words which, reserved for the 
one, are not permitted to be used for the other, each 
retaining its proper and peculiar term. We have another 
example of this same precision here, in the fact of the 
constant use in the N. T. of @uvcvaztip.ov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the true 
God, while, on the one occasion when a heathen altar 
needs to be named (Acts xvii. 23), Bwuds is substituted in 
its stead. 

But, indeed, there was but a following here of the good 
example which the Septuagint Translators had shown, the 
maintenance of a distinction which these had drawn. 
So resolute were they to mark the difference between the 
altars of the true God and those on which abominable things 
were offered, that there is every reason to suppose they 
invented the word @votacrptov for the purpose of maintain- 
ing this distinction; being indeed herein more nice than the 
inspired Hebrew Scriptures themselves; for these, while 
they have a word which they use for heathen altars, and 
never for the altars of the true God, namely 193 (Isai. xv. 
2; Amos vii. 9), make no scruple in using 731 now for the 
one (Lev. i. 9), and now for the other (Isai. xvii. 8). Ineed 
hardly observe that @vovactjpiov, properly the neuter of 
Ovo.actnpios, AS thaatypiov (Wxod. xxv. 17; Heb. ix. 5) of 
‘kactnptos, nowhere occurs in classical Greek; and it is 
- this coining of it on the part of the Septuagint Translators 
which Philo must have had in mind when he implied that 
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Moses invented the word (De Vit. Mos. iii. 10). At the 
same time the Greek of the O. T. does not invariably - 
observe this distinction. I cannot indeed accept Num. 
‘Xxill. I, 2 as instances of a failure so to do; for what 
altars could be more truly heathen than those which 
Balaam reared? Still there are three occasions, one 
in the Second Book of Maccabees (xiii. 8), and two in 
Heclesiasticus (1. 12, 14), where Bwyuds designates an altar 
of the true God; these two Books however, it must be 
remembered, hellenize very much. So too there are occa- 
sions on which @votacrnpiov is used to designate an idol 
altar; for example, Judg. li.-23 vi. 253; 2) Kin. xyi. ito. 
Still these are quite the rare exceptions, and sometimes 
the antagonism between the words comes out with the 
most marked emphasis. It does so, for example, at 
2 Mace. x. 2, 3; but more remarkably still at 1 Mace. 
i. 59, where the historian recounts how the servants of 
Antiochus offered sacrifices to Olympian Jove on an altar 
which had been built over the altar of the God of Israel 
(Ovardfovres ert Tov Bapor, ds Hv eri rod votacrnpiov). Our 
Translators are here put to their shifts, and are obliged 
to render Bowes ‘idol altar, and @voraotypiov < altar.’ 
We may compare Josephus, Anté. xii. 5. 4, where relating 
these same events he says, éroixodouynoas Kal TO Ovotactnpio 
Bapmov, cvas 2m advtod xaréogaks. Still more notable, as 
marking how strong the feeling on this matter was, is 
the fact of the refusal of the Septuagint Translators to 
give the title of @vcvacrnp.ov (Josh. xxii.) to the altar which 
the Transjordanic tribes had reared—being as it was a 
piece of will-worship upon their parts, and no altar 
reared according to the will, or by the express command, 
of God. Throughout the chapter this altar is Swuos (ver. 
10, II, 16, 19, 23, 26, 34), the legitimate divinely ordained 
altar Ovovactnpiov (ver. 19, 28, 29), and this while the 
Hebrew text knows no such distinction, but indiscrimi- 
nately employs 3! for both. 
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T mentioned just now an embarrassment, in which on 
one occasion our Translators found themselves. In the 
Latin there is no such difficulty ; for ata very early day the 
Church adopted ‘altare’ to designate her altar, and assigned 
‘ara’ exclusively to heathen uses. Thus sec the Vulgate 
at Jude. vi. 28; 1 Macc.i. 59; 2 Macc. x. 2, 3; Acts xvii. 23. 
Cyprian in like manner expresses his wonder at the profane 
boldness of one of the ‘turificati,’ those, that is, who in time 
of persecution had consented to save their lives by burning 
incense before a heathen idol,—that he should after wards 
have dared, without obtaining first the Church’s abso- 
lution, to continue his ministry—‘ quasi post aras diaboli 
accedere ad altare Dei fas sit’ (Hp. 63). In profane Latin 
‘ara’ is the genus, ‘altare’ the specific kind of altar on 
which the victims were offered (Virgil, Hel. v. 65, 66; cf. 
Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 31, and Orelli thereupon). Thedistine- 
tion between Swuos and Pvavacrnp.oy, first established in 
the Septuagint, and recognized in the N. T., was after- 
wards maintained in ecclesiastical Greek; for the Church 
has still her Quota aivécews (Heb. xili. 15), and that which 
is at once her Oucia dvauynczws and dvayvyots Ovaias, and 
therefore her Ovatacrypio still. We have clear testimony 
to this in the following passage of Chrysostom (in 1 Cor. 
Hom. 24), in which Christ is supposed to be speaking: 
@ore ei aluatos ériOupsis, uy) Tov Tov eidorov Bw pov TO TOV 
adoyov Hove, GAA TO OvTLactTN pLov TO ewov TO EO hoinoce 
aivate (compare Mede, Works, 1672, p. 391; and Augusti, 
Christl. Archiol. vol. i. p. 412). 


§ xcvili. dads, Z0vos, Siuos, dyXos. 


Aads, a word of rarest use in Attic prose, but occurring 
between one and two thousand times in the Septuagint, 
is almost always there a title reserved for the elect 
people, the Israel of God. Still there are exceptions. 
The Philistines are a ads (Gen. xxvi. 11), the ligyptians 
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(Exod. ix. 16), and the Moabites (Ruth i. 15); to others 
too the name is not refused. Then, too, occasionally in the 
plural of aol are = Ta 20vn; as for example at Neh. i. 8; 
Fei 0; 1315 Psy xevis'6 ;\ Hos. x10; Mic. vi. 16. Or again 
we find Aaoi joined with 20yn as a sort of exhaustive 
enumeration to comprehend the whole race of mankind ; 
thus Ps. evil. 4; Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 8; Rev. v. 9; vii. 
Q;X. 113 xi. 9; xiii. 7; xiv. 6; xvii. 15. Itis true indeed 
that in all these passages from the Book of Revelation the 
exhaustive enumeration is fowrfold ; and to Xaoé and Zvn 
are added guAai and yA@ooar, on One occasion ¢urai making 
way for Baowdeis (x. 11) andon another for éyXou (xvii. 15). 
We may contrast with this a distributive use of Aacs and 
24vn, but Aads here in the singular, as at Luke ii. 32; Acts 
XXvi. 17, 23, where also being used together they between 
them take in the whole of mankind, but where dads is 
claimed for and restricted to the chosen people, while 20vn 
includes all mankind outside of the covenant (Deut. xxxii. 
43; Isai. lxv. 1, 2; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Acts xv.14). And this 
is the general law of the words’ use, every other being 
exceptional ; Aads the chosen people, 26vy, or sometimes 
more distinctly ta evn tod xécpov (Luke xii. 30), or tis 
ys (Ezra viii. 89); but always in the plural and with the 
article, the residue of mankind (01 catddourror TAY avOpéTrav, 
Acts xv. 17). At the same time 26vos in the singular has 
no such limitation ; it is a name which, given to the Jews 
by others, is not intended to convey any slight, thus 76 
Z0vos tav “lovdaiwy (Acts x. 22); they freely take it as in 
no way a dishonorable title to themselves, 76 z0vos judy 
(Luke vii. 5; cf. xxiii. 2; John xi. 18), 76 vos todo (Acts 
xxiv. 3; cf. Exod. xxxiii. 13); nay sometimes and withcertain 
additions it is for them a title of highest honour; they are 
Z0vos aywv (Hxod. xix. 6; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9); g0vos @e pécou 
20vav (Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. § 29). If indeed the 
word is connected with os, and contemplates a body of 
people living according to one custom and rule, none 
AA 
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rom an etymological point of view could deserve the title 

better or so well as a people which ordered their lives 
according to a. more distinctive and rigidly defined custom 
and rule of their own than probably any other people that 
ever lived. 

Ajwos occurs only in St. Luke, and in him, as might be 
expected, only in the Acts, that is, after his narrative has 
left behind it the limitations of the Jewish Church, and 
has entered on and begun to move in the ampler spaces, 
and among the more varied conditions, of the heathen 
world. The following are the four places of its use, xii. 22; 
XVil. 53 xix. 30, 33; they all exemplify well that fine and 
accurate use of technical terms, that choice of the fittest 
among them, which we so often observe in St. Luke, and 
which is ‘so characteristic a mark of the highly educated 
man. The Greek djuos is the Latin ‘ populus,’ which 
Cicero (De Re Publ. i. 25) thus defines: < Populus autem 
[est] non omnis hominum ceetus quoquo modo congregatus, 
sed coetus multitudinis juris consensu et utilitatis commu- 
nione sociatus ; ’ ‘die Gemeinde,’ the free commonalty (Plu- 
tarch, Mul. Virt. 15, in fine), and these very often contem- 
plated as assembled and in actual exercise of their rights as 
citizens. This idea indeed so dominates the word that 2v 
7® Onuw is equivalent to, in a popular assembly. It is in- 
variably thus used by St. Luke. If we want the exact 
opposite to ojos, it is éydos, the disorganized, or rather the 
unorganized, multitude (Luke ix. 38; Matt. xxi. 8; Acts xiv. 
14); this word in classic Greek having often a certain tinge 
of contempt, as designating those who share neither in the 
duties nor privileges of the free citizens ; but such contempt 
does not lie of necessity in the word (Rev. vii. 9; Acts i. 
15), and there is no hint of it in Scripture, where a man 
is held worthy of honour even though the only wodérevpa in 
which he may claim a share is that which is eternal in the 
heavens (Phil. iii. 70). 
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§ xcix. Pamtiopos, Barticpa. 

THESE are exclusively ecclesiastical terms, as are Bat- 
tiaTns and Bartustnpiov. They are indeed none of them 
to be found in the Septuagint, but only in the N. T., or in 
writings dependant on this. They are all in lineal descent 
from Barrifew, a later form of Bamrew, and to be found, © 
though rarely, in classical Greek; thus twice in Plato 
(Huthyd. 277 d; Conv. 176 b), where BeBarricpévos signifies 
well washed with wine ; the ‘ uvidus’ of Horace (Carm. ii. 
19. 18); and often in later writers, as in Plutarch (De 
Superst. 3; Galba, 21), in Lucian (Bacch. 7), and in others. 

Before proceeding further, a word or two may fitly 
find place here on the relation between words of the same 
family, but divided from one another by their several ter- 
minations in wa and pos, as Kjpuywa and Kxnpvypes, Swyua 
and Siwypos, Shyua and Syyuds, with others innumerable. 
It seldom happens that both forms are found in the N. T.; 
that in wa being of the most frequent occurrence; thus it 
has dratvyacua (Heb. i. 3), but not aravyacuds; cf£Bacpa 
(Acts xvii. 23), but not ceBacpos ; Bddduypa (Matt. xxiv. 
15), but not Bdeduvyuss; phywa (Luke vi. 49), but not 
PnyHos; meptxdOapwa (I Cor. iv. 13), but not wepalappos. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, it offers us the termination 
of pos; thus dprayuos (Phil. ii. 6), but not dprayya; 
amapriopos (Luke xiv. 28), but not arapticua; Katapticuds 
(Ephes. iv. 12), but not catapticpa 3 dyacpuos (Rom. vi. 19), 
but not dylacua. It will happen, but only in rare in- 
stances, that both forms occur in the N. T.; thus piacpa 
(2 Pet. ii. 20) and puacpds (2 Pet. ii. 10) ; and these with 
which we have at present to deal, Samticpa and Barricpos. 
There is occasionally, but not in the N. T., a third form ; 
thus besides of8acua and csBacuds there is o¢8acts; 
besides dmdpticua and drapticuds there is aTrdpTLots 5 
besides aAsovacua and mAsovacucs there is mdsdvacis; 
besides dprayya and dprayyuos there is dpracis; and so’ 


A A2 


/ t 
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too besides Bartioua and Bamricuos we have Bamrtiors in 
Josephus (Anét. xvili. 5. 2) and others. There is no difficulty 
in severally assigning to each of these forms the meaning 
which properly belongs to it; and this, even while we must 
own that in actual use the words are very far from abiding 
true to their proper significance, those with the active 
termination in wos continually obtaining a passive signifi- 
cation, as is the case with wAzovacpuos, Sacavicpuos, and in 
the N. T. with dyiacuos and others; while the converse, 
if not quite so common, is yet of very frequent occur- 
rence; cf. Tholuck, Disp. Christ. de loco Pauli Ep. ad 
Phil. ii. 6-9, 1848, p. 18. Thus, to take the words which 
at this present concern us the most nearly, Bdriors is the 
act of baptism contemplated in the doing, a baptizing ; 
Banziopos the same act contemplated not only as doing, 
but as done, a baptism; while Barca is not any more the 
act, but the abiding fact resulting therefrom, baptism ; the 
first embodying the transitive, the second the intransitive, 
notion of the verb; while the third expresses the result of 
the transitve notion of the same—this last therefore, as is 
evident, being the fittest word to designate the institution 
of baptism in the Church, as an abstract idea, or rather 
as an ever-existing fact, and not the same in its several 
concrete realizations. See on these passives in wa the 
exhaustive essay on mwAjpwpa in Lightfoot, On the Colos- 
sians, Pp. 323-339. 

How far is this the usage of the N. T.? It can only 
be said to be approximately so; seeing that Bamricpds 
has not there, as I am convinced, arrived at the dignity 
of setting forth Christian baptism at all. By Bamricpés in 
the usage of the N. T. we must understand any ceremonial 
washing or lustration, such as either has been ordained of 
God (Heb. ix. 10), or invented by men (Mark vii. 4, 8); 
but in neither case of any central significance: while by 
Bdrticpa we understand baptism in our Christian sense 
of the word (Rom. vi. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 21; Ephes. iv. Dig 
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yet not so strictly as to exclude the baptism of John (Luke 
vil. 29; Acts x. 37; xix. 3). This distinction is in the 
main preserved by the Greek ecclesiastical writers. Jose- 
phus indeed calls the baptism of John Barricpés (Antt. 
Xviil. 5. 2); but Augusti (Christl. Archiiol. vol. ii. p. 313) is 
strangely in error, affirming as he does of the Greek 
Fathers that they habitually employ the same for Christian 
baptism. So far from this, it would be difficult to adduce 
a single example of this from Chrysostom, or from any 
one of the great Cappadocian Fathers. In the Latin 
Church it is true that ‘baptismus’ and ‘baptisma’ are 
both employed to designate Christian baptism; by Ter- 
tullian one perhaps as frequently as the other; while 
‘baptismus’ quite predominates in Augustine; but it is 
altogether otherwise in ecclesiastical Greek, which remains 
faithful to the distinctions which the N. T. observes. 

These distinctions are there so constantly maintained, 
that all explanations of Heb. vi. 2 (Garricpav didayijs), 
which rest on the assumption that Christian baptism is 
-intended here, break down before this fact; not to urge 
the plural Barticperv, which, had the one baptism of the 
Church been intended, would be inexplicable. If, indeed, 
we take the Bamricpuot of this place in its widest sense, as 
including all baptisms whatever with which the Christian 
had anything to do, either in the way of rejecting or 
making them his own, we can understand a ‘doctrine of 
baptisms,’ such as should teach the young convert the 
definitive abolition of the Jewish ceremonial lustrations, 
the merely preparatory and provisional character of the 
baptism of John, and the eternal validity of the baptism 
of Christ. We can understand too how these all should 
be gathered up under the one name of Barricpol, being 
that they were all washings; and this without in the least 
allowing that any other save Bamtioua was the proper 
title of that Novtpov maduyyeverias which is the exclusive 
privilege of the Church of Christ. 
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$c. 

[This concluding article contains contributions toward the illustration of 
some other synonyms, for a fuller dealing with which I have not 
found place in this volume. ] 

I. éd7ls, méores.— Augustine (Hnchirid. 8): ‘Est itaque 
fides et malarum rerum et bonaram: quia et bona cre- 
duntur et mala; et hoc fide bona, non malé. Est etiam 
fides et prateritarum rerum, et presentium, et futurarum. 
Credimus enim Christum mortuum; quod jam preterit: 
credimus sedere ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est: cre- 
dimus venturum ad judicandum ; quod futurum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se quisque 
credit aliquando esse ccepisse, nec fuisse utique sempi- 
ternum; et alios, atque alia; nec solum de aliis hominibus 
multa, que ad religionem pertinent, verum etiam de 
angelis credimus. Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, 
nec nisi futurarum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum 
spem gerere perhibetur. Que cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabulo, ita 
et rationabili differentia. Nam quod adtinet ad non videre 
sive que creduntur, sive quee sperantur, fidei speique com- 
mune est.’ Compare Bishop O’Brien, Nature and Hffects 
of Faith, p. 304. | 


2. mpeoBitns, yépwv.—Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. lxx. 
18): ‘Senecta et senium discernuntur a Grecis. Gravitas 
enim post juventutem aliud nomen habet apud Greecos, et 
post ipsam gravitatem veniens ultima etas aliud nomen 
habet; nam mpeoSvrns dicitur gravis, et yépwyv senex. 
Quia autem in Latina lingud duorum istorum nominum 
distinctio deficit, de senectute ambo sunt posite, senecta 
et senium. Scitis autem esse duas etates.’ Cf. Quest. in 
Gen. 1. 70, 


3. ppéap, wyy7}.—Augustine (in Joh. Evang. Tract. 15): 
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‘Omnis puteus. [¢dpéap] fons [mnyyj]; non omnis fons 
puteus. Ubi enim aqua de terra manat et usui prebetur 
haurientibus, fons dicitur: sed si in promptu et superficie 
sit, fons tantum dicitur; si autem in alto et profundo sit, 
ita puteus vocatur, ut fontis nomen non amittat.’ 


4. oxlopa, aipeors.—Augustine (Con. Crescon. Don. ii. 
7): ‘Schisma est recens congregationis ex aliqud sen- 
tentiarum diversitate dissensio; heresis autem schisma 
inveteratum.’ Cf. Jerome (in Ep. ad Tit. iii. 10): ‘Inter 
heeresim et schisma hoc esse arbitrantur, quod heeresis 
perversum dogma habeat; schisma propter episcopalem 
dissensionem ab Heclesia separetur; quod quidem in prin- 
cipio aliqua ex parte intelligi queat. Ceterum nullum 
schisma non sibi aliquam confingit heresim, ut recte ab 
ecclesia recessisse videatur.? And very admirably Nevin 
(Antichrist, or the Spirit of Sectarianism): ‘ Heresy and 
schism are not indeed the same, but yet they constitute 
merely the different manifestations of one and the same 
disease. Heresy is theoretic schism; schism is practical 
heresy. They continually run into one another, and mu- 
tually complete each other. Every heresy is in principle 
schismatic; every schism is in its innermost constitution 
heretical.’ 


5. xados [Luke xxi. 5], @patos.—Basil the Great (Hum. 
in Ps. xliv.): 1d @paioy tod xadrod Siadgpers Ste TO pev 
Gpatov Neyeta TO cuptTreTANpwpEevoy sis Tov émiTHSELoY KaLpov 
mpos THY oiKsiav axunv* @s wpaios o KapTos Tis duTEdov, 6 
THY oixelay rep eis TEXeiwoww EavTOd Sia THs Tod EtoUs Gpas 
droraBev, kat éemitydeos els arodavow* Kadov dé gore TO ev 
TH ouvoéce, TOV Edav EvappooTor, EravOodcav adiT@ THY yap 
Zyov. Compare Gen. ii. 9; Plato, Rep. x. 6or b, and 
Stallbaum’s note, 


6. paxpobupia, mpadtys.—Theophylact (in Gal. v. 22) : 
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A a a I 
paxpoOuuia mpaoTntos ev TovT@ SoKet Tapa Th ypahh Suagéepev, 
A \ Ny / \ v > / ND ee > \ 
T@ TOV wey pwaxpolvpoy ToALY OVTA ev hpovyncEl, M1) ofews ara - 
oxory emutiOgvar THY TpoonKoveay Sikny TH TTalovte* Tov é 


Tpaov apievat TavTdmasw. 


DN ee: C2 s See, er 
7. avdprnots, vTouvnows.—Ammonius: avapyno.s orav 
Z\On eis punnv tev TapeOovtwv* UTouvnots S& Stav bp? 
étépou els TovTO TpodyOyH [2 Tim. i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 133 lil. 1]. 


8. dépos, tTéLos.—Grotius: ‘ ddpor tributa sunt que ex 
acris solvebantur, atque in ipsis speciebus fere pendebantur, 
id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et similibus. Vectigalia vero 
sunt que Greece dicuntur vA, quee a publicanis conduce- 
bantur et exigebantur, cum tributa a suceptoribus vel ab 
apparitoribus presidum ac preefectorum exigi solerent.’ 


Q. tUTos, aGdAnyopovpevov.—-Rivetus (Pref. ad Ps. xlv.) : 
‘Typus est cum factum aliquod a Vetere Testamento ac- 
cersitur, idque extenditur preesignificisse atque adumbrasse 
aliquid gestum vel gerendum in Novo Testamento; allegoria 
vero cum aliquid sive ex Vetere sive ex Novo Testamento 
exponitur atque accommodatur novo sensu ad spiritualem 
doctrinam, sive vite institutionem.’ 


10. Aowdopéw, Bracdnpuew.—Calvin (Comm. in N. 7.3 
1 Cor. iv. 12): ‘ Notandum est discrimen inter hee duo 
participia, AoWopovmerot cal Bracdhnuovpevor, Quoniam roi- 
dopia est asperior dicacitas, que non tantum perstringit 
hominem, sed acriter etiam mordet, famamque aperté con- 
tumelia sugillat, non dubium est quin Aodopetv sit male- 
dicto tanquam aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi 
maledictis lacessitt. BXacdnuia est apertius probrum, quum 
quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur.’ 


II. ddeires, de?.—Bengel (Gnomon, 1 Cor. xi. 10): “dbsider 
notat obligationem, 6S? necessitatem; illud morale est, 
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hoc quasi physicum; ut in vernaculd, wir sollen und 
mussen.’ 


12. mpais, hovyws.—Bengel (Ib. 1 Pet. iii. 4): ‘ Man- 
suetus [mpav's], qui non turbat: tranquillus [jovywos], qui 
turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferiorum, zequalium, fert 
placide. ... Adde, mansuetus in affectibus: tranquillus in 
verbis, vultu, actu.’ 


13. TePewedvmpgvos, sSpaios.—Bengel (Ib. Col. i. 23): 
‘ TeJewsehiwpévor, affici Jundamento; sépaior, stabiles, firmi 
intus. Illud metaphoricum est, hoc magis proprium ; 
illud importat majorem respectum ad fundamentum quo 
sustentantur fideles; sed édpaio, stabiles, dicit internum 
robur, quod fideles ipsi habent; quemadmodum edificium 
primo quidem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde 
vero sud etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere 
debet.’ 


14. Ovnros, vexpos.—Olshausen (Opusc. Theoll. p. 195): 
*yexpos vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunctio corporis et 
anime facta est: @vyjtos, in quo fieri potest.’ 


15. Z\¢os, oixtipuos.—Fritzsche (in Rom. ix. 15): ‘ Plus 
significari vocabulis 6 oixtipuds et otxte(pew quam verbis 
© édeos et édeety recte veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. 
Tllis enim cum fdaos, fAdopar et (AdcKouat, his cum of et 
olxtos cognatio est. ‘O ZAcos egritudinem benevole ex 
miserié alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
est ibi collocandum, ubi misericordie notio in genere 
enuntianda est; 0 oixtipyos eegritudinem ex alterius mi- 
seri susceptam, que fletum tibi et ejulatum excitet, h. e. 
magnam ex alterius miserié xgritudinem, miserationem 


declarat.’ 


16. Wibupictys, Katadddros.—Fritzsche (in Rom. i. 30) : 
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‘WuOupictai sunt suswrrones, h. e. clandestini delatores, 
qui ut inviso homini noceant que ei probro sint crimina 
tanquam in aurem alicui insusurrant. Contra catadddor 
omnes ii vocantur, qui que alicujus fame obsint narrant, 
sermonibus celebrant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem 
differunt, sive id malo animo faciant, ut noceant, sive 
temere neque nisi garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrum- 
que vocabulum ita discriminant, ut Widvpiotds clandestinos 
calumniatores, xatadddovs calumniatores qui propalam 
criminentur explicent, arctioribus quam par est limitibus 
voc. KaTaddXos circumscribunt, quum id vocabulum calum- 
niatorem nocendi cupidum sua vi non declaret.’ 


17. aypnotos, axpetos.—Tittmann : ‘ Omnino in voce a- 
xpnotos non inest tantum notio negativa quam vocant (ov 
xpnoysov), sed adjecta ut plerumque contraria tod zornpod, 
quod non tantum nihil prodest, sed etiam damnum affert, 
molestum et damnosum est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero, 
1. 27, duos &Xpnoros non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, et 
in Gconom. vill. 4. Sed in voce dypetos per se nulla inest 
nota reprehensionis, tantum denotat rem aut hominem quo 
non opus est, quo supersedere possumus, unndthig, unent- 
behrlich [Thucydides, i. 84; ii. 6], que ipsa tamen raro 
sine vituperatione dicuntur.’ 


18. vouKxes, vowodiddoxanros, ypaypatevs.—Meyer (in 
Matt. xxii. 85): ‘vousxos, ein Rechtskundiger, émucrjuav Tov 
vouav (Photius, Lexicon ; Plutarch, Sull. 36); ein Mosiischer 
Jurist ; vowodidacxados bezeichnet einen solchen als Lehrer; 
. ypapparevs ist ein weiterer Begriff als vouseds; Schrift- 
kundiger, dessen Beruf das Studium und die Auslegung der 
heiligen Schrift ist.’ 
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